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Twenty-seven Tons ons 


Type Pages Standing 


‘Sixty-seven percent of corrections in each 1 issue: 
248,971 changes in 1920 Boston Directory alone! . 


The stmplicity and economy of Monotype corrections— 
always by hand, at the cost of man-time only—is one of, the. 
reasons for the exclusive: use of mereerve composing ma- 
chines on Directory wink, <7 - 
Other reasons are:.. superior legibility and So Monotype 
System of Non-tneayner é 


‘LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
NEW YORK _ CHICAGO™ PHILADELPHIA — 3 ‘BOSTON 
MONOTYPE COMPANY OF (CALIFORNIA: saw ‘area a 
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“ButlerPaper is Better Paper” 


utler 


and PAPER. 


OR MORE than three-quarters of a 

S44 century the name of BuTLER has 

al) meant ‘*Better Paper’’ to every man 

who knows paper and its commercial 

or industrial use. When J. W. Butler founded this 
organization he acted upon the principle that the 
one great essential beyond the making and selling 
of paper was service to the customer. BUTLER 
Service has grown with the years and the BUTLER 
institution has grown with it. The BUTLER or- 
ganization has always been in tune with condi- 
tions; it has kept step constantly with the art of 
printing and its rapid development. Today there 
is no problem of the paper user—whether his needs 
be great orsmall—that BUTLER is not prepared to 
meet intelligently, understandingly and helpfully. 


BUTLER PAPER CORPORATIONS 


THIRTY BRANCHES AND AGENCIES DEALING DIRECTLY WITH THE.PRINTER 


‘New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
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| TICONDEROGA PULP & PAPER CO. 


Quality : 
MUSIC 
EGGSHELL 
SCHOOL TEXT 
ANTIQUE LAID 


COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE 
MACHINE FINISH 
TICONDEROGA FINISH 


Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 











Being Engravers 
—We Know! 


As Engravers, we know what 

other Engravers need — hence 

the development of the Stauder 

Card Case—“the case with the 

(3382) : Platform.” Itis handsome, sub- 
; Ne stantial, practical. Holds any 

\ = kind of card or paper, engraved, 
printed, or plain. Keeps flat 
or folded contents free from 
blemish of any kind. Holds one 
sheet as securely as when 
full. Each one slips out easily. 
Others easily inserted whether 
case is empty or partially filled. 
Carried in all standard card 
sizes. Special sizes to order. 


Stauder Engraving Company, 239 N. Wells St., Chicago 


Profit Producing 
Printing Papers 


BONDS 

FLATS 

LEDGERS 
TYPEWRITER PAPERS 
BOOK PAPERS 
COVER PAPERS 


DOCUMENT MANILA 
ENVELOPE MANILA 
BLOTTING PAPERS 
ENVELOPES 

CUT CARDS 

RULED HEADINGS 
BRISTOLS SHIPPING TAGS 
CARDBOARDS TWINES 


A Money Maker 
TABLET CEMENTS, Etc. 


Because ‘‘the case with the Platform ’’ makes 


Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


535-539 South Franklin Street 
Chicago 








The INLAND PRINTER 
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Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 





TERMS —UOnited States, $4 a year in advance; single copy, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5 a year; single copy, 50c. 





Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 











Printing and Embossing gaj 


with . 


IMPROVED 
MACHINES 


that will save you 
money and increase the 
quality and quantity 
of your printing prod- 
ucts. 


The Typo-Embosser 


TheAutomaticCard 
Printing Press has 
demonstrated to many its 
profitable operation on card 
printing. 

The Do-More Auto- 
matic Embosser 
Feeds, Powders, Embosses 
and Stacks just as fast as 
pressmen pull the prints off 
the press. 


‘ 
Q 





The Typo-Embosser is Our Improved Process Embossing Machine. 
With double heater will take any size of stock up to 12 inches wide. 
Write for our booklet No. ro today. 


rerrirory Automatic Printing Devices Co. — 


The Do-More Automatic NOW Patentees and Manufacturers FOR EXCLUSIVE 
Process Embosser OPEN Second and Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. AGENCIES 


The Automatic 
Card Printing Machine 
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“Cross Continuous Feeders Run While You Load” 


A Three-Cylinder Plant 
Entirely Cross Fed 


ee E have not had a minute’s trouble with the feeders 
since installing them over a year ago, and as I look 


back I wonder how we ever got along without them,” says 


Orrin Terry of the Times Print Shop of Waterville, N.Y. 


The illustration above is from a circular this concern 
mailed their customers to advertise their plant. The fol- 
lowing quotation is taken from the folder:“The only large 
cylinder pressroom in central NewYork entirely equipped 
with accurate mechanical feeders.” 


The number of printers who are equipping all their 
presses with automatic feeders is growing. You should in- 
vestigate the increasing demand for Cross Feeders. Write 
us for a list of users in your territory. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Folders, Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Feeders, Inserting, Covering 
and Wire Stitching Machines 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE LINOGRAPH 


Is the First Machine to Buy 





The 
LINOGRAPH 
Way is the 
Easiest Way 


Here Are a Few Reasons: 


A Linograph is used more and is the 
most useful machine in the shop. 


A Linograph makes possible a 
greater amount of news that is 
still new. 


A Linograph enables you to keep 
the rest of your equipment in more 
regular use, thus increasing your 
income and profits. 


A Linograph enables you to spend 
more time with your patrons, 
which gives you a wider acquain- 
tance in the community. 

A Linograph actually pays off the 
old debts while paying for itself, 
and then proceeds to make you 
financially independent. 


Write us for more details. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 


ETABLISSEMENTS PIERRE VERBEKE 
General European Agent 
Rue des Boiteux 21, Brussels, Belgium. 


PARSONS & WHITTEMORE, Inc. 
Agents for Australasia 
30 Market Street, Sydney, Australia, N. S. W. 
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LEGAL TENDER 


T is interesting to observe, in the vast majority 
of all cases where the selection of a cylinder 
press is determined after thorough investigation of 
every phase of the question, that a Miehle ischosen. 


As a matter of fact the exercise of individual 
judgment is no longer necessary. The numerical 
superiority of Miehle presses everywhere is defi- 
nite proof that the judgment in their favor is 
practically unanimous. 


The Miehle has come to be “legal tender” in the 
printing world. Its standard price and its high 
re-sale value are matters of common knowledge to 
practically every printer. 


AO ERE: RT 8 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Ofice: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 
CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block PHILADELPHIA, PA., Co: wealth Trust Bldg. BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St. 
NEW YORK, N.Y., 2610 Wo rie rth Bldg. DALLAS, TEX., 611 Dee ° Bldg, SAN reAncIne CO, C AL., 
odse ly Ce DISTRIBI TERS for CANADA: To T F iry Co., Ltd., To: 





EAS + CRETE © SSN Te tA ee SE & Eo @ ree ‘peas 
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The manufacturer who claims that his product has not required an improving 
change in years, might just as logically claim that the telephone is a luxury. 
EDMUND A. CHANDLER 


To Our Patrons since the“Old Days” 


a anticipating the needs of Printers by keeping the efficiency 
standards of the ‘Oprimus’’ years ahead of other printing presses, 
we have also been mindful of the welfare of our early patrons. 

Careful consideration of the application of each feature introduced 
has enabled us to give modern operating advantages to the plant owner 
who has standardized on Babcock Equipment without his making radical 
changes on his older presses. 

For Example—The Babcock Extended Delivery has been introduced 
since the advent of the Universal Equipment “Optimus,” ye¢—it may 
be attached to any 4-roller ““Oprimus”’ since (and including) Serial 
No. 2869, and to some even older sizes. 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 
Main Office & Factory New London, Connecticut 
New York Office 38 Park Row 


Barnuart Bros. & Spinper, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
Mitier & Ricuarp, General Agents for Canada, Toronto (Ontario) and Winnipeg, (Manitoba) 

Joun Hapvpon & Company, Agents, London, Eng. Gorvon & Gorcn, General Agents for Australia 

Nationa Paper & Type Company, General Agents for Mexico, Central America and South America 

LeTrercieterty “AMSTERDAM, General Agents for Holland, Belgium and the Dutch Possessions 

Hansen & Sxotvept, General Agents for Norway Kart M. Gronserc, Agent for Sweden F. L. Bre, Agent for Denmark 


“Our Best -Advertisements are not Printed— They Print’? 
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PERMANENCY 








Illustration hereon 
is Hamilton No. 729 
Steel ImposingTable 
with Cast Iron Top, 
size 51x 75. A per- 
manent,dependable 
lock-up equipment, 
complete in itself. 
It saves time and 
space, and makes for 
increased accuracy. 
Accuracy at the 
imposing table re- 
duces expense and 
delay on the press. 





ERMANENCY should be the ambition of 


business-builders as well as nation-builders. 
Hesitancy over necessary costs is characteristic 
of feeble and puzzled spirits. The energetic 
and progressive build for the present and the 
future—they use the tested steel—they need 
build but once. Permanency combined with 
maximum utility gives satisfaction, and is the 
only true economy. — Daniel Webster. 


The wisdom of Webster, applied in your composing 
room, would cut down “repairs” and “replacements.” 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Eastern House: Rahway, N. J. Two Rivers, Wisconsin 














A 





Hamilton Goods are For Sale by All Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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Our A-l Plus 


~— Lead Moulder 
EDWARD P. SAUERWEIN 


Eddie challenges all the lead 
moulders in the world to meet 
him in the two thousand ton class. 


Eddie is a young man. But he is not as young as the art of Lead 
Moulding. He was just coming ‘‘out of his time” when the lead 
moulding press reached the Royal plant. Like all youngsters, Eddie 
watched the installation of the new machine with longing eyes. His 
hands itched to grasp the throttle and direct the energy of the mon- 
ster that was to exert a pressure of two thousand tons with a 23" ram. 

Eventually he was given his chance—it was his baby and he knew 
it. So Eddie has grown up with the demand for lead moulding — the 
whole history of the new art is no older than his personal experience. 
He can turn out lead moulds which the most rigid inspection shows 
to be perfect. They can pin nothing on Eddie —and yet it is he who 
hands it to the rest of the shop—in this way: “‘It’s useless for me to try 
to get by unless every mould is perfect and every dot up.” 

We rather guess that most anybody would like to have Eddie do 
their lead moulding, knowing as they do that there is a Royal man back 
of every subsequent move to insure the best made duplicates money 
can buy. 


Royal Electrotype Company 
Philadelphia 


Member of International Association of Electrotypers 
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Low First Cost 


Economical 
Up-Keep 








Size of Bed - - - (26x38 
Size of Form - - 22x35 
Takes Sheet up to 24x36 





TWO FORM ROLLERS 
FRONT FLY DELIVERY 


Impression 





Fine Distribution 


The Economical, All-Around Money Maker 


From Feed-Board to Delivery-Table 


the Lee Two-Revolution Press will more than make good every claim. 


Their use in all parts of the civilized world is a substantial testimonial of real merit 
for this machine, a noteworthy achievement in printing press construction. 


The Lee Two-Revolution Press was designed by press experts, and every demand for 
a really economical press has been more than fulfilled. Not one item, from low first 
cost to the simplification of parts, economy of maintenance and ease of handling, has been overlooked. 


YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF TO SEND NOW FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND PRICES, 


Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys 


QUARE CORNERS INS1DE~, are i h e ch 01. C e of i h é 


f ? Galley -Wise Printer 
The Single Piece, All- 


Rigid, siti Durable, 0. NEN Oi pe eee Purpose Steel Galley 


Strong, Accurate, Light, Economical 















Aa 












CHALLENGE PRESSED STEEL GALLEYS are moulded into shape from a single piece of selected cold-rolled steel, smooth 
as brass, with no flakes or blisters. ‘They have reinforced electric-welded square corners inside and a beaded edge of metal extending 
around bottom of galley, which gives it extra strength and rigidity. This style of construction permits type matter to stand 
squarely on its feet for proofing, also provides drainage channels which, leading to drainage holes in corners, carry off all cleaning 
fluids, insuring freedom from rust or corrosion — a patented feature. 

CHALLENGE PRESSED STEEL GALLEYS are made in all standard job, news and mailing sizes, including the new sizes, 
13 ems plus 1 point and 26)4 ems plus 2 points for newspaper work. These latter sizes can be furnished with Challenge Non- 
Removable or Removable Galley Locks. 

CHALLENGE PRESSED STEEL GALLEYS are packed in waxed paper and shipped in specially designed wire-bound wood 
containers, reaching purchaser in perfect condition — no bent galleys. 

A SAMPLE GALLEY will be cheerfully sent for examination upon request, to any one interested. WRITE TODAY. 


Write us or any dealer in printers’ supplies and specify “Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys.” 





Also send for our Free Vest Pocket Catalog ‘‘Challenge Creations,” explaining many other good things for Printers. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. S214 sven, Mich. 
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“A Tri-Wheel Truck for each porter” 
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The Service Tri-Wheel wins such 

letters of commendation because it’s 

a happy combination of a two wheel, 

one-man, truck and a platform truck. ‘ : 

; With a Tri-Wheel, one man can ee “ 
Service Casters and the “break over” a load that would re- ) Vv Vv 
Service Eleveyor Truck quire two men _ using an ordinary \.e 

are other units of Service two wheel truck. 

equipment which are 

making for better trans- The Service Tri-Wheel is a great saver of your truckman’s energy since 

portation in countless es- it carries all the weight of the load. 

tablishments. Let us show 
wherein they are most 
economical for you to use. 

















We'll be pleased to send descriptive literature. 


The Service Caster and Truck Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Sales Office Sales Representatives 
sportation Bldg. in Principal Cities 
Chicago, Il. 








CASTERS TRUCKS 

















Avoid 


Slip-Sheeting 

Jogging 

Paper Spoilage 

Waiting for Ink 
to dry 

Slow-Speed Runs 

Static Electricity 


Distributors 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
Chicago Washington, D. C. 


Dallas St. Louis 
Kansas City Omaha 
St. Paul Seattle 


Des Moines Printers Exchange 
Des Moines, [owa 


Dobson Printers Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


C. I. Johnson Mfg. Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Keystone Type Foundry Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Latham Automotive Registering 
Co. 
Chicago, III. 


Richmond Type & Electrotype 
Foundry 
Richmond, Va. 


A. F. Wanner & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Distributors for Canada 
Toronto Type FoundryCo.,Ltd. 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Regina 


Sales Offices 


New York City. James L. Beck, Rep. 
San Francisco, Wm. Griswold, Rep. 
Pittsburgh, Wm. P. Gregg. Rep. 
Dallas, E. G. Myers, Rep. 


TIME- 









the most important 
thing a printer sells 





Eight Hours—or Seven? 





LESS SPOILAGE AND MORE SPEED 
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Would it make any difference in your annual earnings 
if a day had only seven working hours instead of eight? 


Most certainly! Profits would be reduced by 300 
hours or so. 


Well, now, are you getting more than seven hour 
production in your pressroom in the eight hours your 
plant now is open? Are you? 


Isn’t it a fact that slip-sheeting, “static,” jogging and 
ofiset difficulties cost you on an average of one hour a 
day? 


Yes, you say, but it can’t be helped. 


Can’t it? The Johnson Perfection Burner has been 
helping it—has been preventing all these troubles for 
nine successive years. Don’t accept our word—write 
to any of the hundreds of printers who are using them. 


We believe, would be willing to wager, in fact, that if 
you put one Johnson Perfection Burner on a press you 
soon will have Perfection Burners on all your presses. 
That’s how good they are and that’s how firmly you 
will be convinced of their benefits after you see one 
actually do what we claim it will do. 


Stop wasting money on slip-sheeting and other unneces- 
sary operations by installing Perfection Burners. 
Write us now for full information, giving the specifi- 
cations of your presses. Don’t delay—winter is upon 
you and “static” is most troublesome in winter. 


THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO. 
2188 East Second Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 





















THE SCOTT 


DIRECT DRIVE CUTTING AND 
CREASING PRESS 


met with an enthusiastic welcome by the progressive carton manufac- 
turers not only in this country but throughout the world. During the 
past year more Scott Cutting and Creasing Presses were sold than of all 
other makes combined. The small machine with bed 34x 44 inches and 
which takes a sheet 30x 40 inches is rapidly replacing the slow running 
platen presses formerly used for this work. Our large machine with bed 
48 x 69 inches is the strongest, fastest and smoothest running press of its 
size on the market. Both machines are designed and built for highest 
speed and warranted to stand up under the most exacting requirements 
of the trade. 





PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


now realize that a great deal of work now being printed on slow running 
flat bed presses can be printed to better advantage and more econom- 
ically on Scott Rotary Offset Presses. The Offset Method of Printing has 
opened up a new field for the progressive lithographic or printing house. 


A Large and Progressive Concern 


which is operating two large printing and lithographic concerns states that 
regardless of business conditions there will be plenty of work for Offset 
Presses as there will be no difficulty in switching work now being printed 
to the Offset Machines. The only difficulty is that they cannot obtain 
offset presses immediately. 





Scott Rotary Offset and Box Making 
MACHINERY 


is built to suit all the requirements of the trade and our circulars and 
catalogues will be sent upon request. We await the pleasure of serving you. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1457 Broadway CHICAGO OFFICE: 1441 Monadnock Block 
CABLE ADDRESS: Waltscott, New York Copes Usep: ABC (5th Edition) and Our Own 
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GET READY 


to meet 
changed conditions 


Printing, like other lines, must now face vastly changed conditions. It is no 
longer a question of finding a printer in shape to get work out promptly. 
Quality and price are going to play the leading parts in 1921. 


Some printers are sitting around, fretting and worrying; but others are thinking 
keenly and planning wisely. When business picks up again, it is the latter who 








will be the first to benefit, and who will continue to lead. 


Right now, when you are not rushed, is the 
time to get ready for the new conditions. Find 
out, by comparative tests, whether the mate- 
rials you have been using are the best for 
producing fine printing and for saving time 
and labor. The use of the right ink corrector, 
for instance, can greatly improve the quality 
of your presswork and effect distinct savings 
of labor and press-time. 


Make a thorough test of REDUCOL in com- 
parison with the ink corrector you are now 
using. Order 5 or 10 lbs. on approval. Use 
it 30 days. At the end of that 

time, if you and your pressmen 

are not satisfied that REDUCOL 

is better than what you are now 

using, tell us so, and we will can- 

cel our charge. 


Here’s what REDUCOL does: 
It absolutely eliminates picking 
and mottling. It gives you 


much better distribution, which means not 
only better, easier work, but also a saving of 
10% to 50% onink. Although neither a dryer 
nor a non-dryer, REDUCOL has a marked 
tendency to cut down slip-sheeting and offset. 
On color work REDUCOL prevents crystal- 
lization, thus permitting perfect overlapping. 
It retains the full brilliancy of colors, and keeps 
fine line cuts clean, because it softens the ink 
instead of thinning it. It is a good preserva- 
tive for rollers. 


Here’s our proposition: We want you to com- 
pare REDUCOL with any or 
every other ink corrector on 
the market. We offer to send 
it to any reputable printing 
house on approval, backed by 
our unconditional guarantee 
that it will produce the results 
named above. That’s fair, 
isn’t it? 


Send in your trial order today 
for 5 or 10 lbs., at 65c per Ib. 


INDIANA CHEMICAL & Mec. Co. 


Dept. I-1, 135 S. East St., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Canadian Agents: Manton Bros. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 


23-25 E. 26th St., New York City 
Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Co. 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 
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The Cleveland Folder 


Maximum Bindery Efficiency 


Showing right angle delivery 


The Ideal Machine for Folding 


A wide range of attractive and 
efficient forms—191 in all, 
including ‘‘so-called” standards 





In right angle or oblong 
folding the Cleveland will 
take a sheet as large as 


26x40 and as small as 8x8 


In parallel folding the 
Cleveland will take a 
sheet as large as 26x58 
and as small as 4x7 





Our descriptive booklet sent on request 


Tye [jeveranofeoine Macyinela 


General Offices and Factory - Cleveland 
New York - Aeolian Building Boston - 10! Milk Street 
Chicago - 532 S. Clark Street Philadelphia - The Bourse 
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Printed on 


Osterlind Job 
Cylinder 


FLAGG PHOTO 


Printed on 


Osterlind Job 
Cylinder 
Press 


























OSTERLIND JOB 


HAND FEEDING ELIMINATED 


The Kluge Automatic Feeder attached to this press is an 
exclusive feature and makes the Osterlind the fastest job 
press on the market today. 







Speed 4000 per hour. \\y a 


Type Size 114%x18 inches. 
Sheet Size 14x20 inches. 
Absolutely Accurate Register. 


M The Osterlind Printing Press and Manufacturing Company takes 
Introduction great pleasure in introducing to the Printing Industry the Osterlind 
Job Cylinder Press with Kluge Automatic Feeder and Extension Sheet Pile Delivery. 

The desirability of a small automatic cylinder press has been long felt and recognized 

by printers. The flat impression of the Platen Press is at a great disadvantage in 

this day and age, therefore it must be conceded that the cylinder press is the solution 


to the problem. 
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CYLINDER PRESS 














bf > Klyuce Feeder w: marily jone De eel 2 
Automatic Fee The Kluge Feeder was primarily designed for Platen Presses 


and has been in use for some months; its adaptability to the 
Osterlind Job Cylinder was soon recognized and has proven to be entirely satisfactory. 
The pendulum like motion carries the sheet down to the guides and insures uniformity 
and absolutely accurate register. 


Im ression The cylinder principle is employed, the bed and cylinder being auto- 

Pp matically ground to absolute precision, one quarter ‘of a thousandth of 
an inch being the greatest allowable variation, insures an initial perfection of impression 
heretofore undreamed of in printing presses. ‘This condition is materially helped by 
the sharp curve of the cylinder, the diameter of which is only 81% inches. 


Ink Distribution The inking facilities are at least equal, considering the surface 


covered, to the best four-roller, two revolution press of the 
day, and the machine is equipped with automatic cut-off in the ink supply when the 
impression is tripped, thus insuring absolute uniformity of distribution. 


| n= Nii - ; is . ia 
Accessibility The construction of the Osterlind Job Press is such that the form 


and roller carriages can be opened to the operator in a fraction of a 
minute. The impression trip is automatically operated. ‘The Feeder and feed board 
are easily swung around to the right so that the operator has free access to bed and 
cylinder. All adjustments are plainly in sight, simple and easily made, that no special 
instruction is necessary. 


Equipment, Ete. The machine is equipped with two electric-welded chases 


properly marked for headline, one set of cast rollers, one 
extra set of roller cords, one set-back counter, roller stand and necessary wrenches. 
It occupies a floor space of 4x5 feet and requires only one and one-half horse power to 
drive. 
The Osterlind Job Press is absolutely guaranteed by the manufacturers against imperfections in workmanship and 
materials. 


The Osterlind Job Cylinder Press with Kluge Automatic Feeder and Extension Sheet Delivery can be seen in 
actual operation in the window of the Chicago Agency at 441 South Dearborn Street as soon after January 10th, 
1921 as possible. The manufacturer is proud of this achievement and wants every one connected in any capac- : 
ity with the Printing Industry to see this wonderfully complete unit. = 








Osterlind Printing Press and Manufacturing Co. 


General Ofice: CENTRAL BANK BUILDING, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Factory at SOUTH STILLWATER, MINN. 


Chicago Agency: 441 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET Eastern Agency: GIBBS-BROWER, 261 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
MILLER & RICHARD, Sole Agents in Canada 
123 PRINCESS STREET, WINNIPEG ; 7 JORDAN STREET, TORONTO 
British Isles: WALKER BROS. European Agency: PIERRE VERBEKE Scandinavian Countries: TRYGVE JOHNSEN & CO, 
33 BOUVERIE ST, LONDON, ENGLAND BRUSSELS, BELGIUM CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY 


South African Agency: C. H. RUFUS, JOHANNESBURG 
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Printed on 


Osterlind Job 
Cylinder 
Press 








Printed on 
Osterlind Job 


Cylinder 
Press 






































The Ludlow System permits 
you to mark your copy with 
absolute certainty that there 
will not be type shortages to 
force delays and substitutions 


Send for descriptive literature 





The Ludlow ‘Typograph Ludlow Typogr aph Company 


Display Composition 8 to 60 point General Office and Factory, 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 
without any mold or machine change Eastern Office, 606 World Building, New York 


THE LUDLOW 


A Complete System for DISPLAY Composition 


Set on slugs in Ludlowtype Series. Note perfectly designed Full-Kerning Italics. 





























The Only Combined Line- “Up and Register 
Table on the Market 


IF 
you want to prepare an accurately lined up strike 
sheet in two to three minutes 


IF 
you want to prepare a key sheet for color forms with- 
out the necessity of going to press with the key form 
IF 
you want to be sure that every form is backed up 
accurately 


IF 


you want to eliminate press-waiting time 


IF 
you want to save hours of productive time in every 
department 











Patented June, 1920. 


Standard sizes, 38” x 50” sheet, 45”x 65” sheet. 


Then satisfy these wants by installing iecdibianaiaal 
er sizes to order. 


The Premier Line-up and Register Table 


Assures accuracy, speed and increased profits. Write for literature. 


PREMIER REGISTER TABLE COMPANY 


107 West Canton Street, Boston 18, Mass. 
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Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40:42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719=721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 
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Kramer Unit Storage Galley Cabinets 


For “LIVE” and “DEAD” TYPE MATTER 


A Quick and Convenient Way to 
Handle Any Kind of Composition 


MADE IN BOTH STEEL AND WOOD 


Of Superior Construction 


Unit Page Storage Galley Cabinets should 
be installed in every Composing Room for 
storage of “live” and “dead” type matter, 
Catalogues and magazine pages. The system 
is superior to letterboards and is 100 per 
cent efficient. 
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k-2 8? Galley Cabinet Unit made of 
hardwood with steel angle 


runs, capacity 100 pressed steel galleys 
834x13” inside. Dimensions: 43% x 13% 
x 404%" high. Units can be placed end to 
end, back to back and two high where floor 
space is limited. Eight Units holding 800 


galleys 834x13” occupy only 2744x87" of K- 60) l Galley Cabinet Unit made 
floor space. of hardwood with steel angle 


runs, capacity 100 pressed steel double 
In Steel S-4235 column ciee 64x 23" inside. Dimen- 
Unit Page Galley Cabinets also made for sions: 3434x 24% x 40%" high. 
Pressed Steel Galleys 10x 16 and 12x 18”. 
In Steel S-4247 


In Stock—All Sizes Unit Galley Cabinets made for steel gal- 
Pressed Steel and Non-Rusting Galleys. leys 344x234, 844x234, 1042x232”. 


Immediate Delivery of Either Steel or Wood 


Il 
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KRAMER WOODWORKING COMPANY (breisces co.) 


THIRD AND CUMBERLAND STS. “Since17e7"" PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 
and Cover Books, all while in Continuous Motion 








chit: 
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Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Has no equal for Edition Books. 











Juengst Continuous Side Stitcher 


The only stitcher that will drive 1, 2, 3 or 4 staples without stopping the book. 


Built as a separate unit, with feed table and delivery. 





Let Us Solve Your Bindery Troubles 


and give you accurate books, better books, and more books, at less cost. 





AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
416 N. Y. World Building, New York City 
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The Westvaco Brands of the West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Company are stocked and sold exclu- 
sively by the following distributors through 


the Mixx Price List: 





DETROIT . . . The Union Paper & Twine Company 


CLEVELAND. . . The Union Paper & Twine Company 
CINCINNATI . . . The Chatfield & Woods Company 
PITTSBURGH . . . The Chatfield & Woods Company 
BOSTON... . . . . The Arnold-Roberts Company 
PHILADELPHIA . . ._. Lindsay Brothers, Incorporated 


NORFOLK, VA. 
YORK, PA. 

CHICAGO and 
NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
. R. P. Andrews Paper Company 


. The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


Be Sure Your Name Is On the Mailing List of Our Nearest Dis- 
tributor So That You Receive the Mill Price List nanan Month. 


This insert is not a sample of any of the papers advertised 








A Good Sign to Remember — Miers 


variety of machines and 


—the mark of the several operations. You 


owe it to yourself to get 


Meisel P ress acquainted with the Meisel 


Tus mark is the registered Trade 
Mark of the Meisel Press Manu- 
facturing Company, and identifies 
presses of Meisel manufacture. It 
appears on every press leaving the 
Meisel factory, whether made to 
order or of stock design. 

Resolve to investigate the Meisel. 
No obligation for an inquiry. 


MEISEL PRESS 
MFG. COMPANY 


944-948 Dorchester Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office. 





WHEN PURCHASING YOUR NEW EQUIPMENT 


DON’T WAIT FOR VARIABLE SPEED MOTORS 


SPECIFY 


“HORTON 


VARIABLE SPEED 


DRIVE SHAFT Model “R” DRIVE SHAFT Model “ c” 
on a Chandler & Price Press. on a Cleveland Folding Machine 


THE ONLY SATISFACTORY VARIABLE SPEED DEVICE 





NO DELAY—IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 





COUNTER SHAFT TYPES 
ADAPTABLE TO A WIDE VARIETY OF MACHINES 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE AND PARTICULARS 


HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


“HIGH DUTY” “STANDARD” 
COUNTER SHAFT TYPE Cable Address HORTOKUM COUNTER SHAFT TYPE 
aaa apy 7% 3008-3016 University Ave., S. E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ae ee 

500 to 800 R.P.M. U.S.A. 200-350 R. P. M. 
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Ask DOWD of Beloit 
about good Paper 
Cutting Knives 

































































| ESTED = 
do{ MACHINE KNIVES OE 


job is at the cutter 


And that is the point at which 
many a job is ruined. A rough, 
poor cutting knife spoils all the 
good work that has been done 
before. 


DOWD Knives have a keen 
edge. The edge lasts. The cut 


is smooth, clean, true. 


Swedish tool steel, specially heat 
treated, skilled workmen and a 
critical inspection during manu- 
facture make this possible. 


Are your cutters equipped with 
DOWD Knives? They ought to 
be. Order by name. Specify 
DOWD Knives. 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of better cutting knives since 1847 
Beloit, Wis. 
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dutomatic 
Peeders 


8x12 - 10x15 - 12x18 


WO MILLER-FED 

PRESSES and One 
Operator, Yield the Same 
Output as FOUR Hand- 
fed Presses and FOUR © 
Hand Feeders. Write 
Today for the Full Story 
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The Sheridan 
12 In. Horizontal Coverer 


The time to conserve is now. Eliminate the high cost of pam- 
phlet covering by installing a Sheridan 12” Horizontal Coverer 


For wire stitched pamphlets, where the daily output is not more than twenty thousand, 
this machine is by far the most efficient and economical on the market. 


For the Job Bindery, this is the machine — easily changed for different sizes — will handle 
work 5x74 up to 9x 12%, and up to 114” in thickness. 


Price $4,000.00. Output up to 20,000 books a day 


Product a beautifully covered book, far superior and more uniform than a hand covered 
book. Spoilage eliminated — Saving of floor space and saving of glue enormous. 







Investigate these facts 
and convince yourself. 





Other Time and Labor Saving Machines 


The new Sheridan Continuous Coverers and Binders will easily handle over twenty-five thousand books per day. 


The new Gullberg & Smith Book Gatherer —The machine that thinks. It cuts the cost of gathering in half, 
eliminates spoilage, and saves two-thirds of the floor space. 


The new Sheridan Case-Maker produces from ten to fifteen thousand cases per day. Only one operator required. 


Write for full particulars. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


NEW YORK, 401 Broadway CHICAGO, 609 So. Clark St. 
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Print Any Form on Your Job Press 
that Will Fit the Chase 


No Streaking No Smearing 
Eliminate All Double Rolling and Most Offset 


The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor 


A small investment that will double the capacity of your press 


eo ¥ oi The fact that there are 
’ » some five thousand Doyle- 
a eieealina : Ds Allen Ink Distributors in 
3—Save a large percentage of - bet oan On Mi eppreey 
your slip-sheeting. el ’ ; . mately three thousand 
plants, shows that a large 
percentage of our business 
5—Increase the capacity of platen re sn ) & as / has been repeat orders, 
presses for larger work. Er a. \ ' and that there is real 
6—Reduce the wear and tear on j \ ey Jo Wait merit in this money-mak- 
noeners. j \ Ty eS nt ing and time-saving de- 
7—Overcome streaking in heavy y / P\ \\ y : " ‘ges vice. Have your platen 
— and solid tint jas // ; ‘3 — neat presses equipped with 
' ; Doyle-Allen Ink Distribu- 
8—Eliminate the use of form j \ f, ae E Me ; 
bearers. 3 7T 1 ia tors if you want them to 
9—Economize on amount of ink ’ produce better and more 
used from 20 to 50 per cent. profitable work. 


The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor attached to a 
Chandler & Price Gordon Press 


4—Prolong life of press by reduc- 
ing the impression. 


The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor is protected by basic patents which cover the positive drive 
of distribution rollers by gears. This is the identical method employed on cylinder presses 
and we guarantee perfect distribution on any form that will fit your platen press. There is no 
other method of obtaining the necessary vibration. The gears do the work. The Doyle-Allen 
Ink Distributor distributes. . 


Write for booklet describing the merits of this device. With this attachment on 
your Chandler and Price presses you can produce work that can not be duplicated 
on any other platen press. You can print any form that will fit on the press, regard- 
less of solids, and print single rolled without streaks. Slip sheeting on job presses is 
frequently eliminated by the minimum amount of ink possible to run with our 
vibrator and still get perfect distribution. 


THE DOYLE-ALLEN APPLIES REAL CYLINDER 
PRESS DISTRIBUTION TO YOUR JOBBERS 


This insert printed on a 10x15 jobber, equipped with Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor, 
single rolled, not slip-sheeted 


BRITTON & DOYLE 


812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers also of 


THE DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER 


For cylinder presses—to remove dirt and lint from paper before touching type form. Keeps plates and 
ink clean and free from paper dust. Large percentage of washups eliminated and clean printing 
assured. Indispensable on presses with long runs ef high speed work and where quality is necessary. 
















































































PREVENT OFFSET ELIMINATE STATIC 


By Using 


The DOYLE ELECTRIC 
SHEET HEATER 


For all kinds of Printing Presses, Folding Machines, Kelley Presses and Miller Feeders 
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Showing attachment for face-up delivery. Can be used with fly delivery in front of cylinder or behind cylinder under feed board 


‘‘We have increased the speed of our big Hoe rotary and have im- 


proved our product. 
great satisfaction.”’ 


CONSTRUCTION 
A open glow, hot, heater, throwing an intense live 
heat on the entire sheet or any part of it. It may 
be fastened to any part of any press. A combination 
switch at each end regulates each individual unit so 
heat may be used where it is needed and no heat wasted. 
This means efficiency and economy. 

A special formula wire of recent invention is used 
at only one-third of its capacity to insure perfect 
results and durability. This heater is made from the 
very best material that can be obtained. It is abso- 
lutely guaranteed and is designed to outlive your 
press. Invented by a practical pressman to meet 
practical pressroom requirements. 








The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater has given us 
THE Onto FARMER PUBLISHING Co., Cleveland 


MERITS 


_ the ink, thus preventing offset and allowing 
the carrying of sufficient ink. It permits quick 
backing-up and avoids aggravating delays. 

Eliminates static electricity, which insures perfect 
jogging, good register and an honest day’s run. It 
reduces paper spoilage, and in other ways makes the 
running of presses a less exacting science by removing 
many of the natural barriers to good results in presswork. 

Electricity does not use valuable life-giving oxygen 
from the atmosphere. It does not give off deadly, 
health-menacing fumes. It does give tremendous, clean, 
steady, strong heat, right where heat is needed to 
relieve the worst of pressroom annoyances. 


Protected by Patents 


BRITTON & DOYLE . 


- CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Press Room Efficiency Appliances 


DOYLE ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER 
DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER 


DOYLE-ALLEN INK DISTRIBUTOR 
DOYLE PLATEN PRESS PLATE HEATER 


When writing mention the size and kind of press and voltage of electrical current. 





























A HIGH SPEED STRAIGHT ROTARY PRESS 


Prints One Color on Each Side— Offset Web— Delivers Sheets Either Flat or Folded 
Size: 28 in.x 20 in.—You Can Use This Press to Advantage on Your Long Run Work 


Let Us 
Tell You 
More 
About It 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King Street, West 

















CHRISTENSEN’S Latest Type 


Stitcher- 
F ceding | 


Do not confuse this 
machine with our 


former machines as Wt es Many in operation. 

ey . —— —_ ees a Any number of stitchers can be used. 
this is a new design. High speed. Easy adjustments. 
It will save you labor and floor space. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada Southern Agents: 


J. H. SCHROETER & BROS., 
aeatenenmeeiiiemmmeenetl ag lng London, E.C. 133-135-137 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Eastern Agente: Chicago Office: 


GEO. R. SWART & CO., Marbridge Building, Room 469-71 Transportation Building, 
Broadway and 34th Streets, New York, N. Y. 609 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Agents: 
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Linotypers 





CEEOCUCTUL ELT ites 






No. 3 Simplex Feeder 
for Intertype Gas Pot 





IT will automatically feed type-metal into the 
pot of any make line-casting machine. 

IT will feed the metal just when required and 
just enough. 

IT will feed Blatchford metal or similar pigs with- 
out previous recasting. 

IT is the only feeder signaling when more metal 
is required. 

IT is the only feeder that covers the entire 
opening of the metal pot. 

IT saves a great amount of heat. 

IT feeds slowly and regularly, keeps the metal 
level and the heat uniform. 

IT prevents oxidation of type-metal. 













& 
METAL FEEDER? 


No. 2 Simplex Feeder 
for Linotype Gas Pot. 


Linotypers 





No. 4 Simplex Feeder 
for Electric Pot. 





What the Simplex Metal Feeder will 
do for Linotype Machines 


IT prevents sticks in the mold, hollow slugs and 
dull face. 

IT requires no installation charge, no holes to 
be drilled. 

IT is the only feeder having but three movements. 

IT can be placed on any line-casting machine in 
one minute’s time. 

IT decreases instead of increasing the burden of 
the man in charge. 

IT does not interfere with any ventilating pipes. 

IT saves a great amount of the operator’s time. 

IT uses type-metal blocks 24 inches long, weigh- 
ing 25 lbs. each. 








The total weight of the Simplex Metal Feeder is 52 lbs.—is strong and neat. 


The Simplex Metal Feeder 
is $50.00 positively net F. O. B. New York 
This includes one iron ingot mold 24 inches long 


Simplex Metal Feeder Company, Inc. 


Temple Court Building 3-5-7-9 Beekman St., New York City 


Phone 4114 Cortlandt Send for descriptive circular 
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Illustration 40”, 44”, 50” size Seybold Automatic Cutter 


The Clever Man 1s not the 
One Who Waits but the One Who Acts 


To talk reverently of pre-war conditions is to speak a dead language. 
Courage will count from now on as it did during the war and after the 
armistice. The man who hesitates to improve and increase the ability 
of his productive powers will lose out again just as surely as he has 
always lost to the man who prepares for future and bigger business. 











K KH SK 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Makers of SEYBOLD and OswEco Cutters and Die Presses 


Branches and Agencies 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
PARIS LONDON BUENOS AIRES STOCKHOLM 
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VERY day turned corners are in- 
creasing pressroom and bindery 
costs—reducing output, wasting press- 
men’s and feeders’ time, spoiling valu- 
able stock, clogging folding machines, 
causing frequent stops for 


simply an extra fly that falls on the 
printed sheet the instant it is delivered 
to jogger and holds it flat while the 
regular fly is returning. The ““DOUBLE- 
FLY” is so constructed that the fingers 
remain on the paper longer 





wash-ups from double 
inking, slowing up pro- 
duction. 

Prevent these costly 





The 
“WAYFIELD 
DOUBLEFLY” 

Solves the Problem 


than is really necessary — 
guaranteeing that corners 
cannot turn. 

Wake up to what turned 








wastes in your plant. Equip 
your presses with the ‘‘ DOUBLEFLY”’— 
the latest ‘‘WAYFIELD” money-saver. It 
will end forever all your turned corner 
troubles and pay for itself in a few 
weeks in paper and labor saved alone. 

The “WAYFIELD DOUBLEFLY”’ is 


corners are costing you. 
Save these preventable losses now 
slinking away unseen. 

Let us tell you all about the ‘“‘WAY- 
FIELD DOUBLEFLY,” where you can 
see it work, what users say, what it costs, 
how it willincrease your profits. Address 


638 Federal S0tt WM. A. FIELD COMPANY Chicago, II. 


Manufacturers of Machinery for Printers, Electrotypers, Stereotypers and Engravers 
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Our thanks tor a 

Prosperous year 1920 and 

Our best wishes for 1921 

Are more pertinently expressed 


To our successful clientele by 


Our greatly increased facilities 


And activities in the 


Production of new inks 


. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Battery of Chandler & 
Price presses at the plant 
of the Welch-Haffner 
Printing Company of 
Denver. 


Welch-Haffner Printing Co. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


NE of the really big printing houses of the west is the 
Welch-Haffner Printing Company, of Denver. Their work 
covers every branch of printing,—copy, cuts, composition, print- 
ing, binding. Every department is manned by specialists. The 
platen-press department turns out a great volume and variety of 
work equal in quality to the demands of the firm’s high standing. 
Chandler & Price presses are used exclusively for job work. 
Purchases of new presses of the same make from time to time 
indicate that these presses have given full satisfaction. 


Write for booklet ‘‘The Profit in Printing’ 


Gikevetel arreal wales 
BS —PressesttGe 


The Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, Agencies in All Principal Cities 


i ee 
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The Monitor 
Bench LeverEmbosser 





“MONITOR-izing” Always Means 
Greater Shop Efficiency 


Each Monitor Machine made has been developed to meet some specific 
need of Printers and Bookbinders. It represents the cumulative manu- 
facturing experience of more than a quarter of a century. That’s why you 
are taking no chances when you install MONITORS. 


Quality and Service Are Inbuilt 
This Monitor Embosser does all kinds 


at cak Gi alas tos oc selene The makers of Monitors know just the sort of demands that will be made 
plates on cloth, leather, paper, keratol, on the machines they sell you. They know just where the excessive strain 
pipe on cher ae will come. They know just the range of work the machine must do if it 
ated machines made and turns out an is to be a profitable investment. That’s why you always find Quality and 
unusual volume of high grade work. Service Inbuilt in every Monitor. 


Monitors Include—Stitchers, Perforators, Tab and Indexing Machines, Punching Machines, 
WRITE FOR Round Corner Cutters, Paging and Numbering Machines, Creasing and Scoring Machines, 
CATALOG No. 27 TODAY Bench Lever Embossers, Standing Presses, Board Shears and other Special Shop Equipment. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


“Latham Machines Last Longest” 


BOSTON 1153 FULTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd Otley, England Lettergieterij Amsterdam, Holland 
Fonderie Caslon Paris, France H. J. Logan Toronto, Canada 
John Dickinson Cape Town,S.A. Geo. M. Stewart Montreal, Canada 





























Cutting the Cost 
of Doing it Better 


The Sprague Electric Type CR 6300 line of 

predetermined speed controllers for job presses, 
folders, pony cylinders and other small 
machines in the print shop has introduced 
increased output, greater safety to opera- 
tors, and better working conditions. 


This has been done through the standardi- 
zation and simplification of the automatic 
control, thus reducing the cost to a basis 
where the manual control is no longer 
attractive. 


We will be pleased to send you 
our bulletins. 


coe “ORY 4s Al (SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS) 


Automatic : : ) ‘ fi 
Controller with Vee | Main Offices Of General Electric Company  pranch Offices 
Dynamic Brake. - gums 527 W.s¢thSt. NewYork ; in Principal Cities 
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Challenge Pocket 
Type-High Gauge 


Designed to fill all require- 
ments of an accurate type- 
high bearer and cylinder 
gauge, yet is small enough 
to be carried in the pocket. 


Every Stoneman, Machine Operator and Pressman needs one. 
Price $1.50, postage extra. Weight packed, 2 ounces 








sable ote The Hoerner Shute-Board 
small and Type- High 


shop. 
Machine Saves half 


the make- 

ready time on forms 

containing wood 

mounted cuts. 

Has both a knife 

and file plane and makes cuts type- 

high, squares, miters, rules, bevels patent block plates, etc. 


Price, with 1 Knife and 1 File Plane, F.O.B. Factory, $60.00 








McGREAL raantexs* CHASES 


Chases quickly made up to fit any form 


Are especially useful as heading p 
chases. Made with and with- 
out cross-bars. Stores away in 


small space when not in use. Send 
forcompleielist of sizesand prices. 





Challenge Mammoth Iron Furniture 


65 Sizes jareeemmes Fills the space quickly. 
Invaluable for large 
open forms such 
as loose-leaf and 
blank-book 

work, open 
spaces in 

color forms. 

Sizes from 
isxzs to 

60x 120 picas. 





Send for Vest Pocket catalog of ‘Challenge Creations.” 








The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Main Office Chicago: 


and Factory: allenge 124 S. Wells St. 
Grand Haven, New York: 


Michigan reation 71 W. 234 St. 


for” 
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Goto Goes for 


Stock Certificates 
Both Regular-Litho and Steel-Litho Designs 
tock-Certificate Binders 
Bordered Bianks 
Diplomas Certificates of Award 
Bonds Mortgage Notes 
Charters Insurance Policies 
Marriage Certificates and Licenses 


Bound and Looseleaf @rporation Record-Books 
Lithographed Glendar Pads 
Art Advertising Blotters 


Art Advertising iling Cards 
Art Advertising Glendar Cards 


Samples of any of these Goes Printers Helps upon request 


Goes Lithographing Gmpany 
45 West Olst Street 
Chicago 


G 


We Suggest 
that you send for 
our booklet,"We suggest” 
‘— a printers’ help 

extraordinary 
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Why Buy Type 
Leads and Rule 


When they can be made with the 


THOMPSON 
TYPE, LEAD and RULE 
CASTER 


600 Ft. 
2-point Leads or Rules 
Per Hour 


150 Lbs. Type 
Per Day 


GET OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


THOMPSON 
TYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
223 WEST ERIE ST WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
































There Are Some Wesel Specialties 
That Should Be in Every Printin3, Plant 


Wesel Electric Proof Presses 

Wesel Electric Welded Chases 
Wesel “Final” Plate Mounting Bases 
Wesel Printers Saw Tables 


and many other articles that make up efficient equipments not only 
for the Printer, but too, the Photo-Engraver, 
Electrotyper, and Stereotyper. 


Ask for detailed information. We are always glad to hear from and serve you. 


F, WESEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


72-80 Cranberry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please mention The Inland Printer 
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Profit Making 
Equipment 


The Saves 50% 
Business Make Ready and 
Builder 75% Repister Time 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 





Complete Plate Mounting, Registering System 
for Book, Catalogue, Label and Color Printing. 





Steel - cr on Casters for Patent Base Equip- 
ment. 

Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine. 

Mashek Form Trucks. 

Gas Burners for Cylinder, Job and Kelly Presses. 

Rouse Paper Lifts. 

Iron Furniture. 

Steel Interlocking Furniture. 

Riebe Quoins, Keys and Guides. 

Electric Welded Steel Chases. 

Superior Chase Locks for Cylinder Presses. 

Rouse Roller Cooling Fans for Miehle Presses. 

Wesel Diagonal Groove Final Bases and Hooks. 

Potter and Poco Proof Presses. 

Slauson Cylinder Press Locks. 

Morgans & Wilcox Job Locks. 

Cylinder Press Seats. 

Page Fountain Dividers. 

Warner’s Roller Trucks for Job Presses. 

Rouse Mitering Machines. 

Rouse Tympan Holders for Pressroom. 

Shute Planes for Beveling and Undercutting 
Patent Plates. 

Hoerner Combination Shute Board and Type-high 
Machine. 





Morgans & Wilcox, H. B. Rouse, Challenge 
Machinery and Kramer Woodworking 
Co. Products 


4x4 Hook Com- 
plete for Small 
Plate Work. 


8x8 Hook Gives 8x8 Double Hook for 


6-em Travel. Narrow Margins. 


Latham Automatic Registering Co. 
Chas. J. Kanera. Gen. Mgr. 


608 S. Dearborn St. 170 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


Specimens 10¢ 


ic ty 
“NEW METHOD” 
‘EMBOSSING 


é es. (Patented in all countries) 





The Only Kind With Profit for the Printer 


You can makea die 4-Your light press is 
in 3) minutes. able to ‘emboss by 


You can take a good by this method. 
proof by hand, 5A die is “made 
without @ press. teady” in 5 minutes 
You can readily ~teady to run. 
correct, alter or . 6—-It is less costly than 
modify a die. using asecond color. 














No Acid 
No Metal 


Oe No Powder 


NCLUDES personal instruction 

by a qualified teacher how to 
make Dies, with every tool and 
appliance necessary for designing 
and making them. Bases for press, 
material for 60 dies. 20 ready-made 
dies, specimen book, the monthly 
Bulletin for one year, and the license 
to use the Method until 1934. 


All moneys to be made payable to 
Walter J. Ellis 











THE ELLIS” 
“NEW METHOD” 
EMBOSSING CO. 


140 WEST 38th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


i‘ 
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You Can Increase 
Your Production 





Present conditions, with an increased 
demand for printing, and a shortage of 
reliable labor, are causing no end of worry 
to printing establishments in every section. 


It’s difficult to obtain additional pressmen 
—and more difficult to obtain additional 
presses—but by equipping your presses with 


Carmichael 


Relief Blankets 


(PATENTED) 


For Cylinders, Platens and All 
Hard Packing Presses 


you can increase the productive capacity 
of your pressroom immediately, and at 
small cost. 


Our new booklet explains how these 
blankets decrease makeready from one- 
third to one-half —enable makeready to 
permanently stay ‘“‘put’”—decrease wear 
on forms so as to enable many times the 
number of impressions to be obtained from 
the same form without changes to forms or 
makeready—and other valuable features, 
all of which will help you to increase your 
pressroom capacity without the slightest 
sacrifice in the quality of your productions. 


Patented, or heavy hand-cut overlays are 
absolutely not required, even for the very 
highest type of presswork. Blankets will 
not form a matrix regardless of the length 
of the run. 


Write or wire for our new booklet. It con- 
tains names and addresses of printing plants 
near you who are already using our blankets. 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Branch Sales Office, 771 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 














For the Small Work 


Economically and Quickly Done— 
THE PEARL PRESS 


Six Strong Points of the Pearl Press 


1. SPEED— not limited. Can be run by foot power 
2,500 per hour, and fed easily. With electric or steam 
power applied this speed can be considerably exceeded on 
short runs. 


2. Easy Operation. — Being perfectly balanced and 
free from all superfluous iron the Pearl requires the 
minimum of power for operation. It is easy to “kick.” 
A splendid press for breaking in apprentices. 


3. Durability. — Will last a lifetime with proper care in 
oiling, and there can never be any lost motion to cause 
bad register or slurring. Cost of repairs very low. 


4. Strength.—It is amply strong for all classes of com- 
mercial work within the capacity of its chase and for small 
half-tone work. 


5. Noiseless.— Even at the highest attainable speed it 
is free from noise or jar. Can be run in an office building 
without disturbing the occupants. 


6. Cost.— There is no investment in the way of printing 
machinery that will pay better in any job-printing office 
than a Pearl Press, because of its small first cost, great 
producing capacity and immunity from breakages. The 
lowest priced pdwer-press on the market. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Massachusetts 
Golding Jobbers, Paper-Cutters, Tools 
FOR SALE BY THE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Also Type Foundries and Dealers Generally 
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Proved With 
Every Method 


The Taylor Registering Projector has thoroughly 
demonstrated its remarkable time-saving qualities 
both in make-up and in cutting down standing time 
on press, when used with any type of make-up or 
variety of patent base. 
A true and exact image of an impression of the key 
form, or other registering detail, is projected (as in 
a moving picture machine) directly upon the form, ' 
which is held on the stone as on the bed of a press. 
To obtain register, merely move the plate or type- 
matter to the proper place as shown in the “picture”’ 
on the face of the form, secure it in position, and 
you are ready for the press. This does not necessi- 
tate any change in the method of mounting or lock- 
ing up forms. The great saving comes in cutting 
down the time necessary to locate the form elements 
in correct position for lock-up. Guess-work is elim- 
inated, make-up time in the composing room and 
striking-in on the press are reduced to an almost 
unbelievable minimum. By our system, forms are 
registered before they go to press. This is where the 
saving counts. 

Write today for ful! details of the machine, its opera- 

tion, and our “ paying its way” plan of purchasing. 


The Taylor 


Registering Projector Co. 
927 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, Ltd., Sole Agents, Canada and Newfoundland —Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Agents Chicago and West, LATHAM AUTOMATIC REGISTER CO., Chicago. 
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ATIONAL Ready Record Forms assist the HESE Forms are indispensable as report sheets 
accountant in keeping the essential figures of any for the executive who desires to keep in close 
business in shape for instant examination and com- touch with the details of his business. The sheets are 
parison. They are printed complete on bond paper, banded 100 in a package, 500 in a box. Sold at the 
size 11x 814 in., and punched for ring binders. stationer’s and office supply houses. 
Send for a free copy of “GOOD FORMS FOR RECORD MAKING,” 
showing hundreds of ready ruled and printed forms for accounting. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY, 30 RIVERSIDE, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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N-O-S COMPOUND does away with the necessity of slip-sheeting. Why not try it? 


JAENECKE- 
AULT COMPANY 


CHAS.H. AULT, PRESIDENT & TREASURER 





anucry GKARS 


DURABILITY 


THE FOLLOWING 
FROM A PRINTER IS SELF- 
EXPLANATORY : 


‘‘WE WOULD LIKE TO RECEIVE ONE 
OF YOUR INK SPECIMEN BOOKS 
WITH PRICES. WE FORMERLY USED 
YOUR INKS ENTIRELY SOME YEARS 
AGO AND FOOLISHLY BEGAN TRYING 
INKS OF OTHER MANUFACTURE WITH 
SUCH SUCCESS THAT WE NOW WISH 
TO GET BACK INTO THE FOLD AGAIN 
WITH THE OTHER WISE USERS OF 
JAENECKE INK.” 


No intricate parts or other 
delicate mechanism to wear 
out, connected with the fact 
that you can tie up bundles 
much faster, are the reasons 


that so many CRAWLEY 


Bundling Presses are used. 


TING & LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


ae 


FACTORY & EXECUTIVE OFFICES, NEWARK,N.J. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK:CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
Our goods can also be obtained from 
printers’ suppliers everywhere 
| PEPE rrr 


“ First Aid Hints to Printers.” Our little booklet just issued is yours if you’ll only ask for it. 


Crawley Book y 
Machiner y Co. Cri Peess 
NEWPORT, KY. ‘High Speed 


Inexpensive to Maintain 














Driving the Small 
Rotary Press 


Westinghouse-Cline motors and 
controllers are made to suit 
the equipment of print shops 
whether that equipment is 
a small rotary press, a wire 
stitcher, a folding or cutting 
machine or all of these and more. 


In the application of 
electric drive to 
printing, cutting or 
type-making ma- 
chines, assure your- 
self of correct equip- 
ment properly 
applied. Write us. 





Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Offices in All Large 
American Cities 
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DO YOU READ TRADE PAPERS? 


BY REUBEN EDSON DOCKHAM 


While this article is a direct presentation of the benefits to be 
derived from studying trade papers it contains so much of a sound, 
practical nature of value to every reader that we recommend a care- 


ful reading of it — Epitor. 


N a general way, “that man 

is most successful who knows 

the most about his business.” 

There is a wealth of information 

in the world for the person who 

uses his eyes to see with. That 

may sound a little paradoxical 

to you readers, but it is not so 

much so as you might imagine, 

) for the busy man of our day and 

generation seems not to use his eyes for this purpose. 

It is good fun sometimes to stand on a busy street cor- 

ner with your eyes wide open and watch what is going 

on. Try it some time and you will find that all the 

comedy and tragedy of life isn’t depicted upon the 

stage or printed in books. All of which is by way of 
introduction to the following. 

I have been going about visiting some of the offices 
of men of the building trades and talking with them 
about business in general and have, by a little maneu- 
vering, brought the conversation around to the sub- 
ject of trade papers. In many places I have found well 
known trade publications upon the desk of the pro- 
prietor, some wide open, some laid aside with marks 
designating particular articles or paragraphs, and in 
many cases have found copy after copy, unopened and 
laid away in their original wrappers, just as the post- 
man delivered them. It is apparent that almost every- 
body takes trade papers, but it can not be truthfully 
said that everybody reads them. 

It seems incredible that we should fail to appreciate 
the wealth of general information contained in the 
advertising section, and the amount of good in the 
various articles contributed by men of practical and 
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scientific ability. We hardly realize that we have a 
veritable mine of information right at hand. 

To get back, however, my interviews with these 
good brother craftsmen have been of much interest to 
me. One tells me that he reads his trade publications 
religiously — and he receives several — that he goes 
back to his office Saturday afternoons when the help 
are all gone, and spends the time going over them. 
This man is one of the biggest men in his field in his 
vicinity, progressive and alert, constantly taking advan- 
tage of everything new. His entire business establish- 
ment has an air of prosperity, and his office looks like 
the last word in business efficiency. 

Another, a small man in business, tells me that he 
doesn’t read trade papers. His was one of the places 
where I found the papers unopened. His shop for 
some reason or other does not carry an air of pros- 
perity, not, I think, wholly because he doesn’t read 
trade papers perhaps, but because of a reason that I 
am going to get to later. 

Another says: “Oh, yes, I read them some, but 
there isn’t much in them; why, those writers make me 
tired, some of them don’t know as much about business 
as I do myself, they are visionaries. Why, some of 
these chaps who write can not put the things they write 
of into practice.” Well, what of it? Truth is truth, 
and a man may have a vision of the ideal, though he 
may fall far short of attainment. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that he who writes does not invariably 
try to present himself to his readers, but rather the 
bigger part, his thought as he conceives it. 

One of the greatest works on psychology, perhaps 
the greatest of the century, one which for saneness and 
practicability stands foremost among works of its kind, 
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was written by a man who through bodily weakness 
and affliction fell far short of the aim of his book, but 
that fact detracts nothing from the value of his mes- 
sage. The fact is we speak and act, not alone from 
experience but from aspiration and hope. Some men 
are tellers, or, as our Science friends would say, way 
showers, and not, perhaps, doers. 

Another good chap says, “ No, I don’t read them, I 
haven’t time,” and he, by the way, does less than ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of business a year. 

So I might go on multiplying cases, but these will 
suffice in that they typify three classes who subscribe 
to these publications. 

Now, it may not be a natural sequence that the 
successful and progressive contractor is the one who 
does read these valuable helps, but it seems to be a 
fact that the chap who does not read is the one who 
runs a business on a more or less hit or miss manner, 
and the successful man invariably seeks all the infor- 
mation that is available. 

Some things in a business career are pretty hard to 
get through actual experience, and one in our trades is 
apt at any time to come across a snag or a job the like 
of which he has never experienced. In such a case he 
has to proceed purely on judgment, and any judgment 
except that based upon experience is at best only a 
guess which can easily be wrong. For illustration, let 
us suppose I am a new man in business. I have come 
up from the bench, as so often happens in our business. 
Perhaps I have been a master for, say, some months, 
and my first contract comes in to figure. I can take 
off the quantities correctly, can price them properly, 
but now comes the step that determines my business 
future: How much profit and how much overhead 
have I got to figure upon? I have been in business 
scarcely long enough to have dug this out myself, so 
what amI todo? Well, if history proves anything, the 
thing I’ll do is to put at the foot of my column an 
amount from ten to fifteen per cent less than I should, 
and so I throw away some valuable years of my life 
before I find things out. But if my eye chances to fall 
upon some article in one of the trade papers written by 
a man who has something worth while to say about 
costs of doing business and has made definite state- 
ments backed by his personal experience that his cost 
is twenty, thirty or forty per cent, I’ll pause a little 
before I make the mistake of being too low. 

So, then, the fact is apparent that by neglecting to 
read one may overlook some article or thought that 
might be of inestimable value to him. 

It is not so many years ago that the term overhead 
expense was comparatively unknown. You men of the 
trade know that it was then quite the customary pro- 
cedure to add your columns of stock, labor, carting, 
freight and incidentals, and then as profit — mind you, 
I said profit — add the magnificent sum of ten per cent 
and go blissfully on your way, thinking you were mak- 
ing money. Well, that day has passed or is passing, 
and the medium by which the change was wrought has 
been trade papers, for by no other means could a gen- 
eral idea be disseminated. 
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Some older men of the trade feel pretty confident 
of their position and it’s hard to teach an old dog new 
tricks. Some of the older men are the worst of our 
competitors, in that they do a superior quality of work 
at a ridiculously low figure. It is sometimes hard to 
reach them, in fact their position in the building game 
is like that of the foreigner who comes to our shore, 
and brings with him the customs and mode of living 
of his home land. We feel that we can never teach 
him our ways, for he prefers old tried ways to which 
he is accustomed, but there is one way to lift him up, 
and that way is through his children, for you know, he 
may be Greek, Jew, Pole or Armenian, but his children 
are American, and they absorb our customs and point 
of view, and they are the leavens that lighten the lump. 
So it is with our older men of the trade, there are in- 
stances without number where the son comes into the 
father’s business, and through his new view of things 
brings about methods up to date and progressive that 
revolutionize the old business structure. 

Yes, it pays to read trade papers. Let me tell you 
of an actual occurrence, and while the real name of the 
individual is omitted, he has promised to give to any 
one interested a personal interview if it is in the inter- 
est of general helpfulness. 

Let me introduce then my friend, a man of fifty- 
five years, who for some twenty years has been en- 
gaged in a branch of the building trades. His yearly 
volume of business for quite a period was about one 
hundred thousand dollars; his condition, financially, 
was similar to that of many of our men; he skated 
along on thin ice, carrying a monthly bank balance of 
some one hundred to two hundred dollars, and he sub- 
stantiated this statement by showing stubs of check 
books covering a period of some years. Times without 
number he would ask himself ‘“ What is the matter with 
me? I know my business, I have an average amount 
of intelligence and work hard. Why do I not go 
ahead?” And that question has been asked by many a 
man of our trades for a great many years. 

In the early spring of 1918 he sat in his office read- 
ing the current issue of a trade journal and came across 
an article, which he read with interest. As he finished, 
like a flash of light came the thought that here were 
recorded conditions typical of his concern. If the 
writer had known of his affairs he could not have 
written an article that would have hit the case better, 
and right there the real trouble and its cure became 
apparent. 

How he revised his methods and put the new plan 
into immediate operation, how well he has succeeded, 
the size of his monthly bank balance, a liberal savings 
bank deposit, a business truck and a pleasure car, all 
bills paid, his regular six months’ trial balance and net 
profits, all these things are not really matters of moment 
in this article. They are in fact another story, but let 
me assure you, good readers, that all these things are 
highly gratifying to my friend. 

Now, these questions naturally suggest themselves: 
How much has his former business of $100,000 a year 
increased since he revised his plan? How much did he 
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do in 1918 and the first six months of 1919, at which 
time I interviewed him? The answer, as shown by his 
books, is that the business remained, in volume, prac- 
tically the same as before, therefore his entire success 
can be laid to his change of plan and its execution. 
Incidentally it has changed the man from one who was 
harassed by uncertainties and worry and beset by bur- 
dens common to us all, to one who enjoys life in all its 
phases, who at the age of fifty-five years begins his 


| AVING had occasion to answer 
an inquiry made by the Stand- 
| ardization Commission of the 
German Industries, with head- 
quarters at Berlin, concerning a 
certain technical detail of the 
standardized universal paper 
sizes (formats), I am prompted 
to give more publicity to the 
= } information which I furnished 
this commission pertaining to its important question. 
Before taking up the question, it may be well to again 
set forth the principles and details of this system of 
economical sizes. The oftener the matter is presented 
the better it will fix itself in the minds of the craft; 
hence I will do so, as briefly as possible, in the follow- 
ing propositions: 

1. That we have too many sizes of paper and of 
books, and other products made of paper by the printer, 
is well recognized. Few (and these I find are generally 
the erratic minded) have ventured to dispute this fact. 

2. Any system of reducing, simplifying and nor- 
malizing the number of book and paper sizes must 
have a scientific basis in proportioning the height to 
the width (or the length to the breadth) and of main- 
taining similar proportions throughout all the sizes, 
large and small. The esthetic side also deserves con- 
sideration. These points are met by sheets or pages 
whose proportionate dimensions conform to that of the 
so called “hypotenuse oblong.” This oblong is 
obtained by taking the side of a square as the measure 
of width, and for that of the length the diagonal line 
or distance between opposite corners, forming the 
hypotenuse of a right angled triangle whose two other 
sides are equal. Mathematically expressed, the for- 
mula for such a calculation is: 1 to the square root of 
2, or, as extracted, 1:1.414-++. We find that the sec- 
tions of such a “hypotenuse oblong” sheet, when 
folded or cut centrally, have the same length to width 
proportion. All further central folding or subdividing 
gives the same result. A sheet measuring 12 by 17 
units (of any measure) is a very close approximation 
(in fractionless figures) to this proportion, which more 
accurately expressed is 12 by 16.97. 
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business day with an enthusiasm as of youth, and to 
whom business has become a fascinating game. For the 
old order of things has “ passed away ” and as the good 
book says “all things are become new.” And, mark 
you, it was all the result of an article which appeared 
in a trade paper. 

So I close this, putting to you good readers who 
have borne with me thus far once again the question: 
Do you read trade papers? 





3. For a universal system of this sort a universal 
unit of measure must be selected. As all the scientists 
prefer the metric system, and as it will prevail in the 
long run, despite whatever opposition there may be, we 
are constrained to take a unit from this system, the 
centimeter seemingly being the best. It is used for 
paper by all countries that have adopted the metric 
system. But, for present needs, there can be no objec- 
tion to employing the approximate inch equivalents in 
stating or in using the various sizes in the system. 

4. Starting then with 12 by 17, which we take in 
centimeters, we multiply its sides by 4, to get a proper 
minimum size of mill sheet, one measuring 48 by 68 
centimeters, or approximately, in fractionless figures, 
19 by 27 inches. When doubled, the size will be 68 by 
96 centimeters, or 27 by 38 inches. This size of 27 by 
38 inches is fixed as one of the main sizes of the uni- 
versal system, intended for mill sheets. 

5. As one size of standard sheet is not enough for 
most purposes, a secondary or intermediate size has 
been fixed upon. This is ranged in geometrical pro- 
gression between 27 by 38 inches and its double, 38 by 
54 inches. The geometrical mean, in round figures, is 
32 by 45 inches. The equivalent for those using the 
metric measures is 81 by 114 centimeters. 

6. The system provides two main or normal sizes 
of mill paper and cardboard. As auxiliary sizes for 
special needs four other sizes are fixed upon. The main 











For- Size in Size in 
mat Inches Centimeters 
No. 

12 19 x27 48x 68 
12% 22% x 32 57x 81 
13 27 x88 68x 96 
13% 82 x46 81x114 
14 38 x54 96 x 136 
14% 45 x64 114 x 162 











Series B (Mill Sheet) Sizes. 


sizes are halved for writings and similar class papers, 
and doubles of the main sizes are included for the print- 
ing of very large forms. Known as Series B sizes, the 
foregoing table gives the numbers of the various sheets, 
those in italics being the main ones. The dimensions 
are stated in inches and centimeters. 
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7. An order must be arranged for the sizes to 
which sheets or pages are to be trimmed after being 
folded and collated for books, pamphlets, magazines, 
etc.; also for the sizes of single pieces or loose leaves, 
such as circulars, price lists, letterheads, statements, 
stickers, cards, stamps, etc. To set up an orderly sys- 
tem of such trimmed or divisional sizes, based upon the 
hypotenuse oblong, the metric unit of 1 centimeter is 
taken as a starting point. The first size is 1 by 1.41 
centimeters. This is repeatedly doubled, giving a series 
of sizes to which are given full numbers in the Series A 
list of sizes which follows. 

8. There is a well defined need for a series of sizes 
intermediate between those mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. Such a series is ranged in geometrical mean 
between them, and its sizes are given half numbers in 
the following complete table: 


For Stamps, Stickers, Carps, Etc. 














For- Size in Size in 
mat Inches Centimeters 
oO. 

1 #x # 1 x 1.41 
1% Hx # 1.18 x 1.68 
2 #ix # 1.41x2 
2% Hx 1.68 x 2.37 
3 2 x 2. 

2.37 x 3. 
4 2.83 x 
4% 1#x1% 3.37 x 4.75 
5 1% x 23 4 x 5.66 
5% 1% x 2% 4.75 x 6.75 











For Books, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, 
Crrcutars, Carns, Etc. 








For- Size in Size in 
ong Inches Centimeters 









9 65x 8% 16 x 22.6 

914 7% x 10% 19 x27 
10 8% x 12% 22.6 x32 
10% 10% x15 27 x 38 





For Larce Cuarts, Maps, Prints, Posters, Etc. 











For- Size in Size in 
mat Inches Centimeters 
oO. 

ll 12% x17# 32 x 45.2 
11% 15 x21\% 38 x 54 
12 17#} x 253 45.2x 64 
12% 204% x 30 54 x 76 
13 25% x 35% 64 x 90.5 
13% 30 x42% 76 x108 
14 35% x 50% 90.5 x 128 
14% 42% x 60 108 x 152 











Series A (Trimmed Sheet) Sizes. 


9. In practice very little use will be made of the 
sizes below No. 4; even Nos. 4 and 4% will have but 
slight use. The sizes from No. 5 to 114 are the ones 
which will concern us most. These fourteen sizes 


should surely be enough to satisfy all the needs of 
books, pamphlets and magazines. For such publica- 
tions the full numbered Series B mill sheets are folded 
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to form books in the full number trimmed Series A 
sizes, and, depending upon the number of folds, the 
library designations for them are as follows: Small 
folio, small quarto, small octavo, small 16mo, small 
32mo, etc. The intermediate sizes are folded from the 
half number mill sheets and the library designations for 
such book sizes, as trimmed, are: Large folio, large 
quarto, large octavo, large 16mo, etc. The scheme 
does not recognize 12mo (duodecimo) nor 24mo as 
regular sizes; the awkward folding condemns these as 
uneconomical. 

10. As cover papers are generally required to be 
larger in size, to properly cover books and magazines, 
two special sizes are provided, under Series C classi- 
fication. Their numbers and sizes are: Cover No. 12 — 
20 by 28 inches (50 by 70.7 cm.), and Cover No. 12% 
— 23% by 33 inches (59.5 by 84 cm.). These sizes 
may be doubled if necessary. 

11. The system also provides sizes for envelopes, 
file holders, etc., and for photographic films, plates and 
printing out papers. The sizes, put under Series B 
classification, are arrived at by dividing the metric mill 
sheet sizes by 2, or some power of 2. The range of the 
most useful of these sizes is as follows, the dimensions 
being stated in inches and in centimeters: 








For- Size in Size in 
mat Inches Centimeters 












6 x 8.5 


6% 24x 4 7.12 x 10.12 
*7 3Hx 4% 8.5 x12 
7% 4 x 5% 10.12 x 14.25 
*8 4%x 6% 12 x17 
8% 5%x 8 14.25 x 20.25 
*9 6Hx 9x 17x 24 
*914 8 x1l% 20.25 x 28.5 
*10 9% x 13% 24 x34 
11l¥ x 16 28.5 x 40.5 











Series B (Envelope and Photo Material) Sizes. 


The sizes prefixed by an asterisk (*) are the ones 
intended for photographic plates, films and printing out 
papers. The photographic prints should be trimmed 
to corresponding Series A sizes or mounted on mats 
cut to Series A sizes. With these photographic films 
and plates used in reduction or enlargement work, the 
same proportion of length to width of picture or sub- 
ject is maintained in all sizes. This accommodating 
feature is lacking in the old range of camera, plate, 
film and photo paper sizes. 

(To put it beyond mistaking, Series A sizes are for 
the trimmed pages or leaves; Series B sizes for mill 
paper, envelopes and photo materials; and Series C 
sizes for cover paper. The use of the three series must 
be confined exclusively to their respective purposes. ) 

12. We now come to the answer to the query men- 
tioned as suggesting this article. The commission de- 
siring information feared there would be a wastage of 
paper when cutting mill sheets into smaller ones for 
various uses. I replied by showing how wastage, in 
such cases, could be entirely avoided or brought down 
to almost nothing. Though I had figured it out partly 
myself, I must give credit to Fred Schulder, of the 
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United Brass Manufacturing Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the graphic illustration of some possibilities, 
which he did in a monograph entitled “ The Hypote- 
nuse Oblong as Affecting the Adoption of a Universal 
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When the 32 by 45 inch sheet is treated as per 
Diagram A, that is, folding and then trimming, we get 
the trimmed size of 742 by 105 inches, which is the 
“National Catalogue Size”; but if cut flat, as per 
Diagram B, we can get 18 pieces of the same size, as 
we have cuts of 3 times 1054, equaling 317% (almost 
32) the narrow way, and 6 times 714, equaling 45, the 
long way. This explains why our present 32 by 44 
inch size should give way to a 32 by 45 inch size. 








As Cut Cut from Stock or Mill Sheets—Series B 








Series A 
Sizes in 
Inches 
‘|(and Centi- 
*meters) 


(48 x 68) 


Size 
No. 12% 
2214x32 in. 
(57 x 81) 


Size 
No. 13% 
32 x 45 in. 
(81 x 114) 























1ux lis 
(2.83x4) 


288 (24x12) 


400 (20x20) 
392 (28x14) 


576 (24x24) 


800 (40x20) 
784 (28x28) 





1l#ix 1% 
(3.37x4.75) 


200 (20x10) 
196 (14x14) 


288 (24x12) 


400 (20x20) 
392 (28x14) 


576 (24x24) 











Catalog Size,” and presented at the Catalogue Con- 
ference of the Purchasing Agents’ Association, held in 
Chicago, May 22, 1918. I have since discovered 
further possibilities and will present the findings in the 
accompanying diagrams and tables: 

Diagram A shows a 27 by 38 inch sheet outlined for 
16 pages of a book or pamphlet. When folded the 
pages will be trimmed to 6% by 87% inches. (Forms 
for books or any folded work will be made up in forms 
of 4, 8, 16, 32 or 64 pages, the pages after folding being 
trimmed at the front, top and bottom edges.) 


134%x 23 
(4x5.66) 


144 (12x12) 


200 (20x10) 
196 (14x14) 


288 (24x12) 


400 (20x20) 
392 (28x14) 





1%x 2% 
(4.75x6.75) 


100 (10x10) 
98 (14x 7) 


144 (12x12) 


200 (20x10) 
196 (14x14) 


288 (24x12) 





2y5x 375 
(5.66x8) 


72 (12x 6) 


100 (10x10) 
98 (14x 7) 


144 (12x12) 


200 (20x10) 
196 (14x14) 





25x 334 
(6.75x9.5) 


50 (10x 5) 
49 ( 7x 7) 


72 (12x 


100 (10x10) 
98 (14x 7) 


144 (12x12) 





Bax 4%5 
(8x11.3) 


36 ( 6x 6) 


50 (10x 
49( 7x 7 


72 (12x 6) 


100 (10x10) 
98 (14x 7) 





334x 5s 
(9.5x13.5) 


25 ( 5x 5) 


36 ( 6x 


50 (10x 5) 
49 ( 7x 7) 


72 (12x 6) 





18 ( 6x 3) 


25 ( 5x 


36 ( 6x 6) 


50 (10x 5) 


49 ( 7x 7) 
36 ( 6x 6) 


475x 65 
(11.3x16) 





53x 7% 18 ( 6x 25 ( 5x 5) 
(13.5x19) 

64x 8% 
(16x22.6) 





18 ( 6x 3)} 25( 5x 5) 





74x10% 18 ( 6x 3) 


(19x27) 


874%x12% 
(22.6x32) 


105%x15 
(27x38) 








9( 3x 3) 

















10% 



































Diagram B. 


Diagram B shows the same size sheet outlined for 
dividing into 18 pages or sheets, each of which is also 
cut 6%e by 87 inches, the same as in the other diagram. 
The sheet is divided into 3 times 87% inches the narrow 
way and 6 times 6%e inches the long way, with scant 
waste. Instead of cutting the sheet into 16 parts of a 
size, as results when folding, one can, as per Diagram 
B, cut it into 18 parts of the same size, and thus secure 
a gain of 1234 per cent in quantity. 


Table Showing Number of Pieces Which Can Be Cut Out 
of Stock Sheets of the Standardized Universal 
Formats, With Slight or No Loss. 


Applying to stamps, stickers, labels, cards, circulars, letterheads, bill- 
heads, statements, memoranda, price sheets and loose leaves generally. 
(The equivalents in centimeters are given within parentheses under the 
inch sizes.) 


This table shows that one can use not only 3 and 6, 
but 5, 7, 10, 12, 14, 20, 24 and 28 as divisors for cut- 
ting smaller “ Universal” Series A size pieces out of 
the mill sheets. The table also shows that if one is out 
of one size of mill sheet he can use another size, to cut 
into the smaller size desired, with scant or no waste. 
This illustrates a feature not found in the old unsys- 
tematic sheet sizes. It makes for a large measure of 
interchangeability, and is therefore promotive of econ- 
omy. As seen in the table, there are alternative ways 
of cutting sheets, though with the alternates slightly 
fewer pieces can be gotten out of a sheet. Yet, in 
some cases it may be desirable to use the alternative; 
stock and cutter are occasionally refractory. 
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A= Sa HIAPOLIS is one of the average 
¥/ Middle West cities, with its fac- 
AY tories, wholesale houses, and 
EA also various publications issued 
qi by organizations, in addition to 
|, the regular array of daily news- 
j papers, weekly newspapers, etc. 
} In fact it has just a little more 
| than its share of publications of 
SS = various kinds. This made busi- 
ness good for the few printers in Chiapolis who had 
cylinder presses, binderies, folding machines, and the 
regular equipment necessary to do the work and issue 
the publications in a satisfactory manner. 

Two of the printing offices were especially equipped 
to do this work. One of the two printed many publi- 
cations such as a “society weekly,” a “political weekly” 
and several “ trade monthlies,” while the other plant 
specialized in printing a few “ religious ” publications 
and books. 

There was no need for either to be envious of the 
other. They were both doing a nice business, and the 
printers who did not make a specialty of “ publica- 
tion ” work fully realized they were out of it as regards 
handling this class of work. An ideal situation, indeed, 
and there could be no possible need of any conflict of 
interests, and there would not have been had the parties 
in the case been other than printers. 

But, do you know that each of these concerns was 
really jealous of the other? They could not be content 
to go their way, take care of their customers, give all 
the service possible. But that is the way of most 
printers. 

The jobs they had on hand interested them not. 
The jobs the other printers were doing were the ones 
they wanted. To make a price on a job and then lose 
it worried them much more than a customer hollering 
his head off because they couldn’t deliver his job on 
time. Let the customer holler, they have the job and 
are secure — but the job which they didn’t get yester- 
day and which went to Jones next door is a real case 
for worry. So, these two printers, each with a nice 
steady business, making a little money, could not be 
content. Not by a long shot. 

Discontent is a mighty good thing when one is dis- 
contented over not making a reasonable profit, where 
work is taken too cheaply, or where competition pre- 
vents the making of a fair profit. That kind of dis- 
content is something worth while. The discontent of 
our two printers was not of that kind. It was not 
profits but more work that they thought about. One 
printer could not pick up a copy of one of the “ religious 
papers ” without thinking how he would like to have 
that job in his plant and if the “ other printer ” were 
~~ *Copyright, 1921, by R. T. Porte. 
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not in town he could have the job. The “other printer” 
never saw a copy of the “ society paper ” without wish- 
ing that he were getting out something else besides 
“ religious papers,” and thought how nice it would be 
to have several other papers to get out besides the ones 
he had. 

As stock prices began to boost, and each felt that 
a raise in price was necessary, they reluctantly 
approached the various “ publishers ” and suggested a 
change in price. The publishers, in the years past had 
each been approached by the “ other printer ” in regard 
to his publication, but as the price seemed satisfactory, 
and had each year been printed for the “same old 
price ” there seemed no occasion for changing. Now, 
things were different, and with a raise in price staring 
each publisher in the face, it was time to think about 
some other printer. So to the “other printer” each 
publisher went. 

The printer who printed all the “ secular papers ” 
was pleased to have a chance to “ bid” on the “ relig- 
ious papers ” as he figured that by no possibility could 
he lose the papers which he had been printing for years. 
The other papers would be just a nice little addition, 
and being mostly monthly papers, he could avoid some 
of the days when his presses remained idle because 
there was nothing for them to do. So, figuring the 
prices very low, and counting on a lot of book paper 
he had on hand which he had bought at a low price, 
and deciding that the advance in price might be tem- 
porary and nothing to be scared of, every item possible 
was put down at the lowest price, and in a short time 
the “ bid ” was delivered. 

The printer who printed all the “ religious papers ” 
was very glad to receive visits from the publishers of 
the other papers with requests for prices. As he printed 
mostly monthly publications his presses were at times 
idle, and looking over the requests for bids he figured 
that by putting on a night force, without any extra rent 
or overhead, he could keep all his presses busy two 
shifts a day, and for that reason would be able to make 
very low prices on the “ secular papers ” and add con- 
siderable to his bank account. So, figuring the prices 
very low, and remembering that he had a lot of book 
paper on hand which he had bought at a low price, and 
deciding that the advance in price might be temporary 
and nothing to be really scared of, every item possible 
was put down at the lowest price, and in a short time 
the “ bid ” was delivered. 

The printer of the “secular papers” was very 
pleased soon after to receive a visit from the publisher 
of one of the “ religious ” papers, who stated that the 
bid was quite satisfactory, and that he had decided to 
make a change in printers. He gave the printer the 
order to get the cuts from the other printer, and said 
that copy would be sent at once for the coming issue. 
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The printer of the “religious papers” was very 
pleased at about the same time to receive a visit from 
the publisher of one of the “ secular papers,” who stated 
that the bid was quite satisfactory, and that he had 
decided to make a change in printers, giving the printer 
an order to get the cuts from the other printer, and 
saying that copy would be sent in promptly for the 
next issue. 

The next caller on the printer of the “secular 
papers ” was one that gave him a decided jolt, as it was 
one of the publishers of the papers which he had been 
printing, who called him — the printer —a highway 
robber, told him he had given him thousands of dollars 
more than he should, that he was off the printer for 
life, and ordered him to deliver the cuts to the “ other 
printer.” 

The next caller on the printer of the “ religious 
papers ” was one that gave him a disagreeable surprise, 
as it was one of the publishers of the papers which he 
had been printing, who said he never felt so bad in all 
his life to think that a dear brother would betray his 
confidence, rob him of thousands of dollars in the years 
they had done business together, and that really he 


HE star of the printing industry 
is plainly in the ascendant. The 
oldest veteran of the trade can 
recall no time when there was a 
keener demand for the printed 
word, when there was less com- 

“v7 plaint as to prices, or less insis- 

Y)) tence that the job be completed 
EIN by a specified time. Of course, 
——— ==) there are drawbacks. Paper is 
high in price and hard to get, and machinery is some- 
thing to be prayed for when one offers up his nightly 
hymn of hope. But even so, there have been many 
darker hours in the trade. Things aren’t so bad as they 
might be. There is, however, considerable doubt as to 
whether present conditions are real, in the sense that 
they are permanent. Probably, in the opinion of many 
thoughtful members of the trade, they are not perma- 
nent. Everything is inflated these days, and the print- 
ing business is no exception. Mushroom companies 
are springing up and are demanding printing and lots 
of it. Old customers are using more literature than 
ever before. Will the new companies flourish and grow 
fat? And will the old ones continue to order heavily 
of the products on which the printing trade depends for 
its bread and butter? 

It is not the purpose of this article to cast any cold 
water on the roseate hopes and dreams of the industry. 
Those who are noted for long looks ahead believe that 
for a long time to come business is going to be good, 
even if it should not be as good as at present. But 
these same men are not taking any chances. They are 
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must get his printing done elsewhere. An order was 
left to deliver all the cuts to the other printer. 

This sort of thing was enacted several times during 
the week, and in the end the former publisher of the 
“secular papers ” held contracts, at a very satisfactory 
price, for all the “ religious papers,” and the former 
publisher of all the “ religious papers ” held contracts, 
at a very satisfactory price, for all the “ secular papers.” 

Each printer had work, each had secured that which 
he had wanted so badly but had lost what he had, and 
in addition, at prices much lower, despite advances in 
costs. And neither was the happier for it. 

If you think this is not true, I want to say it is abso- 
lutely true, and true every day of the year. It may not 
be “ religious papers ” and “ secular papers,” but it can 
be any of the thousand other kinds of printing, where 
two printers think backward and think only of the 
printing the other printer has, and not of the jobs on 
hand which pay a nice fair profit, and which should 
have every attention possible. In fact it is the same 
old story of “ distant pastures look green.” 

Apply your own moral, and also decide what is to 
be done about it. I have told only the facts. 


building for the future while handling capably all that 
the present has to offer. And that is the theme of this 
article. 

As indicated, all sorts of new concerns have been 
springing up overnight, with all sorts of offerings to the 
public. It is no more than reasonable to suppose that 
the usual percentage will perish, after a more or less 
spectacular career, leaving the usual number of unpaid 
bills behind them, to be used as memorandum paper — 
if they can be made to serve even that purpose. So it 
behooves the printer to be rather certain of the outcome 
of an order before it goes through his composing and 
press rooms. The writer believes that the average 
printer is by no means blind to this element of risk in 
the present situation. In fact, many are not only mak- 
ing sure that they are going to get paid for their work, 
but are rather overdoing the thing. 

It is axiomatic that it is extremely difficult to meet 
the weekly pay roll with fair promises. The fellows 
who run the linotypes and work on the stones and play 
godmother to the platens and flat bed presses don’t do 
it for the fun of the thing, and the envelope filled with 
crisp fives and tens must be waiting for them promptly 
when the end of the week rolls around. Every one 
knows this, and no one will deny that a certain measure 
of caution is required in handling the work of new and 
unknown patrons, in order that the money may be on 
hand for the pay roll. But isn’t the thing being over- 
done? 

A business man who had just become a business 
man after a couple of years dodging insects and mis- 
siles in France settled down in a Middle Western city 
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recently. He gave the printer a small order, and being 
human and appreciating the fact that he had no par- 
ticular standing, handed the owner a ten dollar bill 
with the order, as an indication of good faith. He 
dropped in again several days later, found the work 
completed, gave a check for $21.50 to cover the balance 
due, and departed, taking the stationery with him. 

A few days later, the same man needed some letter- 
heads quickly. He telephoned the printer, and asked 
that five hundred be rushed through as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The following day, he was informed by telephone 
that they were ready. 

“Send them over, will you?” he asked. “I can’t 
get away just now.” 

There was a pause. 

“Will you be there to receive them? ” was the 
inquiry. 

“ Why, I suppose so,” he replied, somewhat puz- 
zled. “ Why?” 

“ Well, there is $5.25 due on them, and you haven’t 
established any credit with us, you know.” 

This was putting it rather baldly, and it immedi- 
ately got the goat of the young business man. He re- 
strained himself, however, and sweetly informed the 
printer that a check for that amount would be sent on 
the first of the following month, and that he might 
keep the letterheads until that date, if such were the 
printer’s policy. 

The writer has no intention of saying whether the 
printer or the buyer was wrong in this instance. How- 
ever, most of us would become rather peeved if it were 
indicated bluntly that our credit wasn’t good for $5.25. 
The point is that in this instance the printer lost a 
customer who could have been kept with the expendi- 
ture of the smallest possible amount of tact. There 
was no great amount of money at stake, but even this 
small sum could doubtless have been collected at once, 
if the request had been couched in the proper terms. 
The account may never have developed into a large one 
and the case in itself was not of great importance. The 
principle is important and deserves some thought. 

Printers are doing work for and otherwise coming 
into contact daily with more business men than ever 
before. This means nothing less than that never before 
was there such an opportunity to build for the future. 
Personality, assertions to the contrary notwithstand- 
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ing, does play a great part in business success. All of 
us would rather deal with a pleasant person than with 
a grouch, and, other conditions being equal, we will 
give our business to the former. The buyer of printing 
is no less human than we are. It is impossible to extend 
credit promiscuously, but what is possible is to make 
new business friends more easily than ever before, in 
these days when we are meeting more buyers, and every 
one is rushing around in a frenzy. 

The department stores may be taken as types of 
the most expert merchandisers in the country. No 
business man is closer to his clientele than are the 
department store executives. They are making more 
money than ever before, and it is an open secret that 
they are watching the present situation with the utmost 
anxiety. Why? Because they endeavor to build a 
business on the basis of repeat orders. They are get- 
ting poor merchandise at high prices, and they know 
this does not make for a sound situation. They are 
afraid of losing friends and future business. In many 
instances they are selling goods at a loss, because they 
know it is not worth the price they would have to ask 
to make a profit. 

It is not necessary to go so far afield to illustrate 
the point under discussion. Look through the pages 
of this magazine. You will find the advertisements of 
machinery companies, although you know that it will 
take some time for your order to be filled. Why do 
they advertise then? Simply because they realize that 
good will is the only solid business foundation. They 
may not need your business today, but they are going 
to continue to hammer away at the fact that they are 
still in business and will be in business ten years hence. 
They are building for the future. 

The printer can do likewise. He can advertise for 
the future by handling the affairs of today so efficiently, 
withal so courteously, that he will make friends who 
will stick when the situation is perchance not so bright. 
In time of peace, prepare for war, they tell us. In time 
of prosperity, prepare for hard times — this is just as 
good sense. 

All said and done, common sense is as valuable now 
as it was twenty years ago. This means, among other 
things, that business should not be thrown away unless 
it is obviously worthless. There is a middle course 
which may be pursued with profit. 
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WueEn educational budgets universally exceed mili- 
tary expenditures, sumptuary masses and classes will 
alike pass, but mobs and monarchs will continue to 
burst bounds and violate boundaries until governments 
put more faith in typefounders than gun foundries 


HERBERT KAUFMAN 
In McClure’s Magazine 
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Wir this issue we start another series of articles from 
the pen of R. T. Porte, who is too well known to our read- 
ers to need introduction. The new series will record the 
doings of the “ Printers of Chiapolis,” each article being 
based on actual facts. The first appears in the preceding 
section under the title “ Thinking Backward.” Those who 
have followed John Smith and his associates through their 
efforts in building up the cost and accounting system, and 
putting the plant of Jefferson Bell on a business basis, as 
set forth in “John Smith’s Bookkeeping ” during the past 
year, will, we are sure, be interested in Mr. Porte’s 
coming articles. 


WE have just finished reading the reproduction of a 
letter sent by a customer for whom a printer had produced 
a large catalogue. One part of the letter strikes us very 
forcibly: “The hundreds of details which unexpectedly 
turn up during the printing of such a book were master- 
fully handled by your company with perhaps a minimum 
of annoyance to us. In our minds, it is such attention to 
details that determines the fitness of a printer to the hand- 
ling of such a project.” These two sentences epitomize 
the kind of service that is desired by the buyer of printing 
and which is appreciated by him. The printer who renders 
service of this character and thereby gives the customer 
satisfaction is building for permanency, which means 
success. 





Harbty a month goes by without our attention being 
called to some misunderstanding, discussion or difference 
of opinion between a publisher and public officials regard- 
ing charges for legal notices. Newspaper publishers are 
all familiar with these controversies, which have been go- 
ing on for years. It is time that concerted action be taken 
to formulate some basis of agreement whereby these diffi- 
culties may be overcome. Reference is made to this sub- 
ject in the Newspaper Work department of this issue, and 
as stated there, the editor of the department has for some 
time suggested that a recognized authority or some organi- 
zation should take the matter in hand. The present writer 
has advocated this same action on a number of occasions. 
To bring about a definite, authoritative basis or standard 
upon which charges may be made for legal notices, a 
committee should be formed of representatives of each of 
the national organizations interested, together with one or 
two recognized authorities. The recommendations of this 
body could then be taken by each State organization for 
the purpose of having them adopted and made a part of 
the laws covering this class of work. Concerted action only 
will accomplish the necessary reforms, and the time for 
taking this action is now. Publishers will continue to face 
difficulty as long as the lack of a definite standard exists. 


4-5 


The Graphic Arts Exposition and Craftsmen’s 
Convention 


What will, without question, prove to be one of the 
greatest educational features that have ever been under- 
taken in the industry is the Graphic Arts Exposition, which 
will be conducted under the auspices of the Chicago Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen in connection with the 
second annual convention of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen. An announcement of this 
event appears elsewhere in this issue. In this exposition 
will be assembled the best and latest methods, materials 
and machinery — educational exhibits which will present 
worth while ideas for increasing efficiency and securing 
greater production. In conjunction with these exhibits, 
the convention sessions will offer an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to discuss methods and practices and bring out the 
best ideas for still further advancing the interests of the 
graphic arts. 

Conducted by an organization of practical printing 
executives whose sole purpose is to benefit the printing 
and allied industries without any thought of financial gain 
for themselves, this exposition should receive the unre- 
served support of every one interested in the allied trades. 
The craftsmen are to be highly complimented upon their 
undertaking, and it is to be hoped that they will receive 
the full measure of encouragement they deserve. 





What of Nineteen Twenty-One ? 


The curtain has been rung down on the year 1920, and 
we have now embarked on a brand new era. The ques- 
tion which is uppermost in the minds of all engaged in the 
printing trade and its multifarious branches is, ‘“‘ What of 
1921?” As was very truly said by Patrick Henry many 
years ago: ‘“‘ We have only the lantern of experience to 
guide our footsteps.” That remains as concretely true 
today as when the words were first uttered. Experience 
is a wise teacher. During the past few years a number of 
complex situations have arisen, which have produced con- 
ditions unparalleled in our industry. True, in dealing with 
the problems the inclination in a number of instances has 
been to follow the line of least resistance. 

This condition was, in some instances, perhaps, justi- 
fiable. Business was good, prices of raw material were 
high, no one could foretell with any degree of accuracy 
when the peak was to be reached, or when the period of 
deflation would begin. With commodities of all kinds 
aviating, it was but natural that the craftsman, he who 
produced, should seek his share of the prosperity. Nor 
was he denied. The cornucopia provided him with his 
share. Never was a refusal registered where the demands 
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were justified. It may be true that in some instances 
where the upper hand rested with the worker the “ squeeze 
play ” was engineered. Be that as it may, we have got 
to forget the past. The hands have been played, and a 
new deal awaits the action of us all. 

There is really no justification for pessimism. Pros- 
perity has had its innings, and if in the readjustment of 
affairs prices have to be lower, we must not be panicky. 
This great country of ours was not built upon such a 
foundation, and what is true of us in the whole fabric 
should also apply to the various branches. Nothing must 
be overlooked, none must try to escape his responsible 
share in the adjustment. 

In the unscrambling of our business and bringing it 
down to conform to present day conditions there must be 
no shirking on the part of any section. The keynote must 
be codperation. Every one has benefited and must bear 
his burden unflinchingly. The adjustment must above all 
things be equitable. Viewed from every angle, we repeat, 
the bogy of pessimism must not prevail. 

The year 1920 has been a good one for every one. 
May the present twelve months see every one blessed in 
proportion to the success which he contributes to the up- 
building of the country. We are warned that the situation 
confronting us is a serious one. It is just as serious as we 
make it. After all it is the mental attitude which prompts 
all humans. May the proper mental caliber be brought 
to bear on the situation, and thus a sane solution be 
assured. 

In the printing industry there are several matters of 
considerable importance. The whole industry is waiting 
almost breathlessly to see what the paper situation will 
result in. At present many are expecting a Henry Ford 
to appear on the horizon. At least three can, if they wish, 
assume this role. If one should decide to do so, then will 
be precipitated a condition which will cause much heart 
burning and consternation in the trade because there has, 
in many instances, been much speculation in paper. Many 
are caught “ long ” and are on the anxious seat as to how 
the market is going. The loss which they expect to take 
is problematical at the present writing, but they are hop- 
ing against hope that the break will be delayed as long as 
possible. 

With regard to labor’s position in the present situation, 
the spirit of fairness and equity must prevail. There 
must be a whole souled attitude of looking matters 
- squarely in the face. The men must above all things 
realize that it is not the proprietor who really pays the 
freight of high wages. It is the customer, because if orders 
are not sold, then under no circumstances can the pro- 
prietors of the various establishments offer employment. 
The law of supply and demand prevails. Often, too often 
in fact, is this angle of the situation overlooked by the 
workers. Intent sometimes to obtain as much advance 
as they can, they are inclined to overreach themselves. 
The law of averages must be taken into consideration. It 
is sometimes argued that what is paid in a particular 
region has no direct bearing on another territory. This 
line of argument is faulty, for the reason that a zone of 
competition is often established and we find printers in 
a city bidding against another locality for a class of work 
that keeps and employs a number of men. If the wage 
rate in one place is too high, then the inevitable happens. 
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The work is lost and, in consequence, employment is 
jeopardized. The: policy of “the shorter the nose the 
shorter the vision ” must not prevail. 

With the multifarious problems thrust upon us by the 
Great War, it behooves us to think and act constructively. 
The era of discontent must give way to a period of reme- 
dial measures that will relieve the situation, but above all 
we must not forget that all must share the burden unflinch- 
ingly. That applies to the craftsman equally as much as 
it does to the employer. During the coming year we shall 
have a greater question to solve than has for many years 
confronted the industry. What the outcome of the forty- 
four hour a week demand is likely to be throughout the 
country is purely speculative. There seems to have been 
some misunderstanding in certain quarters. In some cen- 
ters it has been agreed that the new schedule should be 
put into force. At this time there are those who consider 
it an economic crime for the eight hour work day to be 
reduced, while on the other side there are those who have 
been convinced that a shorter week is just to the workers, 
even if it is not desirable. What a shorter week means to 
the trade is not hard to determine. What it will cost is 
only a matter of calculation, because with the cost system 
reduced to a scientific standpoint it can be estimated to a 
nicety. Those who are students of costs are not likely to 
be fooled as to what the real additional cost will be. Not 
only will the working week be reduced four hours, but 
the remaining forty-four hours will bear their additional 
ratio of the overhead. Unless the change in the working 
week becomes general, it can be readily seen that the 
reduction will work a hardship from a competitive point 
on those centers forced to adopt it. 

The sane employer of today as well as the wise crafts- 
man realizes and knows that the spirit of codperation 
must be pre-eminent in all deliberations that take place 
on matters that have to be adjusted. Fairness and equity 
must be the cardinal points on which all controversies are 
to be settled. If not, then the whole web and woof of the 
industrial weaving of harmony will be rent asunder. May 
the spirit of mutuality continue, so that 1921 may go down 
in history as twelve months of unalloyed prosperity for 
every branch of the great printing industry —Henry Allen. 





The Value of Biographies 


As Samuel Smiles has written: “ Biographies of great, 
but especially of good men, are most instructive and use- 
ful as helps, guides, and incentives to others. Some of the 
best are almost equivalent to gospels — teaching high liv- 
ing, high thinking, and energetic actions for their own and 
the world’s good.” We may well add that the printers 
who have attained real success are those who have studied 
well the lives and work of the printers of early days. Such 
men truly have an appreciation of their work that can be 
gained in no other way. 

It has indeed been extremely gratifying and encour- 
aging to us to see the wide and growing interest that is 
being taken in the biographical sketches accompanying 
the portraits of early master printers which are appearing 
in this journal. It is an indication that many printers 
are proud of the history which stands back of their art. 
Would that a great many more had the same high appre- 
ciation of printing! 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any rélevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters 
will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


Blames the Lawyers for Faulty Punctuation 


To the Editor: MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

In the editorial department of the August issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER (page 601) you publish a correspondent’s 
letter regarding the elimination of punctuation marks. This 
letter deals particularly with law briefs and similar matter. 

In view of your own comments you may be surprised to 
know that in this country it is the universal practice strictly to 
follow copy in legal matter, and such copy is almost invariably 
without punctuation marks, other than the full point. 

If as your correspondent asserts, even judges may disagree 
as to the meaning in the case of unpunctuated copy, how can 
the compositor be expected to punctuate so as to give the 
correct meaning to legal copy? The remedy appears to lie in 
the hands of those who prepare such copy; namely, the 
lawyers. S. J. Hutme_. 





Special Advertising Rates for Special Editions 


Ava, OKLAHOMA. 
To G. L. Caswell, Editor, Newspaper Work Department: 

We are issuing a special edition of not less than 5,000 
copies, and it will contain at least sixteen pages. The reason 
for this special is that the Ad. Club will try to pull trade to 
this town in one of the usual ways each month. Since we pub- 
lish a small daily and there is a weekly published here, too, 
there should be no disagreement on prices. But for this issue 
we asked the merchants the rate of 40 cents an inch. Our 
contemporary asked half that, after we had been awarded the 
privilege of getting out the special. In order to keep the 
merchants from thinking we are cut throats, we have met this 
20 cents an inch rate. We shall be regarded with suspicion 
under any circumstance now, but what I should like to ask 
you is this: Is there any circumstance that would warrant the 
running of advertising matter in a 5,000 edition at 20 cents 
an inch? JC. Mee. 


Answer.— Taking the best experience of cost finding news- 
papers we have on hand, the National Editorial Association 
committee recommends an advertising rate of 55 cents an inch 
for 5,000 circulation of any newspaper. Personally, I dis- 
sented from that opinion and voted that 50 cents an inch 
should be the rate recommended. This rate, however, pro- 
vides for the usual 15 per cent discount to advertising agencies. 
Therefore, I feel justified in giving you my opinion that your 
rate for this special edition of 5,000 copies should very prop- 
erly be 50 cents an inch for the display advertising, less 15 per 
cent, if the business men feel they should have that agency 
discount, which would probably be made to them. Discount- 
ing the rate of 50 cents an inch 15 per cent would make a net 
rate of 4214 cents, a very reasonable and just charge for your 
advertising in 5,000 copies of one edition. 

I have evidence from the largest daily paper in Iowa, 
which has recently found that its cost sheets show a cost of 
21 cents an inch to set the display advertising and have it 


ready for the stereotypers. Adding the cost of presswork, 

white paper, postage and other items to this 21 cents, which 

would probably apply in your case, would, I think, make 40 

cents an inch a very low rate for the service rendered your 

advertisers. Any lower rate would cause you to lose money. 
G. L. CASWELL. 





Scrapping the Period in Addresses 


To the Editor: LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 

In the current issue of THE INLAND PRINTER you comment 
on the question asked you by a correspondent, “Is there any 
recognized authority that tolerates the omission of all punctu- 
ation in reading matter?” 

Quite properly you replied that there is no recognized 
authority that would tolerate such a practice. But don’t you 
think the period — and the comma for that matter — could be 
dropped in all forms of address without any material loss to the 
meaning? For instance, compare these two styles of address: 


Messrs James B Smith & Co Messrs. Jas. B. Smith & Co., 
Booksellers & Stationers Booksellers & Stationers, 
1921 East 32nd St 1921 E. 32nd St., 
Saint Louis St. Louis. 


Why should either the period or the comma be used in an 
address —or on a title page— when it is not needed to 
elucidate the meaning? What purpose does the latter punctu- 
ation mark serve, for instance, in your page headings when you 
run it thus: 
August, 1920 THE INLAND PRINTER 601 

Or why should the period be used in the line at the bottom 
of the advertisement pages: 

Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 

As you know, the tendency has been for years in the direc- 
tion of clearing title pages and advertisements of punctuation 
marks altogether. The usage of putting a period after a con- 
traction is one that must gradually go out, following the same 
law. Then why not start the movement now? 

James C. Mor fet. 





Letters We Appreciate 


To the Editor: WAUCHULA, FLORIDA. 
Enclosed you will find check for $4 for which keep my 
bible coming. Although I have been forty years in the game 
I can always find new ideas and get higher inspirations from 
every number of your valuable journal, and wish it were in my 
power to make every young member of the craft study THE 
INLAND PRINTER as he studied text books while in school. The 
public is becoming better educated to good printing every day, 
but unfortunately there are too many so called printers who are 
seemingly perfectly satisfied if they “ put it across,” hold their 
jobs and draw their pay. This class of “ artists ” have had easy 
sailing during the shortage of labor the past few years, but we 
hope to see the day when real frinters will take their places. 

GerorcE M. Gootssy, 

Editor and Publisher, “ The Florida Advocate.” 











INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
GREAT BRITAIN 


THE women hand and machine compositors in Aberdeen 
and Edinburgh are all members of the Scottish Typographical 
Association, there being no known case of an employed woman 
compositor in these cities outside of the union. 

Or the £20,000 required to complete the extension of the 
Caxton Home at Deal, over £7,000 has already been sub- 
scribed. This wing is to be dedicated to the memory of the 
men of the printing, stationery and allied trades who lost their 
lives in the war. It will provide accommodation for forty 
patients. 

On the program of the last annual meeting of the St. Bride 
(London) Lodge of Freemasons (on which occasion Sydney H. 
Caslon, son of H. W. Smith and one of the present owners of 
the Caslon Type Foundry, was installed as worshipful master) 
appeared the following: “ The menu has been printed by Bro. 
George W. Jones at the sign of the dolphin, in Lough Square.” 
The types and flowers used were shown in the first specimen 
book issued in 1764 by William Caslon, founder of the com- 
pany, whose colophon reads: “ This new foundry was begun 
in the year 1720 and finished 1763 and will (with God’s leave) 
be carried on, improved and inlarged by William Caslon and 
Son, Letter-Founders, in London.” What would we moderns 
think of the idea of taking forty-three years to erect or fit out a 
typefoundry or any other manufacturing establishment? Of 
course, like a clipping collector’s scrapbook, a typefoundry is 
really never completed. 

GERMANY 

Tue Association of Stamp Manufacturers has reduced the 
price of rubber stamps ten per cent. 

THoUvuGH there was recently a considerable reduction in the 
price of paper, its price is still 1500 per cent over that of pre- 
war days. 

It is said that the German Government’s interest in the 
official Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin) is represented by 
a contract by which it takes five thousand copies a day and 
pays therefor 720,000 marks a year (or about forty pfennigs 
for each copy), but it is to be noted that the columns of the 
paper are open to all of the Government’s declarations and 
official notifications. 

A STRIKE affecting the Berlin newspapers, lasting from the 
1st to the 14th of October, was settled by the proprietors 
granting raises in wages. The proprietors were prodded to 
this action, it is reported, by the declaration of the authorities 
that the Government could no longer take note of the non- 
appearance of the newspapers and would be obliged to force 
the proprietors to grant the wage increases if they would not 
do so voluntarily. 

One of the trade journals recently carried this advertise- 
ment: “An American publisher will come to Germany in 
August to seek the production of English books to the value 
-of one million marks. He invites proposals from able firms, 
stating the cost of furnishing the composition and electrotyping 
of 314 by 5% inch pages, paper for one thousand copies of 
booklets of 32 pages (5 by 73% inches), and for larger editions; 
cheap cloth or similar binding; packing for transmission 
abroad; state possibilities of delivery, etc.” Address is given 
in cipher to a Berlin advertising agency. 

AccorDINc to figures given out September 1, the following 
are the percentages of increase in the charges for printing in 
Germany over those prevailing in prewar days: Books, news- 
papers and periodicals, 900; catalogues and price. lists, 950; 
jobwork, 1000; special quality work, 1040. At the same 
date the increases in cost of production were indicated by the 
following percentages: Labor, 600; power and light, 1200; 
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repairs, 1400; machines, 1000; freight, 400; deliveries, 2000; 
oil, 1000; washing and cleaning materials, 2200; type, 1000; 
metal, 3000; inks, 2500; roller composition, 1500. It is no 
wonder that the master printers are dissatisfied with their earn- 
ings and are agitating for higher printing prices. 

A cIcGAR house in Bremen replied to the letter of a pub- 
lisher, who was soliciting an advertisement for his paper, in the 
following manner: ‘“ We acknowledge the receipt of your 
offer and would make use of the same if you are prepared to 
insert for us an advertisement without charge and without obli- 
gation, so that we may be able to judge the value of your 
medium. We aim to do much advertising in the near future, 
and will be glad to take your paper into consideration.” To this 
naive letter the publisher replied as follows: ‘“ We acknowl- 
edge the receipt of yours of the 22d instant, and would be 
pleased to meet the wish expressed therein if you could make 
up your mind to send us several boxes of your cigars, without 
charge and without obligation, that we may be in a position to 
judge their quality. We expect to purchase a few thousand in 
the near future and would thus be able to consider your goods.” 

WE quote the following from Der Deutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker: “In the latest issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
Henry Lewis Bullen, the librarian of the Typographic Library 
and Museum of the American Type Founders Company, Jersey 
City, presents the title page and printer’s mark of the praise 
song to typography by Arnold Bergel, published in Mayence 
in 1541 and renowned in typographic history. He had been 
searching a long time for this book and was about to call the 
attention of American book collectors to it and to ask their 
codperation in securing a copy, when a very handsome and 
complete copy reached his hands. The reproduced title page 
of this poem, ‘De Calcographiae Inventione,’ is peculiarly 
interesting in that it shows the first definite illustration of a 
composing stick, which looks exactly like the ones used today. 
Like many others ahead of it, this remarkable typographic 
specimen has found its way to America, but it is a consolation 
that it has landed in the Typographic Library and Museum of 
Mr. Bullen, who knows how to take care of his precious collec- 
tions and to make them available for general inspection. The 
savants will no doubt be obliged in future to travel to America 
when they wish to make researches into the history of German 


culture.” 
FRANCE 


Ir is reported that the Parisian journals have secured a 
reduction of five per cent in the price of paper. 

THE organ of the federation of working printers, Typo- 
graphie Francaise, has changed its name to L’/mprimerie Fran- 
caise, without change of size, form or character. 

Louis Ducos pu Havron, whose name is intimately con- 
nected with the history of three color photography, and who 
was among the first to substantiate the divisibility of colors 
into the three primaries, red, yellow and blue, died at Agen, 
August 31, aged eighty-three. 

SWITZERLAND 

THE last yearly report of the Swiss Typographic Federa- 
tion (of employees) gives its membership as 5351, as against 
385 non-union printers in the country. The income for the 
year was 403,000 francs and the expenditure 321,000 francs. 
The total of its assets is now 534,000 francs. Aside from this 
there is a sick, invalid and death benefit fund, the total of 
which is now 1,050,000 francs. 


PALESTINE 

THE administration has promulgated an ordinance intro- 

ducing the law of copyright into Palestine. The period of 

copyright is fixed according to the international copyright con- 

ventions, and the penalties for infringement are patterned after 
those contained in the English law. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ALDUS MANUTIUS, 
GREATEST OF ALL PRINTERS 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


most effective among the leaders of the most 
important Reformation in history —the 
New Birth of Learning, from which modern 
civilization emanated. What Moses was to 
the Hebrews, or Columbus to the western 
continents, Aldus was to Europe, leading our 
forefathers out of dense mental darkness into ever increasing 
light, of which we are heirs forever. He was the first to divine 
the fact that our Art is the main source and developer of 
enlightenment and of progress, both intellectual and material. 
He found printing at its best an art craft, but generally prac- 
ticed as a trade, and he transformed it into a profession, in 
which presses became altars dedicated to progress and types 
the voices of aspiration and leadership. He proceeded con- 
sciously and energetically to restore a lost civilization, unlock- 
ing treasures that had been buried and 
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and others, doubtless, that have been lost. The editions ran 
from one thousand to three thousand copies. If we average 
at fifteen hundred an edition, we have the astounding total of 
seven and a half million books issued in Italy in thirty-one 
years! So hungry were the people of Italy for the printed 
word! It was Aldus’ purpose to popularize the higher forms 
of literature, then known only to a few hundred scholars. He 
needed a public and a market for his missionary work. Clearly 
Venice was the best place for his mission. 

To appreciate fully the importance of the project of Aldus, 
the state of civilization in Europe in 1485 needs to be under- 
stood. Erasmus (1466-1536), who was to become the leading 
literary authority of his time, was a boy in 1485. In his matu- 
rity he wrote: 

When I was a boy sound letters had begun to be revived among the Italians, 
but by reason of the printer’s art being as yet known to a few, no books had 
reached us [in Holland, France, Germany and Britain], and in the deep tran- 
quillity of dullness there reigned a set of men who taught in all our towns the 
most illiterate learning. Rodolph Agricoli was the first to bring from Italy the 
breath of a superior culture. 

There had been a period of utter intellectual darkness in 
Europe from the fifth to the thirteenth century. To read the 
works of the pagan classic authors had keen prohibited 


throughout Christendom. The prohibi- 





forgotten in Europe for a thousand 
years, substituting for unreasoning faith 
that spirit of aspiring inquiry which is 
the source of all good things that men 
have or may attain. Were permanent 
and beneficent services the measure of 
popular fame, the name of Aldus would 
be exalted above our Luthers and Loy- 
olas or our Cromwells and Napoleons. 
Teobaldi Manucci, known to fame as 
Aldus Manutius (the Latinized form), 
was born in Bassiano, near Rome, in the 
duchy of Sermaneta, in 1450. He had 
superior educational training, first in his 
native town and afterward in Rome and 
Ferrara. In the university of the latter 
city he acquired a fondness for Greek, 
coming in contact with learned refugees 





tion was less severe in the Greek Catho- 
lic empire. In Asia Minor, Egypt, 
Northern Africa and Spain the Arab and 
Moor Mohammedans had fostered in no 
inconsiderable degree the classic litera- 
ture and sciences. As the Italians traded 
with the Greeks and the Mohammedans, 
a few works of the classic learning crept 
surreptitiously into Italy. Thus faintly 
the light of secular learning was main- 
tained, until in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries the Crusades occurred. Europe 
set out frantically to redeem the Holy 
Land and the would be redeemers were 
themselves in a measure redeemed, as 
they came back with broader ideas and 
skeptical minds and a better apprecia- 
tion of art. Light from Asia once more 








from Greece, driven out of their own 
country by its final conquest by the 
Turks in 1453. Aldus gained the friendship of many as- 
piring fellow students, among them Count Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola (son of a sovereign prince), much younger 
than he, but wealthy and influential, whose erudition has earned 
for him a place on the roll of fame. Pico, in 1482, secured for 
Aldus the position of tutor of the sons of Albertus Pius, 
prince of Carpi, with whom he lived on terms of happy inti- 
macy and friendship. While at Carpi, Aldus conceived his great 
plan of utilizing the new art of printing to restore to Europe 
the long forgotten literature and science of the Grecian civili- 
zation, which existed at that time in a few scattered manu- 
script copies, inaccessible as well to readers as to students. 
Albertus Pius encouraged the project and advanced the means 
to establish a printing house in Venice in 1489. In doing this 
the prince secured a place for himself in history which other- 
wise he would not have had. In 1503 Aldus added his patron’s 
name to his own, calling himself thenceforth Aldus Pius 
Manutius. 

Venice in 1489 was the greatest commercial city in Chris- 
tendom, and in the short space of twenty years had made itself 
the leading printing center. In its vicinity were the two best 
paper mills in Europe, those at Fabriano and at Colle, both 
established in the thirteenth century, long before the invention 
of typography. From 1469 to 1500 there were established in 
Venice two hundred and sixty-eight printing houses, as against 
one hundred and sixty-eight in all other Italian cities, and 
together these issued 4,987 books that have been identified 


Mark of Aldus Manutius. 


penetrated the darkest continent of 
Europe. 

These various vague cultural influences were felt only in 
Italy. There skepticism grew into a greater freedom of 
thought, and was the more influential because it was encour- 
aged by popes and cardinals and princes and in the universi- 
ties, as they came into contact with remains of the almost lost 
classic literature. Italian minds began to think more about 
man and human affairs than about a world beyond. This 
trend of thought is known in history as the Humanitarian. 
The Humanists themselves were divided. Part of them sought 
to harmonize the classical learning with Christian theology, 
while others sought a return to paganism under a profession 
of orthodoxy. Dante (1265-1321) and Petrarch (1304-1374) 
were of the first party. Boccaccio (1313-1375) was an early 
representative of the free thinkers. Under these forward liter- 
ary influences all the arts in Italy began to revive. The Italian 
language, originally a debasement of the Latin, was purified 
and systematized, while yet the common languages of France, 
Germany, Holland and England remained grammarless jargons, 
not used in schools and seldom in the churches, Latin being the 
language of the limited educated class. 

Thus it was that the first modern literature was that of 
northern Italy. There modern culture began. When Aldus 
was born, Italian and classic literature circulated sparsely in 
manuscript formats among a limited group composed of poli- 
ticians, ecclesiastics and the aristocracy and student aspirants 
to employment among these classes. It was mainly licentious 
—a reaction from the orthodox mental puritanism of the 
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Church, just as in the time of the Restoration in England, in 
the reign of Charles II, immorality was a reaction from the 
puritanism of the Puritans. It was liberty misused, but being 
liberty it had within it the seeds of progress. It was not, how- 
ever, a good basis upon which to reconstruct civilization. 

During this ferment in Italy printing was introduced there 
in 1469. In Italy, as elsewhere, the printers catered for the 
only considerable book demand — books for devotional pur- 
poses and for the use of priests in the churches and schools of 
theology. The earlier printers had little, if any, conception of 
the real power of their art. They were no different from the 
average printer of today, who sees in printing a more or less 
agreeable means of livelihood and profit — only that and noth- 
ing more. Nevertheless, the work of these Italian printers was 
of incalculable importance. They were developing a new world 
of readers. They were restoring a long lost literature, very 
interesting to persons hitherto held to a mental diet of ser- 
mons, commentaries and literary credulities. They had re- 
stored many works of Roman authors and a few of the Grecian 
classics, and the culture and attainments of Aldus himself are 
sufficient evidence of the great advance which had been accom- 
plished, unconsciously as it were, in a few years by means of 
printed books, which stimulated thought and ideas. Still man- 
kind’s greatest assets remained hidden to Europe. These 
assets were attributes of the higher Grecian civilization, as 
mirrored by its poets, philosophers, dramatists, scientists, and 
historians. It is a truism that our civilization in its cultural 
part, as distinguished from its materialistic part, is traceable 
entirely to Grecian sources. Grecian culture and Grecian ideas 
had dominated the Roman Empire when at the height of its 
glory and power. The eclipse of Grecian culture had resulted 
in the Dark Ages. The return of Grecian culture was to restore 
culture and the higher civilization to Europe and to liberate 
thought processes which had been enchained by medievalism. 
To reinstate the knowledge of Grecian culture, ethics, esthet- 
ics and arts was the task that Aldus consciously set for him- 
self. He splendidly accomplished his objective, and in doing 
sO was more instrumental than any other man in promoting the 
New Birth of Learning, Culture, Mental Growth and all the 
higher attributes of the civilization we enjoy today. 

From 1489 to 1494 Aldus was engaged in organizing his 
printing house and perfecting his plan. Types had to be cut 
and cast; presses and all the appliances of printing had to be 
made — none could be bought; workmen had to be trained; 
sources of supply of paper, vellum, ink ingredients, etc., had 
to be found; manuscript copies of the classic works which he 
proposed to print and publish had to be bought or borrowed 
and then carefully edited and prepared for the compositors. 
Five years was little enough time for all this work, but that 
Aldus restrained himself from issuing a few pot boilers proves 
the deep sincerity with which he entered upon his great mission 
of enlightening a world. His first book was the poem in Latin 
and Greek, “‘ Hero and Leander,” never before printed, though 
centuries old. It has twenty-two leaves, the Latin text facing 
the Greek at each opening. His second book was a Greek and 
Latin grammar, and his third book was the first volume of the 
works of Aristotle, which he restored to the world in five 
great folio volumes. 

Says a recent encyclopedia: ‘The influence of Aristotle 
on human thought has continued unbroken to the present day. 
With the revival of learning the originals of Aristotle became 
gradually known, and from them were drawn the means to 
combat the errors of medievalism.” Aristotle was the master 
mind of the classic civilization. He originated the method of 
scientific inquiry and taught his readers how to think objec- 
tively. All this wisdom, which has influenced each one of us 
directly or (mostly) indirectly had been hidden for centuries, 
and now Aldus restored the treasure to the world, personally 
comparing and correcting corrupt manuscript copies, choosing 
between varying versions, standardizing texts and watching 
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and assisting in the printing and binding. In the same way 
the masterly works of Homer, Plato, Thucydides, Aristoph- 
anes, Euripides, Sophocles, Demosthenes, A‘sop, Plutarch, 
Pindar, and others whose influence has deeply permeated mod- 
ern thought, and whose works are continually being printed to 
meet the never ending demands of scholars of all countries, 
were restored to the use and benefit of mankind by Aldus. 

He printed for twenty years. In addition to the Greek 
authors he issued school books and dictionaries, restored many 
Latin authors, and printed several original works in Italian. 
Altogether, in seventeen active years, he printed one hundred 
and twenty-three books in editions varying from one thousand 
to three thousand pages, or about three hundred thousand vol- 
umes. He crowned his work as editor, printer and publisher by 
authorship. In 1501 he produced his “ Rudimenta Gram- 
matices Latine Lingue,”’ which speedily superseded earlier 
grammars and remained a model for such works for nearly 
three centuries, during which time it was reprinted many times 
in all centers of learning. In 1507 he issued an advanced gram- 
mar, “ Institutium Grammaticarum; ” and in 1515 his “ Gram- 
matice Institutiones Grece,” both of which were frequently 
reprinted. The prefaces to his books are human and interest- 
ing, giving credit to his assistants, recounting difficulties over- 
come and aspirations realized or to be realized. 

Aldus invented the modern book — the pocket, or handy, 
editions. Before his time books were printed in large types in 
quarto or folio. Until 1501 Aldus followed the general prac- 
tice, and produced his more typographically elaborate books, 
such as the celebrated ‘“ Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,”’ but in 
1501 he introduced his famous italic types, cut for him by 
Francesco of Bologna, an artist-craftsman, who is believed to 
have cut all the Aldus type faces, and whose achievement in 
the italic is celebrated by Aldus in a eulogy in the first book 
printed with the italic, the “ Vergilius.” The object of the 
new types was to reduce the size of books. The format which 
Aldus used most frequently after 1501 was 4% by 61% inches; 
the edition binding was vellum, without boards or with very 
light boards, sometimes tied; usually a small number of each 
book were printed on vellum, otherwise the paper was (of 
course) hand made at the same Fabriano mills from which 
some of our better American printers of this day are procuring 
paper. The margins are narrow, but invariably correct in pro- 
portion. Many of these books are now worth their weight in 
gold, and every book printed by Aldus has a high value among 
book collectors. Much handled as they have been by genera- 
tions of readers, their thorough workmanship has preserved 
them in firm and crisp condition unequaled by any other se- 
quence of books of one printer. The Greek types of Aldus were 
an almost exact copy of the clear calligraphy of his chief edito- 
rial assistant, Marcus Musurus, a Greek refugee from Crete. 
In general the design has been followed until recent years, when 
a less cursive style (known as Porson) has come into favor. 
The price of Aldus’ small books was about fifty cents each. 
His “ Aristotle,” in five volumes, sold for about eight dollars, 
although it ran to 2,595 pages! Devoting his chief energies 
to printing Greek books, a number of his employees were Gre- 
cians from Crete; the rules of the office were printed in Greek, 
and the use of colloquial Greek was encouraged in the work- 
shop, in which was displayed the famous admonition to 
visitors : 

Whoever you are, Aldus earnestly entreats you to dispatch your business 
as soon as possible, and then depart; unless you come hither, like another 
Hercules, to-lend some friendly assistance; for here will be work sufficient to 
employ you and as many as enter this place. 

The main personal events in the life of this illustrious 
printer are these: In 1499 he married Maria, daughter of the 
printer, Andrea Torresano, who was the successor of Nicolas 
Jenson, and who in 1508 became a partner with Aldus and 
upon the death of Aldus (in 1515) carried on the business 
alone during the minority of the sons of Aldus. In 1500 Aldus 
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founded in Venice the New Academy, an association of schol- 
ars whose rules required them to speak among themselves in 
Greek. The members of the Academy assisted in the revision 
of the text of Aldus’ books. In his prefaces he tells us that he 
was guided by their advice. If any member lapsed into Italian 
or Latin he was fined, and when these fines accumulated suffi- 
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In 1509 a state of war in Venice compelled Aldus to close his 
printing house, and he was not able to resume until 1512. He 
had three sons and a daughter. The first son became a priest, 
the second a bookseller, and the third, Paul Manutius, born in 
1512, equaled his father in learning, carried on the business 
with great success and was succeeded in turn by his son, Aldus 
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Aldus Manutius in His Printing Establishment at Venice, Entertaining Jean Grolier. 


A decorative picture, on canvas, six feet by six feet seven inches, painted 
by Francois Flameng for S. P. Avery, and presented by him to the Grolier 
Club, New York, in 1890. The etching, by Leopold Flameng, from which this 
was reproduced, was published by the Grolier Club in 1891. 

The scene, though imaginary, is based on much authentic information. 
The printing office of Aldus Manutius, as here shown, is at the end of the 
Quai des Esclavons, and through the window are seen the palace of the 
Doges and three churches as they may yet (1920) be seen in Venice. The 
portrait of Aldus is based on a likeness made soon after his death, in 1515, 
and also on portraits printed in his books by himself and on a medal struck in 


ciently, Aldus was bound to expend them for a feast, “ not,” 
says the rules, “a printer’s banquet, but a real New Academi- 
cian’s feast.” In 1501 he introduced his pocket editions, which 
he and his successors issued until the end of the printing activi- 
ties of the family in 1597. The format was imitated by all 
succeeding printers. In these compact volumes Aldus achieved 
his ambition to popularize knowledge. He democratized 
learning, and thus became the master instructor of all time. 


his honor. No portrait of Grolier was preserved. ‘This visit was made in 
1512, and the costumes are correct for that period. Grolier was then about 
thirty years of age, and Aldus an aged man. The printing press is modeled 
after the presses in the Plantin-Moretus Museum, in Antwerp. The mark 
of Aldus is shown in the window panels. Jean Grolier de Servin, Vicomte 
d’Aiguisy, was born in Lyons, France, in 1479. He held many high 
positions under the French kings, and finally became treasurer of the king- 
dom. His present fame is that of being a conspicuous lover of fine books 
and bindings. On account of the beauty and quality of the bindings, many 
of the books in his library have been preserved. He died in 1565. 


Manutius II, an infant prodigy of learning, who married a 
daughter of Giunta, a famous printer, and carried on the busi- 
ness founded by Aldus I until 1597, when he retired. In 1515, 
at the age of sixty-five, the great Aldus died, “ bequeathing 
Greek literature as an inalienable possession to the world.” 
His greatness was fully recognized by his fellow citizens and 
contemporary printers. His career was an incentive to several 
other printers, notably the Estiennes and the Elzevirs. 
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When Aldus was born, in the year of the invention of 
typography, the people of Europe were slowly awaking from 
a condition of mental and cultural atrophy. Aldus was chief 
among those who reformed this condition. It is, perhaps, 
difficult for most of us, enjoying as we do the advantages of 
unlimited dissemination of knowledge, to appreciate either the 
medieval mind or the supreme importance of the Renaissance. 
Let us suppose ourselves living in the year A. D. 2920, a thou- 
sand years hence, and that early in those thousand years the 
very names as well as the works of Shakespeare, Bacon, Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, Newton, Voltaire, Goethe, Darwin, Franklin 
and all the lesser illuminati of modern times, and all the names 
and works of the minds which had created the Greco-Roman 
and Oriental civilizations, had been forgotten, except to a few 
score of persons who had hidden away, as curiosities, stray 
copies of the prohibited books. Let us suppose, also, that in 
place of these vast and chief assets of civilization (the art of 
printing having been lost), our mental needs in A. D. 2920 
were sought to be met by two grammars, one immature and 
credulous work on nature and philosophy (by one Boethius), 
half a dozen credulous histories of impossible events, a Bible 
which was available only to priests, and a large number of dry 
as dust sermons and religious commentaries and biographies 
of impossible saints, all written with pens in Latin and in no 
other language. Suppose, also, that in all our cities the water- 
works and sewers and public baths and hospitals and theaters 
and public schools had ceased to be used, and that there was 
no political or religious liberty, and that our very thoughts 
were prescribed for us, and to express a doubt of them was 
accounted heresy and punishable by death. Thus supposing, 
we may have a faint mental picture of medieval times prior to 
the fourteenth century. Now suppose that in Northern Italy 
certain influences caused certain influential persons to begin 
to read the curious prohibited books and to find in them an 
incentive to scientific inquiry, and more pleasant and nobler 
thought, and that orthodox education began to appear to be 
narrow and ignorant, so that students in the universities be- 
came progressive and themselves began to write books, which 
circulated in manuscript from hand to hand, rarely a dozen 
copies of each. And suppose that during this localized fer- 
ment, the art of printing was revived and through that art the 
master works of all the master minds since the Creation were 
rapidly restored to the people! Conceive our astonishment, 
when the veil of ignorance was rent, to find behind it a recon- 
structed cultural civilization announced and explained by 
master minds all new to us. How novel and how exhilarating 
and inspiring, to start the world’s mind onward and upward 
after nearly ten centuries of mental atrophy! This was what 
the earlier printers did, and among them our Aldus was first in 
the work, first in ardor, and first in achievement. 

That Aldus was consciously engaged in masterly work we 
know from his correspondence and other writings, which have 
been collected and printed in the very complete biographies of 
Aldus, written by two great French printers, Renouard and 
Didot. We will conclude our sketches by extracts, never before 
printed in English, from Aldus’ writings, which illustrate his 
character. In‘the preface to his “ Thesaurus” of 1496, he 
addresses the studious, thus: 


It is a difficult task to print books correctly in Latin, much more so in 
Greek, but nothing can be more distressing during these unhappy times [the 
invasion of Italy by Charles VIII] than to bring to it all the care that it 
requires. During the seven years I have been at this task I have not had one 
hour of repose. Everybody praises my enterprise, its usefulness, its beauty, 
its honorable position, and they do this truthfully; but in order to give you 
good books one must lead a laborious and consecrated life. To this I am 
resigned, consoling myself when I see my labors profit the public more and 
more, and the manuscripts coming from the prisons in which they have been 
locked, to be offered for sale. Some owners of manuscripts will not trust them 
to me for even an hour, but still my vow will be fulfilled, for these manu- 
scripts come to me from time to time, or are placed on sale, and we shall see, 
issuing from my presses, volumes of Aristotle, accompanied by commentaries, 
which I have combined. Courage, then! Increase your efforts and devotion 
for the greater books! As for myself, with the help of God, whose power is 


infinite, I shall not cease coming to your aid by furnishing you with all kinds 
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of beautiful and good books. Here is one of great value. It is the Cornucopie 
and Garden of Adonis, which may well be called a Treasure (Thesaurus), as 
in it one may find everything desirable for the perfecting of oneself in a knowl- 
edge of Greek letters. It has been revised by Guarinus and by Charles Ante- 
noreus (a Florentine) and also by Politien and by Father Urbain. 


Again, in the preface to his “‘ Thucydides,” which was pub- 
lished in 1502, he thus addresses Rinieri, a member of the 
New Academy: 


When I decided to publish or rather deliver good manuscripts from the 
dark dungeons in which they had been imprisoned, there was no person who felt 
such keen joy as thou, Doctor Daniel Rinieri. * * * You very often came 
to my printing house, to examine the printing in either Greek, Latin or Hebrew, 
tongues all familiar to you. I can not forget the services which thou rendered 
unto me, in confiding to me thy Greek and Latin manuscripts, and by encour- 
aging me to hasten to print first of all those books that would be most profitable 
to young students, so that I was never able to detect in you the least sentiment 
of displeasure at seeing me bring out for the masses those literary masterpieces. 
I had discovered jealous sentiments in some narrow minded book buriers, but 
we shall ignore them, as I do not doubt that soon they will burst with envy 
when they see me (God willing) publish everything worth reading. 


In 1513 Aldus, when sixty-three years of age, dedicated 
his great edition of Plato to Pope Leo X. After lauding Leo 
and his forefathers (the Medici), he says of himself: 


As for myself, like Sisyphus, rolling my rock continually, without being 
able to reach the summit of my desires, and who by the savants am compared 
to Hercules for not having succumbed under painful work, who overwhelm me 
with their affections, either personally or by kind communications, full of praise, 
for having (as they say) done more than all gthers in the preceding centuries; 
oh, how far am I from believing all their words! For up to the present time 
I have not published any book which pleases me in every point, yet my desire 
always is that no book coming from my presses for the use of students shall 
be sent out unless it is as correct and as beautiful as satisfies my ideals. Also, 
when through my own negligence or that of the proofreaders who with me 
revise the proofs, one error escapes us, I feel such regret that if it were possible 
I would buy again every copy, although it is natural that sometimes we are 
overcome with sleep with such labor that brings neither rest or quiet. Today, 
it is under thy fortunate name, O, Holy Father, that we publish the complete 
works of the divine Plato, as Marsille Ficiu dedicated his Latin translation to 
Laurentius, thy father. It is because of thy father’s protection to the study 
of Grecian literature that Florence became another Athens. It is then to you, 
his son, that the original text, as composed in Greek in the Attic idiom by 
Plato himself, should be dedicated. It is in obedience to the wishes and 
opinions of my friends (which in the end are my own) that I could do nothing 
more appropriate than to offer to you, the representative of things divine and 
head of the Church, the thoughts of that divine man. I hope then that thou 
wilt lend thy aid to the New Academy (which we have maintained so many 
years), in according thy favor and affection to an enterprise worthy of the 
greatest princes, and (better still) in founding a like Academy in Rome, as a 
lasting and profitable benefit to learned men, among whom in the first rank is 
Musurus the Cretan, whose judgment is as sure as his intelligence is great. It 
is he who, with the greatest care, has revised the writings of Plato, verifying 
texts from the most ancient manuscripts, coming to my aid, as always, for the 
benefit of the public. Like myself, it is peace that he desires, and like myself 
he declares that the Academy will gain strength under thy liberal protection, 
as you will be able to judge by the following prayer composed in Greek, and 
which is as remarkable for its elegance of style as for its elevation of thought: 

““We hope, then, that our edition of Plato will receive your approval, 
the more so that for many centuries, until the present time, the various works 
of Plato have been scattered at random, whereas here they are collected in one 
volume, where, conformably with the instructions given by Diogenes Laerce, 
in his ‘ Life of Plato,’ upon the authority of Thrasylle, the nine parts were 
each composed of four tracts — but let us stop here.” * * * 

Meanwhile, in recompense for our long literary labors, be gracious to us, 
inasmuch as we may properly expect from one so learned in Greek and Latin. 
Oh, if we have ever rendered service to the friends of knowledge, what might 
not be done if thou, thyself, should participate? Such a consummation would 
be judged by the distance which separates Aldus Manutius from Leo X, the 
sovereign pontiff! 


Lest it may be imagined that we have overdrawn our 
eulogy of Aldus’ services in forwarding and elevating the pur- 
poses of the New Birth of Learning, from which modern 
civilization derives itself, we recommend the reading of “ The 
Literature of the Renaissance,” by the most authoritative his- 
torian of that movement, John Addington Symonds, especially 
the eloquent chapter relating to Aldus. In concluding the nar- 
rative of the third and greatest period, Symonds declares that: 
“The final honors of the third period will be seen to belong of 
right to one of Italy’s most noble minded scholars, Aldus 
Manutius.” 


THE VALUE OF GOOD BOOKS. 


Books are masters who instruct us without rods or ferrules, 
without words or anger, without bread or money. If you 
approach them, they are not asleep; if you seek them, they do 
not hide; if you blunder, they do not scold; if you are ignorant, 
they do not laugh at you.— Richard de Bury. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS 


Matters pertaining to cost finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 
When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 


request is accompanied by return postage. 


Personal replies by letter will be made only when 


of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 


Cost in the Smaller Shops 


For more years than we care to mention we have heard the 
assertion that the smaller shops have the advantage of the 
larger ones in having less expense and overhead and can there- 
fore afford to sell their product at a lower price. Now, the 
Department of Research of the U. T. A. has exploded the 
bubble and with a series of cold percentages has proved that 
the facts are just the other way, and that it is the larger shops 
that can afford to take the lower price, so far as manufacturing 
costs are concerned, while the small shop is higher even than 
the average. 

The following figures are taken from the report made by 
the Department of Research at the recent U. T. A. convention 
in St. Louis, showing the proportion each item of cost bears 
to the unit of $100 cost of production: 


ITEM 
Office and sales pay roll.... 
Mechanical pay roll 

Rent and heat 


AVERAGE OF 


SMALL SHOP ALL SIZES 


Depreciation 

Bad debts 

Spoiled work 

Department direct expense 
Office stationery and postage 
Advertising 


$100.00 


Selling expense per cent of total cost 3.4128 


From this it will be seen that out of every $100 of product 
the small shop expends $35.44 for the items which may be 
considered as management and business expense (office pay 
roll, rent and heat, light, power, insurance and taxes, interest, 
depreciation, bad debts, stationery and postage, advertising, 
and miscellaneous expense); while the average for all plants 
is only $25.96. This makes a difference of 27.1 per cent against 
the small shop for these items. 

Then in the question of material (paper, ink and miscel- 
laneous purchases) the advantage of buying in larger quanti- 
ties is apparently against the small plant, for it buys $34.96 for 
each $100 of finished work and the average of all sizes is 
$30.63. This is a handicap of $4.33 per $100, or 12% per cent. 
Most of this is due to the necessity of buying in small lots and 
paying broken package prices. 

The place where the small plant has an advantage is in a 
lower mechanical pay roll, due no doubt to the fact that in 
these plants the proprietor does a part of the work and is not 
a liberal paymaster to himself. This item partially offsets the 
higher overhead and fixed charges. There is also less spoiled 
work, owing to the more careful personal supervision that it 


gets in such plants. This applies also to the department direct 
expenses, which are one-third less than the average. The 
selling expense is likewise about one-third below the average. 

It is these compensating differences that enable the smaller 
plants to continue and to grow. Of course, many of the propri- 
etors of these plants see the light and learn that it is by selling 
the work of others at a profit rather than by doing it them- 
selves that they make profits large enough to enable them to 
expand and grow. When they become educated in the business 
end of the business and handle it as carefully as they formerly 
handled the mechanical end, the figures are reversed and they 
get into the average class, and eventually graduate into the 
higher grades, where the overhead is reduced because spread 
over a larger amount of business and pitted against a greater 
amount of production expense. 

The tables from which these figures were taken, in fact the 
whole report of the Research Department as published in the 
November issue of the United Typothetae Bulletin, is well 
worthy of close study by the men who are responsible for the 
management of the printing plants of the country, both produc- 
tion and selling. 


Be Sure That You Know 


No! We are not going to tell'you to study your business 
or your cost system, or your cash book—not this time. 

A recent study of something over one hundred estimates 
made by several printers on about twenty jobs forcibly 
impressed upon our inner consciousness the fact that in fully 
eighty per cent of the cases the printer making the figures did 
not know exactly what the customer wanted. 

Interviews with the men who had placed the requests for 
estimates (they were all legitimate jobs and orders were given 
for nineteen of them) brought out the evidence that the sales- 
men and others taking the instructions were careless and list- 
less and apparently seemed to think that they could instantly 
see right through the buyer’s mind and sense his wants. On 
one job in particular, a catalogue, six printers figured, and each 
of the six returned the copy with dummies varying greatly 
from the instructions and the specified details as to size, weight 
and quality of paper. In four cases paper absolutely unfit to 
print the fine screen halftones, sample proofs of which had 
been submitted, accompanied the estimate. 

That is how we got into this. The buyer was so confused 
that he brought the whole mess to us to be straightened out. 
Even the one who was nearest to being right in regard to stock 
and who submitted samples of presswork showing that he knew 
what was wanted in this direction, was so far off in regard to 
style of composition that he had to refigure his price to cover 
the correct style. For instance, the copy had been carefully 
typewritten and all the tabular matter lined up with a ruling 
pen to show that the tables were to be boxed in with parallel 
rules, and marked to be so set; each descriptive page was 
marked in the layout to indicate that the heads were to be cut 
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in, but the printer (who, by the way, got the job) submitted 
a sample page with the tabular matter set without down rules 
and without the boxing borders marked on the copy, while 
the other page was set with centered heads instead of side 
heads cut in. And the funny thing about it all is that not one 
of those six printers had estimated on doing the job as the 
specifications required. One had the nerve to say that it was 
too expensive and old fashioned, while a second absolutely 
refused to figure on the correct way because, as he said, 
“ There would be no chance of getting the job as no one else 
would figure that way.” The actual difference in the cost of 
the composition was over $100. 

Just a clear case of careless inattention at the time the 
inquiry was received and too little interest in the customer’s 
ideas to ask whether he wanted the job as he had prepared his 
copy. What a terrible descent from the old days when the 
rule was “ Follow copy if it goes out the window.” Not all 
the estimates submitted were this bad, and some were made 
according to request on the other jobs; but in this largest of 
all the scramble for the job led to carelessness, not to call it 
any harsher name. 

Suppose that job had been placed without investigation. 
There would have been great dissatisfaction, and possibly the 
printer would have been required to reset the most of it 
according to the marked copy. Whose fault would it have 
been? One of the bidders, when shown the copy and asked 
to submit a new bid, declared that it had been altered since he 
bid upon it. 

In all there were ten errors made in the bids—or, rather 
there were ten of the jobs upon which one or more of the bid- 
ders made errors, showing that they had not understood what 
was wanted and had jumped at conclusions. This is indeed a 
lack of sufficient attention to details. 

Be sure that you know before making an estimate or enter- 
ing an order. Do not forget that the buyer is ignorant of 
many of the details of the trade, and that unless his attention 
is called to them he may ask for impossibilities. And do not 
forget that it is your place to ascertain what his intentions are 
regarding any special instructions on the copy. 


New Customers 


New customers are just as essential to a business as food is 
to a human being; without them death is certain; the only 
question is as to how long the death struggle may be drawn out. 

Just had a talk with a young printer which called forth the 
foregoing. He has built up a fine business in about five years 
and feels that his work is done and that he can now rest upon 
his laurels. His idea is well expressed in this remark: “I 
have my plant always filled with orders from customers who 
will stick to me year after year and I have reached the point 
where I do not have to worry but can take it easy.” 

That started our thinker into motion and we recalled 
another firm which had the same idea about customers sticking, 
but which had a very unpleasant awakening. After ten years 
of hard work they slackened up and said, “ We have enough 
steady business to make us a comfortable living and we will 
cut out this strenuous outside work and take things more com- 
fortably.” They did. 

Then came an attack of epidemic grippe that removed the 
head of the house that was their best customer. He was suc- 
ceeded by an economist of the rabid type and the account 
shriveled up to about half of its former volume. Another 
good customer concluded that he was getting old and decided 
to liquidate and retire; a third sold out to a man who had a 
relative in the printing business. Thus twenty-five per cent 
of that business was wiped out in a short time, and a few other 
customers were lost because of the kind offices of the sheriff 
in helping them to get out of a tight place. Finally there were 
the usual number who were coaxed away by competitors. 
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The men who had made a success by hard work soon found 
that success is only a condition, an evanescent one at that, and 
they got strenuously busy hunting new customers. Being wise 
enough to create new uses of printing for those whom they 
added to their list, they soon rebuilt the business and are now 
on easy street again; but the senior partner recently said: 
“That business which does not make an addition of at least 
five per cent to its list of steady customers each year is doomed 
to extinction in a few years.” Every live concern must keep 
constantly adding new names to its list of live accounts in the 
ledger, or the balance will soon be on the wrong side. 


The Charge for Handling Stock 


A correspondent, who does not give his address, asks 
whether it is customary to charge ten per cent for handling 
stock and in addition charge twenty-five per cent for profit, on 
all jobs, irrespective of the quantity of stock involved. 

It was formerly considered the right thing to add ten per 
cent for handling stock, but the cost of handling has increased 
so greatly during the last few years that ten per cent would not 
cover the cost except in very occasional instances. For some 
time the various printers’ organizations have been recommend- 
ing a charge of 12! per cent for handling. But even this is 
not enough in the case of small amounts of stock. 

The latest recommendation of the American Cost Com- 
mission is that the Stock and Shipping Department be kept as 
a separate department and the total cost be divided pro rata 
over the amount of purchases of stock. This will give a vary- 
ing percentage, somewhere between twelve and fifteen, and is 
really the fairest way of handling it. 

Our correspondent must bear in mind that this not an 
arbitrary addition, but an actual part of the cost of production. 
It is the actual labor of the physical handling of the stock, 
taking it into the plant, moving it around from one department 
to another, and the final packing and shipping. 

It will hardly be necessary to answer the last part of the 
query in the affirmative after the above explanation. The 
addition of twenty-five per cent is for profit and would net only 
twenty per cent on the selling price if there were no collection 
charges and discounts. When it is considered from this point 
of view there may be good and sufficient reasons for varying 
the amount added for profit but there would hardly be any 
for reducing it. ; 
Style in Makeup 

Some one has asked about the appearance of what we old 
timers used to call a “ widow ” at the top of some of the pages 
in books he has been reading and wants to know if it is consid- 
ered good form. 

Evidently he is one of the old timers himself and recalls 
the way the foreman would fume about the carrying of a last 
line of a paragraph to the top of the page. In those days it 
was considered to be very bad form and the probabilities were 
that the offender would have to overrun the matter to pre- 
vent it. 

At the present time books are produced so hurriedly and 
the price of composition forced down so low that many things 
that were once bad form (and are now, for that matter) are 
passed rather than incur the expense of doing a part of the 
work over. This is one of the inflictions that machine com- 
position brought us. In the old hand days the makeup would 
look after these things and overrun a few lines as he went 
along, but when he must go to the machine and wait for 
changes he just naturally lets it go. 

There are indications that a revival of good composition 
is coming, but it must be gradual as it will be necessary to re- 
educate the compositors, who have been spoiled by the care- 
less methods of the modern composing room, to a realization 
of the beauties of color and proportion in page makeup. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF SUCCESSFUL SELLING 
BY HARRY NEWMAN TOLLES 

Eprtor’s Note.— As Mr. Tolles states, we have just emerged 
from the greatest order taking era the world has seen, and the new 
era, calling for true, scientific salesmanship, is here. We are all 
engaged in selling, whether it be merchandise or our own personal 
service. Therefore this article, which is the substance of an address 
by Mr. Tolles, who is connected with the Sheldon School, and who 
is one of the leading authorities and lecturers on salesmanship and 
subjects pertaining thereto, should have a special appeal to our 
readers and should prove of great interest and value. 


| E have just emerged from the greatest order 

taking era the world has ever seen. The new 

era of salesmanship is here. Salesmanship 

begins where order taking stops. A lady 

goes into a store to make the purchase of 

half a dozen articles. If that lady’s mind 

was made up to purchase before she arrived 

at the store, you have not sold her anything; 

but if you have called her attention to something that she did 

not expect to buy, or thought she would defer buying, you have 
then, and only then, made a sale. 

“We maintain a sales organization to keep people from 
buying,” remarked a sales executive only a few months ago. 

Real salesmanship will now have its inning. There will 
be one grand scramble for business. 

Let us consider salesmanship’s place in commercial activi- 
ties. It is illustrated by three concentric circles, the outer 
one of which represents business building, which is defined as 
the power to make permanent and profitable patrons — the 
obvious objective in every business — permanent patrons and 
each patron profitable. 

Permanency of patronage in some lines, due to the nature 
of the article, can only be secured by making each patron the 
first link in an endless chain to bring others. In any business 
the best place to paint an advertisement is on the wagging 
tongue of a satisfied patron; and then that patron will be the 
first link in an endless chain to bring more patrons to the 
institution. 

The second circle represents salesmanship. Here is a 
definition of salesmanship of which I am quite fond; it has 
its limitations, but in this case it will serve the purpose: 

“‘ Salesmanship is the power to persuade people to purchase 
at a profit that which is for sale.” It is the power to make the 
other fellow think the way you want him to think on your 
proposition. 

I had a class of insurance men in Philadelphia a number 
of years ago and I told them they could add a couple more 
p’s to this pod, by saying that salesmanship is the power to 
persuade plenty of people to pleasurably purchase your prod- 
ucts at a profit. One of the insurance men said: “In the 
insurance business, salesmanship is the power to persuade 
plenty of people to pleasurably purchase policies at a profit.” 

In Joplin, Missouri, when talking to a crowd of dynamite 
salesmen, I told them of this experience and they applied it 
this way: ‘‘ Salesmanship is the power to persuade plenty of 
people to pleasurably purchase powder at a profit.” 

The California Fruit Canners’ Association, in San Fran- 
cisco, honored me one afternoon by closing their establishment 
to listen to one of my talks on salesmanship. They evolved 
the longest definition, made of a pod of p’s, that I have yet 
found when they said: “In the canning business, salesman- 
ship is the power to persuade plenty of people to pleasurably 
purchase preserved peaches, pears, plums, prunes, pineapples 
and peanuts at a profit.” 

Salesmanship is a universal principle. We do not have 
to argue that point any more; we generally recognize it. Take 
salesmanship from the practice of law and you have a defeated 
attorney every time; take salesmanship from the preaching 
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of the gospel and you have empty pews. (If you want my 
opinion as to why there are so many empty pews in our 
churches today, I would answer by saying, because there is 
not enough salesmanship in the pulpit.) Take salesmanship 
from the practice of medicine and you have a physician with- 
out patients. 

Why, matrimony itself is a sales game. I know, because I 
have tried it. I am like the fellow that said about honesty: 
“Honesty is the best policy. I know because I have tried 
both ways.” I often say that if I had known one-half as much 
about salesmanship during my courtship days as I know now, 
I could have landed my prospect in half the time. It took 
me ten years to consummate that transaction. 

The body of your business (the outer circle) is business 
building; the life blood (the second circle) is salesmanship; 
but the heart that pumps the blood of salesmanship into the 
body of business building is “ service,” the central circle, which 
represents service. No man has a right to offer for sale an 
article unless he knows that the transaction is going to be 
profitable to the other fellow. Therefore, our definition of 
salesmanship is not entirely sound unless we keep in mind the 
thought of mutuality. 

Mr. Wanamaker, with whose Philadelphia store I was at 
one time connected, used to speak a great deal about mutu- 
ality; that no transaction is a good transaction unless it is 
mutually advantageous to all parties concerned in the transac- 
tion. I maintain that if you have something to sell to me on 
which you can make a dollar profit and I can make a ten dollar 
profit, you have every legitimate right under heaven to use all 
the power the Lord Almighty endowed you with to get me to 
buy. Why? Because it is going to be more profitable to me 
than it is to you. 

I believe that there is the crux of the trouble that has 
brought many phases of salesmanship and many salesmen into 
disrepute, because they have had the thought that salesman- 
ship means slipping it over the other fellow. 

On Sixty-third street, in Chicago, five men walked into a 
bank one Monday morning and at the point of revolvers actu- 
ally persuaded those bankers to turn over $15,000 worth of 
their perfectly good money. Now if you were those bankers 
would you welcome them to come back and repeat that trans- 
action every morning? Not on your life. It is not a good 
transaction unless it is mutually serviceable to all parties con- 
cerned in the transaction. I shall have something more to say 
about this service idea a little later. 

There are three elements in every sales transaction. First, 
there is the salesman, the party of the first part, the one that 
negotiates the transaction. Second, there is the customer, or 
the prospect, the party with whom you negotiate the transac- 
tion. Third, there is the article, the goods, or the idea that you 
want to get the customer to accept. 

Now if there is anything doing it is when the salesman’s 
mind meets the customer’s mind over the proposition, and 
there the sale is made (the speaker represented the three fac- 
tors by three parallel lines, the center one being the goods). 
Parallel lines will never meet. You may have the best sales- 
man in the world, you may have the best article, you may have 
the best kind of prospect, but unless there is a bending, a 
meeting of the minds, there never can be a sale. So salesman- 
ship is really the meeting of minds. 

The first party to whom a man must sell his proposition is 
himself. As Elbert Hubbard used to say, “ Do you believe in 
the goods you are handing out?” ‘That is the first test. The 
second is, you must sell yourself to the prospective purchaser. 
Now don’t you see when the salesman believes in his propo- 
sition and the customer believes in the salesman, how easy it is 
to get the customer to believe what the salesman believes? 

Just keep this classification in mind, and we will center 
our thoughts upon the sale itself, the stages through which the 
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mind passes when a decision is reached. I shall only hit the 
high spots of the sale in the steps. There are four distinct 
steps. In order to get at this, think of something that you have 
purchased, some article that was really sold to you. You did 
not purchase the article before you desired it; you did not 
desire it until you were interested in it, and you were not 
interested in it until your attention was called to it. Reverse 
that and you have an absolute law of sale. I care not whether 
you are selling ribbons or railroads, automobiles or flying 
machines, the mind—not sometimes, but always — passes 
through those four distinct stages. 

The first is “ favorable attention.” If a glass is full of 
water you can not get any more water in the glass until the 
water is spilled; and if the prospect’s mind is full of other 
things you can’t get your ideas into his mind until his mind is 
spilled. Therefore, the successful salesman is the one who 
knows how to spill favorably and pleasantly the mind of the 
other fellow. a 

The next thing is to get his “ interest ”; and that is nothing 
more than favorable attention plus. His mind is spilled; he 
is mentally leaning forward. He is ready to listen to what you 
have to say. Then you must get him to “ desire,” and that is 
favorable attention and interest plus. 

There are two evils in closing business, or getting “ action.” 
One is that you talk the fellow up, up, and get him almost to 
the Jast step and then his mind falls back into the abyss of 
indifference. 

The other is that you talk him up, up, up, and then you 
turn right around and talk him out again. There are more 
sales lost through overtalking than undertalking, a great many 
times over. I am more and more impressed as I study the sub- 
ject that salesmanship is more of deeds and less of words. The 
time of the verbal cyclone, the human windmill and the verit- 
able talking machine in salesmanship is over. This is a “‘ know 
why ” age. The prospect wants to know why he should pur- 
chase, and it is points that we want rather than words. 

You will remember the three factors of the sale — the 
salesman, the goods and the customer. Under the goods, the 
subject that helps us most is commercial logic in its two 
branches, analysis and synthesis. First, how to analyze your 
proposition into its selling points, and then how to construct a 
logical presentation. When you analyze your proposition 
there are points that arouse interest, there are points that 
create desire and still others that impel action. 

In order to make the steps of the sale stand up you must 
cement them together with the cement of “ confidence.” You 
will remember that I said the salesman must believe in his 
proposition. That is confidence. He must get the customer 
to believe in him. That is confidence. Confidence permeates 
every step of the transaction. You have never bought any- 
thing in your life unless you had confidence in the salesman 
or in the reputation of the house, or in the goods. 

Confidence only gets business. It doesn’t keep it. There- 
fore we must build the pillars of support, and these pillars are 
“ satisfaction.” Confidence gets business and satisfaction 
keeps it. Now in order to make this sale stand up real well 
we need a foundation, and that foundation is the heart of the 
institution about which we were speaking a few moments ago. 
It is the service of the article and the house back of it. 

The foundation of the sale is the service that is rendered 
in quality, plus quantity, plus mode of conduct. The sub- 
foundation is the total of all the individuals in the institu- 
tion. Show me that institution where every one from porter 
to president is rendering service, doing his full share in serving 
the public, and I will show you where your sales stand up and 
where satisfaction must be the result. It can be no other. 
Then when satisfaction is rendered, confidence is maintained, 
and that fellow’s mind is on the purchase point of your propo- 
sition at all times. 
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Coming back to the glass of water, illustrating the cus- 
tomer’s mind: If you want to fix that customer’s mind so that 
your competitor can not spill it, then fill his mind full of an 
appreciation of your service, and seal it tight with satisfaction. 
Satisfaction is the seal that keeps the customer’s mind closed 
against the competitive proposition. 

Consciously or unconsciously this law of sale operates in 
every successful transaction. Let us see how the journalist 


uses it: om , 
Salesmanship in Journalism 


‘Pick up any newspaper; remember that papers are sold on 
the newsstands, therefore the publisher does everything within 
his power to get you to buy his particular paper. Here the law 
of sale applies. 

The big head line is the “ attention getter ”; the secondary 
heads arouse interest, while the first paragraph creates desire 
and brings about decision to read the rest of the publication. 

In a well written article the first paragraph tells the entire 
story and all the rest of the article simply elaborates the initial 
paragraph. So, then, the big head line is the “ mind spiller,” 
sometimes called the sensational. And without the law of sale 
operating, big circulations could not be built today. 


Advertising 


Advertising is salesmanship by the printed route. The bold 
face and the illustrations or pictures are calculated to get the 
attention of the reader; the secondary captions or large print 
arouse interest by telling a little more of the story. 

There is a difference between the spoken and printed sales- 
manship in that, in most instances, all that the advertisement 
can do is to get attention, interest and create a certain amount 
of desire — sometimes more, sometimes less. But the action 
part has to wait until the prospect is in the presence of the 
merchandise, or until he has a contract in hand, when the real 
decision and action take place. 

So in conclusion, let me say that there are only three things 
a man needs to know and one thing to do in order to be suc- 
cessful in selling. 

First, he must know himself, and develop those qualities 
and those capacities which will serve to give him the power to 
persuade. 

Second, he must know his business from the raw material 
to the finished product. He must be able to discern what are 
those salient selling features —“ points,” if you please — which 
are best suited to create the four mental steps which the mind 
must go through. ; 

Third, he must know human nature. In personal sales- 
manship he must size up his prospect individually, being able 
to determine instantly what are the avenues of least resist- 
ance in getting his ideas across. 

But a man may know himself, know the other fellow and 
still fail unless he applies the knowledge. It is applied knowl- 
edge that is power. 

A Philadelphia Quaker said to his son: ‘ Nathan, it is not 
what thee eats that makes thee fat, but that which thee digests; 
it is not what thee reads that makes thee wise but what thee 
remembers.” 

We can extend this by saying it is not what you know but 
what you do with what you know that really makes for success 
in business. Applied knowledge is power. 

I believe that the biggest job that you and I have is to pro- 
mote understandings. My problem is to understand you and to 
get you to understand me. As soon as misunderstandings come 
between the man and his wife the divorce court starts its work. 
As soon as misunderstandings come between the employer and 
the employee the employee is on a toboggan, and that tobog- 
gan is greased. As soon as misunderstandings come between 
the house and the customer, the customer hunts for another 
house. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 
In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


THE PRINTER’S PRINTING SHOULD BE RIGHT 


PRINTER’S name on printed matter 
means that he produced it; a grocer’s 
name on printed matter means that 
some printer produced it. If the 
printer’s printed matter is not right 
every one will know where to place the 
responsibility; if the grocer’s is not 
“up to snuff” the printer’s other cus- 
tomers, and his prospective customers, 
may never lay it at his door, unless, 
foolishly, he has placed his imprint 
on it. Strange, therefore, that many printers consider “ any 
old thing” will do for their own stationery and advertising. 
We know of large printing plants from which the finest of 
printing emanates — for customers; yet the stationery and 
advertising of these particular plants is often an affront to the 
printer’s art. 

Understand, we don’t infer, just because few will find it 
out, that any job of printing should be slighted. Every job 
ought to be the best possible, most of all 
the printing done for the printer himself. 

The thoughts just expressed were 
suggested by a certain printer’s house- 
organ on which our opinion was recently 
requested. This particular printer has 
a reputation for doing a good grade of 
work that is deserved, if based on work 
done for others that we have seen. The 
reputation, however, would scarcely be 
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But to accomplish this a larger equipment of mats is necessary 
than the average small shop can maintain, hence the moral 
that the printer whose machine equipment is small ought to 
confine his display work to hand setting. The page, we repeat, 
was started wrong with the decision to set it on the machine 
because, and only because, the machine equipment was unsuited 
to this class of work. 

Yet, for economy’s sake, no doubt, or because the printer 
had to get it out “in a hurrah,” this house-organ was sent 
through the composing room by the quickest possible route. 

Plainly the type page does not fit the paper page; it is 
not, as it should be, a display page —a feature. The page is 
narrow, the type group is wide. Doubtless the designer sensed 
this and tried to correct it, also by the quickest possible way — 
placing bands of rule across top and bottom. He didn’t use 
enough, however, to shape it to conform to the shape of the 
page. We do not recommend that he should have used more 
— far from that; he would have made matters worse if he had. 
The matter should have been set in a narrower measure so that 
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the only meritorious feature, outside the 
very interesting contents, editorially 
speaking. We will, therefore, pass the 
cover and turn to the first inside page, 
Fig. 1, here reproduced about half size. 
We will also pass over the poor align- 
ment of the initial and the altogether too 
wide space around it as mere incidentals 
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in order to get at a far more important 








error, which brings up the main subject 





of our discussion, proportion and shape 
in type groups. 

This page was started wrong with 
the decision to set it on the machine. 
Now, get us right: this assertion does 
not mean that printing from machine 
composition can not be good. Far from 
that. In fact, some of the finest print- 
ing we have seen, even in the line of 
refined display, has been machine set. 
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the depth would have been increased and the width decreased, 
the idea being to make the type group more nearly of the same 
proportions as the paper page. 

Fig. 2 is a rearrangement along the lines we have suggested. 
In the larger type, and with suitable decoration, the page has 
some style, something that can not be said of the original. It 
has greater attracting force because of the better style and the 
larger type. But what is more to the point in our discussion, 


it is consistent. Incidentally, the group is here placed higher 
than in Fig. 1, and balance, it will be seen, is much improved. 
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Turning to the next page of the house-organ (Fig. 3) we 
find even worse composition— plainly, too, the result of 
attempting to get too much out of an inadequate machine 
equipment. Evidently no thought was given the design of 
this page before the matter was “ marked up ” for the machine. 


After it was set “ by guess,” design was impossible. Shape in 


the main group is poor because the top is so narrow in relation 
to the width of the matter at the bottom of the group. If 
there had been some matter in full measure close to the main 
display line at the top, the shortness of the line would not have 
contributed to the poor shape, for then the widest portion 
would have been above the center of the group. Balance would 
have been good in the general inverted pyramid shape thereby 
formed. The widest portion of the group, as well as the most 
prominent display, remember, must be at or near the top if the 
effect is to be good. 
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The three line editorial, set full measure, looks very bad in 
its present location. It would not look better if placed lower, 
for then the white space would still be poorly distributed and 
its inconsistent shape pronounced. There would be too much 
space above and below in comparison to that at the sides. The 
big gap of white space at the bottom, relieved only by the word 
“Think ” and the six point quotation from Dryden, is wasted 
because white space is located where it does not add effective- 
ness or attractiveness to the page. Consider, as a solution of 
the problem presented by this page, Fig. 4. Note that the 
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DITORIALLY 
speaking, Pus 
presents for Novem- 
ber some thoughts 
on— 


Think. 





For that I am 
I know, because I think. 
Dryden. 





word “Think” is more closely united to the paragraph of 
which it is a part than in the original. How was this page 
improved? Simply because consideration was given to shape 
and proportion, wherein the designer of the original erred. 

Design must be considered before matter is marked for 
the machine; also, don’t consider because the finest of print- 
ing is done with machine set matter that amy machine set . 
matter will make the finest printing. A newspaper equipment 
of matrices is not adequate to the production of good jobwork. 
Display matter must not be run through the machine as text 
matter in the hope that it can be shaped up afterward. Con- 
sider your space, consider what you must do to make the type 
design fit the page of paper — and, if your machine equipment 
will not do it justice, set it by hand. It will pay, especially 
on your own printing, for which every one will know you are 
entirely responsible. 
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This heuenly boke, more precyous than 
goule, 
Gas late dyrect, wyth great hbumylyte, 
for godly plesur thereon to beholde, 
Unto the right noble Margaret as you 
see — 
The kynges moder, of excellent bounte, 
Rerry the Seuenth, that Jbu bym 
Preserue: 
This myghty pryncesse hath cummanded 
me 
Temprynt this boke, here grace for to 
deserue. 


The above is Wynkyn de Worde’s 
dedication of his “Ladder of Perfec- 
tion,” to his patron, Margaret Beaufort, 
mother of Henry VII. The book was 
printed in 1494. Worde was brought to 
England by Caxton, and succeeded to his 
business. Young readers should remem- 
ber that in Worde’s time the small letter 
u was used for the sound of v as well as 
of u. Modernized, the verse reads like 
this: 

This heavenly book, more precious than 
gold, 

Was lately dedicate, with great humility, 
For goodly pleasure thereon to behold, 

Unto the right noble Margaret, as you 

see, 
The king’s mother, of excellent bounty, 

Harry the Seventh, that Jesus him 

preserve: 
This mighty princess hath commanded me 

To imprint this book, her grace for to 


deserve. 
k * * * 


Books, the Persuaders 


ONDROUS indeed is the virtue 

of a true book. Not like a dead 
city of stones, yearly crumbling, yearly 
needing repairs; more like a tilled field 
— but then a spiritual field; like a spirit- 
ual tree (let me rather say) it stands 
from year to year and from age to age — 
(we have some books which already 
number some hundred and fifty human 
ages); and yearly comes its new pro- 
duce of leaves — commentaries, deduc- 
tions and philosophic political systems; 
or were it only sermons, pamphlets, 
journalistic essays,— every one of which 
is talismanic and thaumaturgic, for it can 
persuade men.— From the Works of 
Thomas Carlyle. 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


Bodoni 


i many thousand printing plants the 
Bodoni Type Family is in use. The 
Bodoni types are the easiest to read of 
all types. The design of these Bodoni 
types is a composite of the several de- 
signs made a century or more ago by 


Monument erected in honor of Bodoni, the Great 
Printer, in 1872, in his native city, Saluzzo, Italy. 


Giambattista Bodoni, the celebrated 
printer and typefounder of Parma. He 
was born in 1740 and lived until 1813. 
He learned to print in his father’s small 
printing house in Saluzzo. He was a 
self taught typefounder, and in the first 
years of the nineteenth century his type 
design, which we now call modern roman 
(to distinguish it from the old style 
roman, which had been in use for more 
than three hundred years), became so 
popular that old style romans went en- 
tirely out of use everywhere for half a 
century. In 1910 Morris Benton, type 
designer of the American Type Founders 
Company, developed his successful com- 
posite of the many variations of Bodoni’s 
modern roman and italic. In 1913 Signor 
Lobetti-Bodoni, head of the principal 
typefoundry in Italy, complimented Mr. 
Benton on the interpretation of his 


grandfather’s type design, and bought 
the right to use the design in Italy. In 
1913 the centennial of the death of Bo- 
doni was celebrated by the printers of 
Italy in an elaborate manner, worthy of 
the famous printer. The committee ap- 
pointed by the king of Italy to manage 
the celebration decided that all the print- 
ing in connection with the celebration 
should be done with Mr. Benton’s inter- 
pretative design. An elaborate biog- 
raphy of Bodoni was issued under the 
auspices of the committee, as was also a 
preliminary book of 85 pages giving a 
general history of Bodoni’s great achieve- 
ments. Both books were printed in the 
Bodoni types of American make, and as 
a further honor, the leading printing 
trade periodical of Italy, /] Risorgimento 
Grafico, put on a new dress of the same 
types. 

Those who would know more of this 
distinguished printer should purchase 
Mr. Thomas Maitland Cleland’s interest- 
ing ‘“ Giambattista Bodoni of Parma,” 
printed for and published by the Boston 
Society of Printers in 1916, and procur- 
able from the publishers of the Printing 
Art, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The - 
format and printing of the book are 
worthy of the subject and of its dis- 
tinguished printer author. 


* * *K * 


HE sentiments of love and loyalty 
which make a true American are 
based upon America’s glorious history 
and glorious men and women — in short, 
upon glorious achievements. Ignorance 
of these achievements leaves the citizen 
a clod and useless, if not dangerous 
Substitute in this paragraph the word 
“printer ” for the word “American ” and 
the statement is equally true. Ours is 
an occupation in which there are abun- 
dant sources of inspiration, enthusiasm 
and love. 
*k ok K x 
The first bronzing machine was in- 
vented in 1867 by Louis Danel, a printer 
of Lille, France, whose descendants are 
still engaged in printing. Marcel, son 
of Louis, is now president of the 
Tribunal of Commerce of Lille, and vice- 
president of the Master Printers’ Associ- 
ation of France. 
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A Book to Buy 
A DICTIONARY OF PRINTERS AND PRINT- 

ING, with the Progress of Literature, ancient 

and modern, bibliographic illustrations, etc., by 

C. H. Timperley, London: 1839; 8vo, pp. vi, 

996, with 11 plates. (To which is usually added) 

The Printers’ Manual, containing Instructions 

to Learners with scales of impositions and numer- 

ous calculations, recipes, and scales of prices in 
the principal towns of Great Britain, together 
with practical directions for conducting every 
department of a printing office, by C. H. Tim- 

perley. London: 1838, 8vo, p. 116. 

HIS book is indispensable to a print- 

er’s library. It contains a greater 
amount of precise and succinct informa- 
tion about printing than any other book. 
Its compiler, C. H. Timperley, was a 
proofreader. He arranges his facts 
chronologically, commencing with 972 B. 
C. and ending (in the second edition of 
this work) in 1842, giving us a compen- 
dium of nearly all that was known in his 
time of printing and about printers. His 
chronological method is clarified by thor- 
ough indices of (1) Literary Chronol- 
ogy; (2) Newspapers and Publications 
in the course of publication on the 31st 
of December, 1838; (3) Chronological 
Index of the Towns and Countries in 
which the Art of Printing is known to 
have been exercised; (4) Alphabetical 
Index of the Names of Persons (men- 
tioned in the book, p. 17); and (5) Gen- 
eral (subject) Index. With these indices 
one may with little difficulty trace the 
careers of notable printers or the evolu- 
tion of the history of printing. In this 
respect it is most valuable. 

In 1842 Timperley’s book was reissued 
with the addition of twelve pages, and 
the new title: “ Encyclopedia of Liter- 
ary and Typographic Anecdote, being a 
chronological digest of the most inter- 
esting facts illustrative of the history of 
Literature and Printing, from the earliest 
period to the present time; interspersed 
with biographical sketches of eminent 
booksellers, printers, typefounders, en- 
gravers, bookbinders and papermakers 
of all ages and countries,” etc. This 
change of title was made to broaden the 
market for the book, printers having (as 
usual) failed to support the work under 
its more precise title.. The book may be 
obtained without much delay at a moder- 
ate price upon application to any active 
dealer in rare books. Those who are not 
in touch with such a dealer are recom- 
mended to C. E. Goodspeed, 5A Park 
street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Timperley enlisted as a soldier in 1810 
at the age of fifteen and was discharged 
from the service in 1815 on accotnt of 
wounds received in the battle of Water- 
loo. Prior to enlisting he had been ap- 
prenticed to a copperplate printer, and 
he resumed work in that occupation until 
1821, when he apprenticed himself (be- 
ing then thirty-six years of age) to learn 
letterpress printing in the city of North- 
ampton. In a note to the preface of his 
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encyclopedia he says: “ Adopting the 
profession of a printer, I endeavored to 
become acquainted with its history. 
From this desire arose the “ Lectures ” 
at Warwick, the “Songs of the Press ” 
at Nottingham, and finally the “ Diction- 
ary of Printing” at Manchester. The 
“Lectures on the Origin and Early 
History of Printing” later on formed 
the introductory chapters of his encyclo- 
pedia. These are excellent summaries 
of the prior graphic arts and the state of 
bookmaking before the invention of 
types. 

The following paragraphs taken from 
Bigmore & Wyman’s “ Bibliography of 
Printing,” written by Dr. Spencer Hall, 





New York Tribune Building, 1860. 

At this period the New York Tribune was the 
most influential and prosperous newspaper in Amer- 
ica, under the editorship of Horace Greeley, who 
was also one of the owners. Greeley’s office was on 
the corner of the fourth story. In the room imme- 
diately above his office were conducted the experi- 
ments of stereotyping curved plates which resulted 
in the Tribune being printed from stereotype pages 
on August 31, 1861, the first newspaper in America 
to be so printed. During the course of the experi- 
ments some-hot water leaked through the floor and 
landed on Greeley’s bald head, with the result that 
the experiments were suspended for a few months 
until the editor’s wrath had subsided. The impossi- 
bility of producing enough Tribunes by existing 
methods to meet the greatly increased demand 
caused by the outbreak of the Civil War made some 
improvement in methods imperative. The present 
New York Tribune building is on the site of the old 
building. 


tell a part of the story of a man who em- 
ployed his leisure to the utmost advan- 
tage and thus placed followers of the 
printing art under everlasting obligations 
to him: 

It is more than forty years since a 
stranger, lame from being long before 
wounded in battle, limped in the gloom of 
a winter evening into Nottingham. A load 
of coals had been put down near the door 
of Mr. Henson, at the top of the Poultry. 
Our wayfarer asked if he might be employed 
in “ getting in ” the said coals; and, cheered 
by an affirmative answer, did the work well, 
for which he was as cheerfully paid a shil- 
ling, that enabled him to secure a simple 
refection and a bed. 


. 
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A few days afterwards he was working by 
my side in the Nottingham Mercury Office, 
on South Parade, and telling me the story 
of his fortunes. His name was Charles H. 
Timperley. 

Charles Timperley was neither tall, stout, 
nor handsome; but there was something 
about him that could not but win for him 
respect and confidence; he had editorial 
aspirations, and only a few years had passed 
ere he was foreman in the office of Mr. Kirk, 
St. Peter’s Gate, and editor of a little 
monthly magazine called the Nottingham 
Wreath. While thus engaged he, married a 
respectable widow and shortly afterwards 
left the town. It was little we heard of him 
for many years, except that he had been 
engaged in compiling “ Songs of the Press,” 
in reality a collection of all the scraps of 
verse he could gather on the subject; a 
thick and masterly volume on the History 
of Printing, and other works of the same 
kind, all evincing the most marvellous re- 
search and industry, when one day, in the 
year 1845, as I was sitting in my room in 
London, Mr. Timperley, preceded by his 
card, came in, and I felt very glad to see 
him, having often wondered what, after 
leaving Nottingham, had been his fate. 

His dress, his address, and tone altogether, 
bespoke the gentleman and scholar. My 
memory of his having in his adversity 
earned that honest shilling at the top of 
the Poultry, by getting in the coals, added 
greatly in my eyes to his manly dignity; 
and I felt not a little complimented when 
he told me that the object of his visit was 
not only to congratulate me on my own 
progress in life, but to ask if I would give 
him liberty to quote some verse of mine in 
a book he was then editing on the Scenery 
of the English Lakes. 

“And what, sir,” I cordially asked, “ may 
be your position in life, after all your trials 
and struggles partially known to us?” 

There was a modest tone of satisfaction 
and cheerfulness in his reply, that he was 
enjoying a regular engagement under a large 
publishing firm as general editor, at a hand- 
some salary, and that his life altogether was 
as comfortable as he could wish it to be at 
his age and in his circumstances. 

On inquiring for him in after years, I was 
told Mr.:Timperley was dead; but he will 
never die to me. I see him often in 
all his vicissitudes — the printer’s boy, the 
wounded soldier, the limping compositor on 
tramp; the foreman and humble conduc- 
tor in Nottingham of the Wreath; the in- 
dustrious and successful collaborateur and 
chronicler in London; the genuine example 
throughout of an intelligent and a most 
worthy man; but in no phase does he to my 
mind ever seem more respectable than in the 
practical rebuke he made of himself to all 
fastidious and idle vagabonds, when on that 
cold and dreary evening, in the Poultry, he 
got in Mr. Henson’s coal rather than beg. 


*x* * *K * 


HE mechanic idea has injured print- 

ing both in reputation and in 
pocket. There is a crying need for a 
better personnel. This is more important 
to the success of printing than are better 
machines. 























Attainable Ideals 


In Newspaper Advertisin 


i 


offering suggestions to designers and compositors 


for effective treatment of newspaper 
advertising copy 


HE advertisements shown in this special insert are taken 

from a recent book, “Attainable Ideals in Newspaper 
Advertising,” in which is presented a series of advertise- 
ments demonstrating the use of illustrations, processes of 
engraving, and typography best adapted to newspaper adver- 
tising. The book is copyrighted by the publishers and the 
reproductions are shown through the courtesy of the pub- 
lishers’ representatives, O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., NewYork. 


Reprinted by THE INLAND PRINTER 




















T is often wise to feature a single product, 
I not necessarily the most important or one 
even with great sales possibilities, but one 
illustrating best the character of the store. 

For a high grade store particularly, this 
method is more effective than the display of a 
miscellaneous assortment of items. 








Featuring 
Goods 
Special lines which you 
desire to push may ge 
featured with the prices 
here. This display is suf- 
ficient and there is text 
enough for description. 


$425’ 


Type 
I 

Used 
The type used in this 
advertisement is Century 
expanded — 12 pt., 6 pt. 
leaded above, and 8 pi., 
leaded 2 pt. in these 
small blocks. 


83 


Legibility 
in 8 point 
This face is one of the 
most legible when it is 
necessary to use a small 
point because of the nar- 
row measure in which it 

must be set. 
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Try Featuring 


a single product 














(Reduced from 3 columns by 9 inches.) 
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HERE is a difference between 

ideals and attainable ideals. The 
perfect newspaper and the perfect 
use of its space may arrive some 
day. The peaks may be reached. 
If they are, however, it will be 
because somebody, today, did not 
neglect the foothills —the lesser, 
but get-at-able, improvements; the 
attainable ideals. This is a study 
of such new and old but always 
better and effective uses of news- 
paper space as can be laid hold of 
immediately by newspaper adver- 
tisers and newspaper publishers. 


See the Orient 


Travel advertising should create or stimulate the 
desire to travel and not simply list boat or train 
schedules or names of hotels. It is necessary in 
the advertising to make the place vivid to the 
reader. The illustration is therefore of prime 
importance and should give the reader dra- 
matically a sense of what he may experience. 


—From Attainable Ideals in 
Newspaper Advertising 


(Reduced from 4 columns by ro inches ) 


Creative advertising requires room. The mistake 
is too often made of using small space. Travel 
advertising should not be a mere directory. 


Newspapers are peculiarly adapted to this purpose.' 
There are seasonal and sectional differences in' 
the tides of travel. There is much travel adver-' 
tising that is local in its appeal. : 


Summer Vacations. 
and Week-ends 


Utilizing Space 
More 
Effectively 
Here is a place for the gen 
eralorintroductoryremarks. 


This style of advertisement can be used effectively; 
for summer and winter resorts, either by ine! pene type gp 
dividual hotels or in a community effort, 





(Reduced from 4 columns by 14 inches.) 


Create the desire 


by making the locality vivid 
to the reader 


Type is the vehicle that carries to the public what the 
advertiser wants to make known. Type is made to read. 


Typographically, an advertisement in a general way should 
be like the goods it describes. An advertisement of farm 
implements should be strong, unadorned and simple. A 
jewelry advertisement should be dignified and artistic. 


Good typography is well worth trying for. It pays. Hap- 
pily it is not a difficult thing to achieve. The main thing is 
simplicity, readableness and avoiding freakishness. This is 
well demonstrated in the sample advertisements in this book. 
The typography in them is the work of skilled men, yet it is 
conspicuously simple, sensible and easy to read. There is no 
attempt at “stunts” in it anywhere. 


— From Attainable Ideals in Newspaper Advertising. 


Boye—a whole glorious summer 
to play ball. Don’t you need a 


that for 50 years “Warren” has 
been making the most durable 


, uniforms that ever slid to home 


plate 


Steady, now, steady 
Everything you need .to land 
that trout you've been thinking 





last year. All other makes. Ten- 
nis shoes, blazers, etc. 


“Come out over Sunday and be 
sure to bring your bathing suit.” 
An invigorating dip in the ocean 
or the lake. The long hours when 
you can lie on the sandy beach 
and let the sun give you a real 


Race you to the raft se 


.There go the hounds 
Then there’s the fox, throwing 
off the hounds as he hops along 
the stone wall and jumps 
doubles back. The hunt club fol- 
lows closely. You must-be in at 
the finish. 

Or there’s the joy of the morn- 
ing canter in the park or along the 
tiver’s edge, bringing rosy health 
and making you fit for the day’s 
duties. 


We specialize in the latest 


styles of riding clothes. 


Tom has a boat lying up the 
river and he wants you to help 
him sai] her this summer. And 
he likes a natty crew.. Come ini 
and see what we have to outfit 








tan. Get your suit now, 


The shortage of newsprint 
paper has brought a criti- 
cism of some advertisers for 


the | extravagant use of space. 


Many advertisers . could 
utilize their space more 
effectively ‘in some “such 
manner as this and yet get 
all the.attention value and 





the copy so as to refer spe» 
cifically to local summer ree 





you. 


ue Warren Brothers 
Dearborn Street 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


89 South 
PHI ELPHIA, PA. 
16 Chestnut Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
47 Lexington Avenue 


Boston Branch 


49 Washington Street 


(Reduced from 4 columns by 12% inches.) 


sorts, beaches, lakes, eto, 
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Fortieth February Furniture Sale 
at TILLOTSON BROS. 
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simple designs. 
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A DINING ROOM should combine com- 
fort and good taste with dignity. In this 
colonial set of satiny mahogany you'll find 
comfort, good taste, and a befitting dignity 
for the most formal dinners. Round table. 
dull antique finish, loag buffet, crystal closet, 


6 chairs upholstered in rich $1005 


blue brocade. Value exceptional. 


WILLOW FURNITURE imakes the porch cool, 
restful and inviting in-summer, and a cozy winter 
room when the porch is enclosed. This 4-piece set of 
natural willow is of French-ivory finish, single line of 
blue round the edges. Double spring 


seats, linen-covered cushions in effective $3 65 
gray and blue design. 


TWIN BEDS ot deep-grained brown mahogany with 
cane inserts * Every inch proclaims thetr excellence of 
construetion aid beauty of line, Settled snugly side 
by side with a soit shaded light 
between, they'll give your entire § 

385 pr. 


rooms an atinosphere all of its own. 


Blankets of Wool 
Comfy and Warm 


Wolly spow weren't wel and cold, what a nice soft 
@rEing it would make! But these blankets are soft 
en@llight as snow. yet snug and warm as toast. Once 
youltuck one of thes: cuddly blankets ‘around your 
shotilders*yot're secure from the mast prying wind! 
White wookmixed , 

90-10 
Woot-mixed-\pleid 


White #ool-anxed 
_ for single beds—$7.50 
* Cotton blankets, white, 
r SI—S14 pink and blue—J$3.50 
All wool plaids, 


Silvér gray +ool 
double bed size—$25 


ouxed—S/0 


Bright Curtains Make 
Happy Windows 


Your windows are the mirrors of your house.« They re- 
flect not only your own personality, but the interior 
of your home as well. And it's the curtains that make 
your windows charming, and your home inviting. 
Marquisette, good quality, cream, ‘ecru, or white, 
hemstitched borders, $2.00 pair. 

Net and lace curtains from $5.00 to $12.50 a pair. 
Some are plain, others are trimmed with braid, or 
insertion and edging 

We also have a few pieces of cretonne for hangings. 
Specially priced at G8c a yard. Some are sunny, 
Ghintzy patterns. A few are Chinese in design, in 
vellow. black, end geay. 


HE well-constructed newspaper advertisement is the 

merchant's methdd for sénding his show window in- 
to*thousands of homes. 
In this portable window he expresses his ideals of service. 
Through the physical presentation of ‘his display, he 
suggests the character,and quality of his organization. 
This advertisementexptesses such a point: of view—is 
presented as an invitation to read—not a demand for 
attention. The simplicity of the layout suggests refine- 
ment, good taste and makes for easy reading. 
But one face of type, Scotch-Roman, has been used and 
emphasis has been gained by”changing the size, not the 
style. The layout is conservative, and yet it concedes 
nothing of strength, display, or selling value. 











OUR SPECIAL 
for Tuesday: 


Rich, silent hangings in mauve, 
mulberry or blue; gleaming ma- 
hogany table; soft shaded lights; 
quantities of books—all this is “ 

suggested by this lovely two-piece tapestry set. You 
sink luxuriously into the fat yielding cushions—and 
gone are the cares of the day! Spririg cushioned seats, 
vadded @ith felt. Tapestry of dull green 

A $380 


yellow, and a rich wine color. 


For the 
Kitchen 


Er 
fll 


Remarkable sale of comfortable, distinctive 
furniture—roomy, over-stuffed chairs, colorful 
glowing lamps, bed room sets in original and 
Prices have been lowered sur- 


prisingly, and values are exceptional. 


LIBRARY chairs and davenports, huge and roomy,o! 
soft velvety velour. Curled up in one of these with « 
good book, you sigh contentedly and are 
settled for the evening. Seat spring-cush- $3 5 0 
ioned and felt padded. Setsof three pieces. 


BED ROOM furniture should be simple and restful. 
It is in your bedroom thgt you relax, and there it is 
that all the furnishings should be in quiet harmony. 
We havea —, of distinctive and simply designed - 


vce tet “il $7830) eo $1200 


surprise you. 


Dowery Chests at 
Sale Prices 


DOWERY CHESTS, holders of Romance! What a” 
wealth of dream-laden things they contain. Shyly, 
she places in her hope chest a bit of fluffy lingerie or 
apiece of shimmering linen. And with what pride 
does she display to her friends each filmy under- 
thing. Certainly every girl should have a hope chest. 

48" Solid mahogany chests, cedar lined 550 

42" Tennessee Red Cedar, dust-proof ids 30 

48" Natural finish, Tennessee cedat 3S 
We have a very unusual collection at these prices. 


An Exceptional Choice of 
Oriental and Domestic Rugs 


After all, itis your rugs whith give that final air of distinction to 


your home. ; 


_They may be Oriental or Domestic, but in color and 


design they’ must blend with your furniture, and carry out the 


thought you are trymg to express in each room. Picture for. yourself 
the incongruity of a rag ‘rug*among tapestry, or an Oriental rug in 
But our liege assottinent of amazingly priced rugs in- 
cludes a rug’ for every room, ‘with’ design for.every furnishing plan. 


the kitchen! 


Art Lamps 


Under the mellowing influence of 
gold shaded lamp, or one pfdelicate 


THE POT can never call the 
kettle black if they botb are of 
bright aluminum. Here's an 
exceptional aluminum sale. 
S-qt. tea kettle $2.75 
&-qt. rice boiler 1.95 
Large kitchen spoon 
Set 3 sencepans 


Heavy 
China 


For mixing delectable cakes 
and luscious desserts. 
White bowls, blue bands, 

5 in set—J$/.25 
Yellow cooking st, 9 pieces—$/.50 


Yellow mixing bowls, 
6 in set—$/.45 


KERMANSHAH, with its all-over 
——e ee 
PERSIAN SERAPI, Medallion centre 
Sets eto th 5450 
MAHAL. straight from the district of 
Maen lho 8 $97 
AF'SHIRAZ, in colorful deep reds 
ata _ mystic Oriental $ 7 5 


MOSUL. RUGS, in blue, ecru, and tan. 


Medalli i- 
inion. Gable ny 55 7 to 6 7 : 


CHINESE’ RUGS in lovely blue snd 
tan. with queer patterms gnd 
symbol, iv black, 6 x 9 . 3160 


(Reduced from a full page.) 


naar creed per haa seamless, in 

lovely color- 

ing. 9 1special millsae $87. 50 

WOOL WILTON RUGS, the very best 

of this medium price weave, ¢: 

in several designs, 9 x 12 10 7. 

WOOL-anb-FIBRE RUGS, durable, 

reversible, and very reasonably $ 3 3 

priced, 12 x 15 

SMALL VELVET RUGS, in rich 

coloring, and srtistie de- 

sign, 86" x 54". 58. 50 

yoy wrt gee ad LINEN RUGS, in 
Jean, bright colors and at- . 

peer sh borders, 27" x 54? © $5. 00 

GVAL PLAITED Rag Rugs, quaint, 


the finishing 
to the colonial eon a oer *15 


rose, there is an added undefinable 
charm in the glowing mahogany 
furniture. Rug patterns merge into 
a colorful mist, and the gleaming 
doors of bookcases hold the soft re- 
flection of the richly shaded lights. 


MAHOGANY BASE, 14" high, 
hand - painted . parchment shade 


J 918.50 


-VASE BASE, ol old gold 89 5 0 


silk- lined sh 


JAPANESE LAMP, bright yellow 
china base with wicker i 
and yellow silk shade. 87 50 


And in our unusual lamp - 
ment, shades and bases always Bre 
in perfect harmony. 
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BY FRANK L. MARTIN 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


The Blakely Printing Company 

What sort of acknowledgment do you send out when you 
have received an order from a patron? Do you send the usual 
typewritten letter of conventional reply, or do you use an 
appropriately printed piece that will give the proper expression 
of appreciation and at the same time advertise you as a printer? 

Few specimens of printed acknowledgments have been 
received by this department. One of the best we have seen 
comes from the Blakely Printing Company, Chicago. It is 
reproduced here (Fig. 1). The illustration is printed in three 
colors. The date, the order and the number by which it has 
been recorded by the firm is type- 
written in each instance in the 
proper place. 

This form is dignified and 
should impress the customer with 
the character of the firm and the 
quality of work that he can expect 
in connection with his order. 
Moreover, the Blakely company is 
making effective use of a printed 
product with which to make the 
acknowledgment. 


A New Idea of Service 


There has been much discus- 
sion and not a little criticism of 
the so called service that printing 
plants are advertising in connec- 
tion with the work they are pre- 
pared to do for their patrons. This 
criticism has not been directed to- 
ward the real service that a printer 
can give in the way of expert ad- 
vice and expert execution of all the 
varied phases of work necessary in 
the production of a piece of direct 
advertising; it has been directed 
more toward the excessive use of 
the term “ service,” the indefinite 
and meaningless employment of 
the word, and the lack of exploita- 
tion of this necessary adjunct to 
the modern, efficient printing busi- 
ness in a concrete way. 

There are some who do real, 
practical advertising of this ser- 
vice they have equipped them- 
selves to give patrons. They tell 
convincingly and offer proof of 
their ability to take over the ad- 
vertising problems from the idea 
to the catalogue. Others are de- 
voting much attention to the mat- 


4-6 


“HIS FIRST DAV ENVELOPE" 


We acknowledge with thanks your order for 


200 Folders " Chicego Men" 


It will receive our very best attentiori 
In our records it appears as No. 9637 


The Blakely Printing Company 


Se 
NOVEMBER Fig, 


ter of giving publicity to the service they are able to perform, 
but it is done in such a manner that few are able to glean 
what that service is and how it is going to help them in pre- 
paring and distributing printed material. It is the latter that 
has caught the attention of the critics. 

There is an excellent example of concrete service that a 
printer can perform in a practical innovation started by the 
De Vinne Press, New York city. It is described in a letter and 
folder just distributed by that firm. This services takes the 
form of a practical idea library. There is being assembled at 
its plant as complete a collection as possible of the best speci- 
mens of business literature of every 
description. It is designed as a 
library which will yield for the 
benefit of patrons the best there is 
in catalogues, house-organs, fold- 
ers, blotters, brochures, and the 
many other kinds of business 
printed matter. It is not an exhi- 
bition, but a library intended for 
every day use. 

There are many possible ways 
in which a printer may render ser- 
vice to patrons beyond merely pro- 
ducing with ink and paper what 
these patrons want in printed form. 
The generally accepted meaning 
of this service relates to technical 
and professional work gained from 
study and experience in advertis- 
ing and printing. The De Vinne 
Press found a new and at the same 
time practical way, which provides 
not only the service resulting from 
the firm’s own knowledge and ex- 
perience but the same thing gained 
by others in the same line of work. 


November 17th, 1920 


48 South Market Street 
Warash ort chicago 


Envelopes 

One could search far to find a 
more interesting little magazine of 
like character or one better de- 
signed and printed than Envelopes, 
the house-organ of Sewell-Clapp- 
Envelopes, Chicago, the first num- 
ber of which appeared in Novem- 
ber. It has most of the merits of 
a good house-organ, both as to 
contents and quality of mechanical 
product. The front cover (the 
original in three colors) reproduced 
here (Fig. 2) gives a hint as to the 
originality and distinctive nature 


Fic. 2. of the rest of this new magazine. 
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The new house-organ most persuasively urges the proper 
use of printed advertising messages on business envelopes. 
One of its arguments is that a business envelope is a “ pack- 
age,” hence it should carry advertising. A business envelope, 
it states, with nothing on it to identify the sender but a return 
address is, in effect, a blank billboard; worth while advertising 








Fic. 3. 


space with no message; a wasted chance to earn a legitimate 
profit for the user. Then it cites just one example as proof: 

“We recently produced an envelope with a picture and a 
brief description of a churn for a famous mail order house. 
Every mail brings orders for that churn which, by the way, is 
not listed in the catalogue.” 

There is an interesting story in the house-organ about the 
making of envelopes. The main trouble with this story is that 
it is too short. It gets the reader interested in various methods 
employed in the company’s big plant, in the fact that there is 
as much romance as prosaic business about it, then continues 
the story until the next issue, when other interesting phases 
will be taken up. 

All in all, Envelopes is a house-organ that deserves praise 
and should pull hard for the use of envelopes as a medium of 
advertising. It comes in an appropriately printed envelope 
and contains as an enclosure a sample of a business envelope, 
bearing an advertising message, which the firm printed for one 
of the largest and most successful business concerns in this 
country. 

Testimonials 


A folder recently issued by Smith-Grieves is well printed 
and is attractive in appearance, but in certain other respects it 
lacks in merit from the viewpoint of advertising. 

The Smith-Grieves Company, we take it, deals in printing 
because of the references we find in the folder to the printing 
service it is giving certain customers. There are occasional 
references to ‘“ Smith-Grieves,” the “ Smith-Grieves Com- 
pany ” and the “ Smith-Grieves Organization.” That the com- 
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pany has an official title or that it actually deals in printing and 
advertising one can not infer from the use of the company’s 
name in the folder. 

We judge, also, that the company is in business in Kansas 
City, Missouri. In one place it tells of a Kansas City cus- 
tomer, and in others it refers to certain buildings that happen 
to have the same name of those in Kansas City. On the 
blurred postoffice cancellation mark on the envelope one can 
make out “——nsas City.” This affords other evidence. 

Nowhere in the folder is given the local address of the firm 
within the city. 

These may easily be called minor things in connection with 
this particular piece of publicity, or others, yet they are essen- 
tial. It would seem that every piece of advertising matter sent 
out by a printer should as a matter of course carry the definite 
information of name and address. The Smith-Grieves Com- 
pany is not the only printing firm that disregards this. There 
are many others, as shown by the specimens that come to this 
department. It may be due to oversight or to the fact that 
firms issuing these specimens do not believe in the necessity or 
value of such details. 

The Smith-Grieves folder contains several testimonials 
regarding the printing service the company gives. Two of 
them are effective testimonials citing the names of those who 
praise the firm’s service. The others are anonymous, as for 
example: 

“A gentleman in the Commerce Building who has pur- 
chased printing in almost every State in the Union sat across 
the table from us at the Savoy Hotel (yeh, we eat there some- 





Anticipation 





Judging by the Price 

we imagined it ought to 

occupy all our available 

extra floor space, 
but— 
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times). We asked him if he had, in all of his dealings with 
printers elsewhere, seen the equal of the Smith-Grieves all 
night and day service. Without a moment’s hesitation he 
replied in no uncertain tone, ‘I should say not.’” 

We reproduce here (Fig. 3) the front cover of the folder, 
which is excellent in its makeup and which also carries some 
clever cartoon sketches on each page. 
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The Acme Press 

How the addition of a piece of modern machin- 
ery to the equipment of a printing plant can be 
made the basis of an effective bit of advertising is 
admirably demonstrated by the Acme Press, of 
Victoria, British Columbia. This firm printed and 
distributed a booklet devoted entirely to the pur- 
chase of an automatic feeder, making use of the 
news in a way so novel and original as to reflect 
most advantageously on the plant itself. There 
are seven pages dealing briefly with the various 
steps, from the time the purchase of a feeder was 
considered, until it was installed and working sat- 
isfactorily, several sketches adding to the interest. 
The page reproduced herewith (Fig. 4) shows how 
one phase was handled. 

We have been advised that the booklet was 
successful in arousing no little interest among the 
patrons of the Acme Press, and that many visitors 
came to the plant to see the machine in operation. 

There are features in connection with the busi- 
ness of printing and printing plants that, if rightly 
handled, afford the basis of advertising ideas in a 
like manner. The Acme Press might have issued 
a circular or booklet telling in a matter of fact 
way that it had installed this piece of machinery 
and might have described it in such a way that 
it would not have aroused a ripple of interest. But 
this booklet is different. It got its readers inter- 
ested in this new equipment and, more to the 
point, in the plant and in this particular firm as a 
producer of printing. 


The Cartoon in Advertising 

Good advertising copy producers will employ 
all the effective methods for the presentation of a 
subject that the writers of news or authors in 
other lines use. The writer of good advertising 
possesses a power of description that will not be 
surpassed by those who devote their talents to 
subjects other than commercial. But he does not 
depend upon the use of the printed word alone. 

He uses the pictorial method, an agency that has 

proved its worth in practical advertising experi- 

ence as a means of giving the public a clear vision, 

insight and understanding of the particular product which the 
advertising man seeks to sell. And of the pictorial method, one 
form, the cartoon, has been more or less slow in its adoption 
in advertising literature. 

We show here a reproduction of a mailing card (see Fig. 5) 
drawn by Lewis Rothe for Lauck-Mann Company, engravers, 
San Francisco, California. It is cleverly done. Some may be 
inclined to call this particular piece of work comic; not what 
has come to be generally accepted today as a cartoon. Never- 
theless the idea behind the drawings on this mailing card is the 
one that is behind the cartoon of the periodical and the news- 
paper when they have some message that they believe can be 
emphasized effectively in humorous portrayal of this sort. In 
this card it is the artist’s work that gets the attention and puts 
the message across. 

The mailing card was reproduced recently in The Commer- 
cial Artist, the official organ of the Commercial Artists’ Asso- 
ciation of the Bay Cities, published in San Francisco. This 
magazine says of this mailing card: 

“Mr. Rothe is very clever, but he is at his best when turn- 
ing out his unique comics. Advertising of this character cer- 
tainly has attraction getting power and the copy has a message 
that brings one squarely in front of Lauck-Mann Company. 
The original was printed on white in black and orange.” 
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There has been a tendency in recent times toward the use 
of the cartoon in general advertising, such as the adaptation of 
Briggs’ and McCutcheon’s human interest drawings. The 
same tendency is apparent at intervals in the folders and mail- 
ing cards of commercial firms, and in a minor way in house- 
organs. But the cartoon idea has by no means been put to the 
wide use that it possibly deserves. However, there is no inten- 
tion here to advocate the very general or indiscriminate use of 
the cartoon for advertising, as appropriateness will always 
serve as the best guide. 


Keeping Abreast of the Times 

Modern business leans toward the use of the flat top desk. 
For years the flat desk has been supplanting the old fashioned, 
high backed desk with its numerous pigeon holes, and the 
movement is still going on. The argument is — and we believe 
that it is a sound one — that the flat top, minus the compart- 
ments where data and papers are chucked away to be forgotten 
and to gather dust and cobwebs, is an aid to efficiency. 

Now, the writer has no intention of entering into a discus- ‘ 
sion of the merits of either style of desk, but the subject is 
brought up to emphasize a point pertaining to the necessity of 
keeping abreast of the times in matters of publicity and adver- 
tising. We have before us a small monthly calendar which 
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Hubbard Brothers, printers, Atlanta, Georgia, are sending out 
as publicity material. It is of the style that folds to fit in the 
edge of a pigeon hole of a business man’s desk. 

Our knowledge as to the extent that the newer style of 
desks have supplanted those with pigeon holes may be inaccu- 
rate, but we are inclined to doubt that a very large percentage 
of the recipients of this monthly calendar will find a place to 
use it. If that is true, despite the fact that the calendar is an 
attractive and novel piece of advertising, then it must fail in 
bringing in maximum returns. 


INTERDEPENDENCY OF PRINTERS AND 
PAPER MERCHANTS* 


BY TOM LANG 


T might be well at the outset to define more 
clearly what is meant by interdependency. 
It really means utter dependency, for there 
4) can be no life to either the printing or paper 
industries without a businesslike benevo- 
lence shown each to the other. This inter- 
dependency is an obvious fact, a sort of 
keystone of industry, which has been over- 
looked until comparatively recently, almost wholly neglected 
by both parties to a common purpose who should have been 
working shoulder to shoulder with their united strengths. 

It is needless to go into this matter of team work; it has 
been preached and taught and expounded by a multitude of 
beneficent souls. As one reviews all that has been seen and 
heard about printers and paper merchants fighting shy of each 
other, it is easy to picture two fencers who thrust and parry, 
thrust and parry, going on until their endurance is gone, neither 
gaining. In this case neither the audience composed of the 
industrial world nor the contestants for an unattainable 
supremacy gain by their antics. 

We hear a lot about union producing strength. How about 
unity of purpose —isn’t that the thought our interdependent 
industries should have ever before them? Unity of purpose 
of itself can not avail, but the means toward the accomplish- 
ment of results desired in the purpose are tantamount to the 
single success of either. What has been the reason for a great 
deal of this more or less antagonistic dealing? Is it because 
the printer is actually dependent upon the paper merchant for 
material that the printer has often felt this condition irksome? 
It would have been much better in times past had the printer 
realized that his dependency upon the paper merchant called 
for his cultivation of that source from which he had to have 
the greatest amount of his transient raw material. 

If, for the moment, we allow ourselves to agree, no matter 
how inconsistently it may seem, that paper merchants were 
enemies of printers, it can easily be seen that the big duty of 
printers to themselves lay in eradication of any possible ani- 
mosity toward them. “Those whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad,” and a time was approaching when open 
hostility might have given cause for alarm. 

What was it that caused paper merchants to take the initia- 
tive in this reconciliation? Surely no stretch of the imagina- 
tion would allow of the belief that it was due simply to a spirit 
of paternalism, nor yet of altruism, nor even of subservience; 
it was a greater realization of an ever present human need of 
more fraternalism. And in that happy state lies a means for 
the solution of problems that could alone make for a focus of 
attention by interdependent industries. It is a fact that the 
paper industry does not in any way look upon the printing 
craft as an “erring” or “ fractious” brother. That would be 





*In this short article Mr. Lang, who is with the E. E. Lloyd Paper Com- 
pany, of Chicago, has struck a new note in the relations that should exist 
between the printer and the paper dealer. The article should commend itself 


to the earnest consideration of all in the trade.— Epiror. 





childishness. The paper industry is proud of its younger 
brother, conscious of his strength and skill, and wants with all 
its power to add the weight of a specialized knowledge to that 
of the printer by informing him more and more concerning 
paper in all its phases. The printer was, in days past, simply 
a typesetter but now he is an artist of rare quality, and should 
be gathering in more knowledge of factors of industry outside 
of the actual operation of printing. 

If the paper industry has facts vital to printers, such mutu- 
ally valuable knowledge should be imparted to the printing 
craft, and if the printer will give thought to logical methods 
whereby paper merchants can help with advantage to each, a 
greater desire for service would manifest itself. It is good 
business, even disregarding other factors, for the paper mer- 
chant to serve interdependent industrial family relations better, 
and the paper merchant will if given an open hearted chance. 

The printer must forget that because the paper industry 
was started by a couple of busy producing wasps he is prone to 
“get stung” at every turn. There are those who think and 
deal honestly. Let the printer cultivate the paper merchant’s 
friendship more amicably, just as the paper merchant is anx- 
ious to come to a family peace understanding with the printer. 
Surely the printer would consult with the banker if he needed 
money or valued his friendship. Pick out a paper merchant as 
you would your banker, on the basis that he can be of great 
help to you; consult with him, seek his advice and burden him 
with a responsibility to deliver the truth to you. It is simply 
a case of the Golden Rule working both ways — cooperation, 
interdependency. 


THE FINE PRINTER AS A PUBLIC 
BENEFACTOR 


True, there are people on whom good work may seem 
wasted, people who can not distinguish between good and bad 
work; but they are in the minority — we might call them the 
hopeless minority. Folk differ; some may not know cheese 
from skunk’s cabbage, but most people prefer cheese. 

Is not a good job of printing provocative of good nature? 
When the old man is made good natured by his tasteful job 
of printing, turned out by the Square Deal Printing Shop, the 
office boy’s chances of rising in the world—or at least of 
getting half a day off for the ball game —are noticeably im- 
proved. The clerk who has been longing for an increase of 
salary, to keep pace with increase of family, feels that the 
auspicious — or psychological— moment has arrived. The 
old man beams on him as he says: “ Yes, John, certainly; 
and how are wife and babies? ” 

Under the stimulus of that job of printing the old man is 
so kind to his stenographer that she forgets to watch the clock, 
so she works ten minutes overtime. ‘‘ What do I care,” she 
says to herself as she puts on her hat, “as long as the old man 
appreciates it.” 

That good job of printing is a home builder. It makes the 
old man so good natured and sociable in his home that his 
good wife fairly beams as she says, “‘ Business must have been 
good today, Henry.” 

“Well,” says the old man, optimistically, “ not so rushing 
today, but it is going to be good. 

“Come, dad,” the children say, taking advantage of this 
new atmosphere, “ read us a story.” So the old man reads an 
Uncle Wiggily story, and renews his youth, thus killing two 
birds with one stone. 

This is only a natural sequence, with the printer man hold- 
ing the plank for the walkover. He is a public benefactor, 
a private benefactor, and an important business factor. Long 
life to the printer man who turns out good work instead of 
turning out patrons. When the wheels grate on the gravel of 
his driveway may his friends pay tribute to his memory as 
they say, “ His work never grated on us.”— George W. Tuttle. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. ? Replies can not be made by mail. 


Use of an Apostrophe 


J. E. D., New York, writes: ‘‘ We wish your opinion in 
regard to the use of the apostrophe in the word ‘ other’s,’ which 
appears in a paragraph of dialogue in one of our magazines: 
‘Dave and me always sees each other’s letters.’ The dispute 
arose as to the possessive of other in this instance; whether it 
requires the use of the apostrophe or not.” 

Answer.— This is not a case depending on any person’s 
opinion. No dispute is possible in such a matter except one 
between knowledge and ignorance. Every possessive in the 
language is written with an apostrophe, except the personal 
pronouns, hers, his, its, ours, yours, theirs. Other is pronom- 
inal, but not personal. Its possessive has been written without 
the apostrophe, but such practice was antiquated long ago. 
Goold Brown says: “ There appear to be some instances in 
which the possessive plural, each others’, would not be 
improper; as, ‘Sixteen ministers who met weekly at each 
other’s houses.’ Here the singular is wrong, because the gov- 
erning noun implies a plurality of owners. ‘The citizens of 
different states should know each others characters.’ This is 
wrong, because no possessive sign is used.” If the dispute 
spoken of was about the position of the apostrophe, whether 
the word should be other’s or others’, that should have been 
stated, and the answer would be that other’s is the right form. 


Points and Quotation 


W. M. B., Chicago, writes: “ Why is it when the semicolon 
is used in connection with the quotation marks it is sometimes 
placed inside and sometimes outside such marks? To me it is 
inconsistent, absurd, and ridiculous to place the semicolon in 
any place except on the inside of both single and double quota- 
tion marks. It certainly makes a better-appearing page of 
printed matter to have the quotation marks on the outside of 
all punctuation marks, except possibly the interrogation and 
exclamation points, and the quotation marks would certainly 
look better on the outside of even these points. The reverse, to 
me, is very unsightly, and-I believe the appearance is more 
important than the logic. I shall be pleased to have your views 
on this illogical, inconsistent, absurd whim.” 

Answer.— It is not probable that the questioner thinks I 
or any one else can tell him why there is such a difference in 
practice. One person knows just as well as any other, and all 
that is known by any is that the difference does exist. All that 
I could say about it has been said many times, except that I 
may not have made it quite plain that I do not approve the 
too common habit of calling every practice absurd or ridicu- 
lous which differs from ours. My own preference is in accord 
with that of the letter-writer, and — what is much more impor- 
tant — with the commonest practice, which puts the quotation 
marks outside. But many other people place them inside, and, 
if expressing their opinion, would strongly favor that use. 
Such, I have no doubt, would have been the only practice that 
appeared reasonable to Alexander Bain, a famous old gram- 
marian whose grammar-book is full of matter with quotes as 


shown in this: “The double forms ‘my, mine’, ‘our, ours’, 
‘thy, thine’, ‘your, yours’, ‘her, hers’, ‘their, theirs’, have dis- 
tinct uses.” This would not be allowed in my work, but my 
way was not allowed in his. De Vinne said in “Correct Compo- 
sition,” p. 217: “ There is an old but unwritten rule, fairly 
observed by many compositors, that the closing marks of quo- 
tation always should be put after the comma or the period 
in all places where these points are needed. This practice, 
proper enough in many instances, seems to have warranted the 
frequent but erroneous insertion of these marks after every 
point of punctuation and even after a final parenthesis. The 
proper place of the closing marks of quotation should be 
determined by the quoted words only.” Not everything that 
is not done my way shows an “ illogical, inconsistent, absurd 
whim.” 


“‘ Safety First” 


T. G., Verdun, Quebec, submits this: ‘“ I would appreciate 
your opinion relative to a discussion we had in our office regard- 
ing job enclosed. This job was printed and delivered, then 
returned by customer, who says ‘ What he wanted wasn’t done,’ 
the signature should have been taken out, as it was stamped 
‘Void.’ The firm agrees with the customer that it should have 
been deleted! The compositor holds that he had no right to 
pay any attention to the stamp: that if the customer had 
wanted it out he should have marked it ‘ delete;’ that the word 
‘void’ belongs to the customer’s office and not to a printing 
office.” 

Answer.— On the proof sent with this letter was an agent’s 
signature, which the customer, wishing it removed, and evi- 
dently not knowing how to indicate its removal unmistakably, 
had stamped with the word “ Void ” on its face. Such stamping 
is not a clear indication to a printer of deletion, and the one 
thing needed in such cases is clearness. Every person who has 
printing done can not be expected to know printers’ technicali- 
ties, but every one may reasonably be thought capable of 
telling what is to be done in such a case so that it can not be 
misunderstood. In this instance the customer’s marking was 
really accurate according to his own thought, since a direction 
to void a space means to make the space void or empty; but, 
since “ void ” as a verb is not at all common, it is a good word 
to avoid. Common sense should be sufficient to lead any one 
to give a clear direction for removal of such lines as this signa- 
ture by drawing a line through them and writing something like 
“take out” or “ remove” if one does not know the printer’s 
dele-mark. Any such marking would be unmistakable. 

But the question here is whether the printer did or did not 
do what he should, and the answer is that he did not. The 
compositor, instead of having no right to pay any attention to 
the stamp, should have felt it necessary to submit the matter 
to some one with authority to decide. If he was not sure what 
was meant, he should certainly have asked the proofreader or 
the foreman. It is always safer to ask about such things, even 
if some one thinks the question silly, than to risk any guess- 
work. If the foreman or proofreader is not sure what is 
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wanted, the customer should be asked, and the job should not 
be printed without certainty. Of course such work is some- 
times wanted so quickly that there is not time to submit ques- 
tions to the customer, and then the office authorities must 
decide. In all such cases the compositor will be much safer if 
he gets an authoritative decision rather than take any chances. 
It would be conducive to safety for the foreman, or some one 
in authority, to look over all proofs of such work, and see 
that any uncertain markings are clarified before correction. 

In the particular case now in question, I should have no 
hesitation about taking out the signature. It is plain to me 
that the marking could not mean anything but delete. 





CURIOS FOUND IN DICTIONARIES 
BY F. HORACE TEALL 


Tal UR large dictionaries are not made as gath- 
erings of curious information only, but they 
inevitably contain many items that comprise 
such information, usually of more interest 
and value than may be realized at sight. 
Nearly every time any ordinary person looks 
into one of these word-books he is looking 

Ll =} up the spelling or pronunciation of a word, 
or its meaning, with no thought of the history of its evolution, 
or how it has acquired the sense it now has, which is often very 
different from its original signification. Sometimes the etymol- 
ogy of a word furnishes a clue to history for which the dic- 
tionary can not afford room for full statement, but which is 
often absorbingly interesting. Quite commonly the different 
definitions given of a word, while they simply state different 
senses in which it has been or is used, imply the process by 
which one use is derived from another, as by widening or spe- 
cializing application of the idea it conveys, so that we readily 
perceive how they are all connected, even when these senses 
seem at sight totally unrelated or sometimes directly opposite. 

My purpose in this writing is to note some of the ways in 
which words assume new meanings, often showing no plain con- 
nection with the original sense, though that sense is always 
their basis. An example of the steps of such progress is given 
by Greenough and Kittredge in “ Words and Their Ways in 
English Speech ” in showing how treacle reached its present 
meaning, thus: “Treacle is undoubtedly derived from the 
Greek theriakon, pertaining to a wild beast. It 
[treacle] now means sugar syrup or molasses. The 
process [of its change of sense] may be represented 
thus: A, pertaining to a wild beast; A + B, remedy for a wild 
beast bite; B, antidote or remedy in general; B + C, remedy 
in the form of a syrup; C, syrup in general.” That is, treacle 
was first a remedy or antidote for the bite of a beast, then any 
antidote for a poison, then syrup as an antidote, then simply 
syrup or molasses. 

My motive is the hope to incite interest in dictionaries, 
which are not nearly so generally owned and used as they 
should be. If we closely read the dictionary we soon find 
reason to abandon our notion that it is a dry mass of uncon- 
nected items like a directory. Such reading is not uncommon 
to many of our best writers, and undoubtedly it greatly pro- 
motes their power of expression. English words are few indeed 
which have no history. 

A curious instance of the development of a familiar signifi- 
cance from one apparently utterly unconnected with it is found 
very soon when we begin the regular reading of our word-book 
or dictionary. Our familiarity with the present idea of aban- 
doning anything is certainly far from suggesting the original 
sense of proclaiming, or the later ones of subduing, controlling, 
banishing, rejecting, or renouncing, yet the word abandon was 
formerly used in all these senses. Shakespeare, for instance, 
used it to mean cast out, expel, or reject. It was in those 
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old uses directly connected with the original sense of proclaim 
or denounce, still felt in the words ban and bandit. In the 
Standard Dictionary is a quotation from Fitzedward Hall’s 
“ Modern English ” which says: ‘ The verb abandon was, in 
1631, classed by Henry Cockeram [author of an early English 
dictionary] among words ‘now out of use, and only used of 
[by] some ancient writers.’” Probably Cockeram was wrong. 
At any rate, the word was in general use soon after he wrote, so 
that if it was ever out of use it was soon revived. The Stand- 
ard names as synonyms abdicate, abjure, cast off, cease, cede, 
depart from, desert, discontinue, forego, forsake, forswear, 
give up, leave, quit, recant, relinquish, renounce, repudiate, 
resign, retire from, retract, surrender, vacate, withdraw from; 
but while each of these includes the same general idea of leav- 
ing, none of them is exactly synonymous with abandon. 

We do not often find occasion to speak of adamant, but 
every one knows the word is in good use and that it means a 
substance impenetrably hard, now mainly figurative with no 
definite sense except that of hardness. Adamant appears never 
to have been the current name of any certain stone, though it 
was early used for diamond. Greenough and Kittredge say 
that adamant and diamond are the same word, which means 
that they both come from the same Greek word. The Oxford 
English Dictionary devotes more than a third of one of its 
large pages to the word adamant, composed mainly of quota- 
tions which show old uses, among which are two groups which 
show that adamant once meant a loadstone cr magnet, and 
(which is certainly curious) also an anti-magnet. 

A curious phenomenon of language development is revealed 
in the etymology of the word adder. We there learn that the 
word became what it is through somebody’s blundering change 
of a nadder into an adder. Of course this blunder must have 
been repeated many times by many persons before the old 
form was finally dropped and the new one was established in 
its place. This is a curious happening even as an isolated 
instance; but a much more striking fact is one to which atten- 
tion is called by a reference (in the Century Dictionary) to 
other words. By this reference we are led to the discovery 
that the same kind of blunder has had the same effect in other 
cases. So our familiar aprons were originally naprons; a 
napron became an apron and remained so, although table-linen 
is still called napery, a name of the same origin as apron, both 
coming from a Latin word that meant napkin. An auger was 
originally a nauger, and the name was given to a tool to bore 
holes in the nave of a wheel. An umpire was first a numpire, or 
in the earlier spelling nomper or nompere, from a French word 
that meant “ not equal ” according to its elements, and because 
of this oddness in the count was used to name one who decided 
points between or among others. 

I have not collected here all English words that assumed 
their present form through such corruption, but have named 
enough to prove that vocables known to us only as what they 
are were once known only in a form we never would think of 
as naturally correct. I think it undoubtable that this shows a 
curious phenomenon. Curiosity is further aroused by finding 
that some words have undergone similar change by a converse 
error. Those considered above lost the initial consonant by 
attaching it to the article. One word that has acquired its 
first letter by taking it from the indefinite article is newt, name 
of a reptile which was originally called an ewte. So “ for the 
nonce ” was originally “ for then once.” Greenough and Kit- 
tredge, writing of such errors, tell us that children often call 
an apple “a napple” and speak of the napple, and these 
authors also say that “the nagent” is sometimes heard for 
“the agent.” ‘These two forms, napple and nagent,” they 
say, “have not established themselves in the language, but 
many other forms originally as incorrect have come in from 
the same tendency.” ‘This seems to hint that our apples and 
agents may become napples and nagents, but that is not likely. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Our technical research laboratory i is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. 


by mail. 


Replies can not be made 


For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Combination Line and Halftone on Newspaper 


The Clay Center Engraving Company writes: “ Please 
advise what method is used in newspaper shops using coarse 
halftone in combination with line work. Is a double printing 
method best, that is, making a line cut first, then printing in 
the halftone and etching that?” 

Answer.—The universal practice in making combination 
line and halftone plates for newspapers is to cut out the film in 
the line negative and insert the halftone negative film in the 
space intended for it. The writer was the first to make half- 
tones for stereotyping for the web newspaper press, and he had 
the artist make a line frame for the picture in the form of a 
mat, lay it over the photograph and then make a halftone of 
both the line drawing frame and the photo. The effect was 
very pleasing as the frame harmonized with the photograph, 
and besides this method saved time and money. 


“White Etch” for Offset Printers 


G. R. King, St. Louis, an expert offset pressman, sends a 
formula for what he terms a “ white etch ” to prevent ink from 
scumming on a grained zinc plate on the offset press. The 
reason for giving this here is to avoid the use of chromic acid 
in etching solutions for this purpose, as chromic acid poisons 
the hands of many who work with it. The formula is: 


Gum water 

Ammonium nitrate 

Ammonium phosphate 

Ammonium chlorid 

Hydrochloric acid 

Mr. King writes: ‘To make gum water, take the gum 

solution that is used to gum plate and add about half water, 
then stir in each of the above chemicals as they are listed. I 
have also used three or four ounces of this solution to one 
gallon of water when I was using a colored ink that I was 
afraid would bleed.” 


Zinc Production in the United States 


J. L. Thompson, San Francisco, writes: ‘What has 
become of that pure zinc we used away back in the eighties? 
It etched so smooth a line that it appears to me it would rival 
high priced copper for halftones if it could be had.” 

Answer.—The spelter from which those zinc sheets were 
rolled came from the Franklin Furnace district in New Jersey 
and is the purest zinc mined. It is so valuable for use in elec- 
trical and scientific work and for making zinc white for paints 
that it would be as expensive as copper in sheet form and 
would not stand the wear of printing that the zinc in use at 
present does. It might be mentioned in this connection that 
the United States is now the leading source of the world’s 
supply of zinc. Belgium was formerly our chief rival, with 
Australia the third largest producer. One-third of the spelter 
comes from the Joplin district, which includes the zinc lead 


mines in Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas. Europe has come 
to rely on the United States for its zinc. Great Britain, taking 
less than 6,000 tons in slabs and sheets before the war, will 
likely take 100,000 tons this year. 


Etching and Finishing 

P. C. Raymer, Effingham, Illinois, has published a small 
book on the methods of etching and finishing used in photo- 
engraving. This is a branch of the art that has not been fully 
described heretofore. It is here covered very thoroughly and 
competently by one who evidently has had much practical 
experience and knows how to tell about it without waste of 
words. The absolute necessity for an art training on the part 
of one who wishes to be a successful “ stager ” or “ re-etcher ” 
will be readily understood on reading this book, though Mr. 
Raymer truly says: ‘“ Merely studying a book or any number 
of books without practical application will not enable any one 
to become a good photoengraver. This book is most valuable 
to the student of etching and finishing, and the journeyman, 
in whatever branch of the art he works, will not only find it 
interesting, but will get much valuable information from it.” 
The book is 3% by 6 inches in size and contains 99 pages. It 
can be had from the author, P. C. Raymer, 420 Park avenue, 
Effingham, Illinois. 


Brief Replies to a Few Queries 


“Operator,” Chicago: It is not recommended to add any 
chemical to restore old collodion that is red in color and works 
too slow. Better recover the pyroxylin in it by pouring the 
collodion very slowly into a tank of clean water, then leave it 
over night, when the pyroxylin, which will be found floating 
on the water, can be skimmed off, dried and used in fresh 
collodion. 

“ Publisher,” New York: There is no sheet feed rotogra- 
vure press on the market as yet. There are several in England 
and France, but the foreign builders state that they fear if they 
sell one of their machines in this country it will be copied. 

“ Polyautography ” was one of the names given to lithog- 
raphy from about 1803 to 1816, as Senefelder wished to keep 
secret the fact that the printing was done from stone. 


Photoplanography in Egypt 

G. Douglas tells how they do photoplanography in the 
Surveyor General’s Office, Egypt, in brief as follows: A 
reversed photographic negative is made from the original 
drawing or map, to the scale desired. A grained aluminum 
or zinc plate is then made sensitive to light by coating it with 
a bichromated colloid; it is then exposed to light in contact 
with the negative. The action of the light renders the coat- 
ing immediately behind the transparent parts of the negative 
insoluble. After exposure, the plate is rolled up all over 
with greasy transfer ink and is then placed in water; the 
still soluble coating washes away along with its superin- 
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cumbent ink, while the insoluble portions, which represent the 
lines of the drawing, remain. The plate is now treated litho- 
graphically, i. e., the antagonistic properties of grease and 


A Zigzag Halftone by A. Buznego. 


water are brought into action. The clean parts of the plate 
are in a condition to retain water, and when kept damp will 
repel ink of a greasy nature; the other parts of the plate 
having an image in greasy ink, will, on the other hand, repel 
water and take ink. In printing from such 
a plate in the machine, damping rollers pass 
over the plate first and feed the water bear- 
ing surface; these are immediately followed 
by inking rollers, which supply the work on 
the plate with ink. This being of a greasy eg 
composition is repelled by the water bearing 
parts of the plate so that the design only 
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as follows: “ Staging ” is the method by which an etcher stops 
out certain areas in a flat etched halftone, using a liquid acid 
resist — generally a “ staging ink,” after which he proceeds to 
flat etch the uncovered areas and in this manner obtains con- 
trasts. “ Re-etching,” or fine etching, is the lightening of areas 
in a flat etched halftone by painting iron chlorid on such areas, 
with a brush, and stopping the etching when necessary by 
absorbing this mordant with blotting paper, or a ball of damp 
cotton. In this manner extreme high lights are obtained with 
soft gradations into the shadows. 


Rotogravure in Color 


The London Times says: “It is fairly safe to look for- 
ward tc the day when natural color photographs will appear 
in periodicals and newspapers. The rotogravure method of 
reproduction, suited to high speed in printing, has been 
developed to such an extent that once snap shot photographs 
by the three color process can be taken — and some excellent 
work has already been done in that direction— it is not a 
far step to reproducing them by rotogravure in a newspaper. 
The technical quality of natural color photographs printed 
by rotogravure has been proved experimentally to the satis- 
faction of experts, but a good deal remains to be done in 
speeding up the work of preparation. The advance that is 
steadily taking place in photomechanical work in natural 
colors is not spectacular, but it is proceeding nevertheless, 
and its use in commercial work has extended far more than 
is generally realized.” 


Photoengravings From Mexico 


From Agustin Buznego, director of the engraving depart- 
ment of the American Book Company, Mexico, come, through 
the courtesy of El Arte Tipografico, some exhibits of draw- 
ing and engraving that are quite notable. Unfortunately there 
is not space here for printing all the halftone and line engrav- 
ings. The halftone is what Mr. Buznego calls a “zig zag” 
effect which will be found rather pleasing. Every photoen- 
graver has in use the regular haiftone screen by which these 
“ zig zag” lines are produced, the effect being secured through 
a special shaped aperture in the lens diaphragm. Mr. Buznego 
shows his brother engravers, who read this department in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, just one of the possibilities of a change in 
diaphragm aperture. He gets some stunning effects by print- 
ing the same halftone twice, once in a tint and again in a 
stronger ink, the impressions being slightly out of register. 
This gives a beautiful result in two printings which can be had 
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will receive ink. A sheet of paper is then 
fed into the machine and pressure applied, 
thus transferring the inked lines of the de- 
sign to the paper. 


Staging and Re-Etching Defined 


One practice that has been carried out 
in this department for over a quarter of a 
century is the defining of terms used in 
processwork so the language of the art shall 
be definitely and universally understood by 
customer, employer and employee. The terms “ staging,” and 
“ re-etching ” or “ fine etching,” refer to different methods of 
treating the flat etched halftone, and as there is frequently 
some confusion in the use of these terms they might be defined 
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Mexican Engravings of Aztec Design. 


with any halftone. There are also some rosettes of Aztec 
design showing not only interesting design but careful pen 
drawing and excellent line engraving. Exhibits like these 
prove the artistic taste and skill of our Mexican neighbors. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


O. KX. Wispom Print SHop, Spokane, Washing- 
ton.— Your blotter advertising Christmas greeting 
If mailed to a good list it ought 
to be productive of considerable business. 

Georce W. Kinnarpb, Edwin H. Stuart Typo- 
Pennsylvania.— The 
advertisements are very good indeed and we have 
no suggestions to make for improvement. 

Anpbrew F. Jancsar, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
All the specimens are excellent in design and typog- 


cards is very neat. 


graphic Service, Pittsburgh, 


raphy. They bear evidence of thought 
and talent, and we have nothing what- 
ever to suggest by way of improvement. 

B. W. RapciirFe, Macon, Georgia.— 
An excellent combination of types, inks 
and paper, and pleasing and _ legible 
composition make the simple announce- 
ment card, ‘‘ Chattanooga in Atlanta 
House Territory,” excellent. 

Epw. A. HaBerMEHL, Buffalo, New 
York.— The invitation card for the 
Men’s Club Masque Carnival is inter- 
esting in treatment. The only fault 
worth mentioning is the use of ugly and 
difficult to read italic capitals at the 
bottom. 

Tue Cayuca Press, Ithaca, New 
York.— The folder, ‘“‘Actors and Busi- 
ness,” is as attractive and effective in 
typography and display as the theme is 
unusual, forceful and interesting. Our 
compliments on this all around good 
piece of advertising. 

Marion S. Burnett Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois— As we should expect, 
coming from your organization, both 
specimens — the return card and the 
folder ‘‘ Most Shocking ’’— are clever, 
not alone in the manner of their presen- 
tation but in copy as well. 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION, Chi- 
cago, Illinois—Your type specimen book 
is excellent. The specimen pages show 
the various styles and sizes of type in 
your equipment in a very satisfactory 
manner for purposes of reference. It is 
in the striking cover that the book is 
unique. 

WiitrAM R. WETHERALL, Des Moines, 
Towa.—There is just one thing seriously 
the matter with the bulletin for the 
People’s Popular Monthly. The red is 
too deep and lacks life. Typography 
is very good, considering the heavy 
nature of the copy; it is particularly 
interesting. 

Tue CRAFTSMAN Press, Naperville, 
Illinois Specimens are all in good 
taste. We do not, however, like quite 
so great an extension on a cover as that 
of the booklet, ‘America’s Answer 
Supreme.”” The typography of this 
piece in Cloister is particularly high 
class. 

THE Jacoss Press, Auburn, New 
York.—“ Building Business by Direct 
Advertising”’ is an interesting and 
attractive booklet, and, as the copy is 
helpful to those among whom it is to be 
circulated, it should prove resultful pub- 
licity. The unusual cover is striking 
and interesting. 

Tue H. Nieman Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.— You are right, the business 
card for the Gwynne Hat Shop is “just 
the thing” for a millinery establishment. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


The illustration and the type, which is in perfect 
harmony with it, present a delightful effect of a 
kind that appeals to women. 

MITCHELL SHapiro, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
— The specimens you have sent us are in good taste, 
thoroughly satisfactory for the purposes intended. 

Frank T. Ritey PusiisHinc Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri.— The live stock sale catalogues are 
treated in a wholly interesting and pleasing manner, 
quite unusual for printed matter of this nature. 
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Three artistic cards by Haywood H. Hunt, with the Kennedy-ten Bosch 
Company, San Francisco, California. On the one at the top the type was 
in violet and the ornament in gold, the stock being crash finished white. 
Brown stock with brown and deep red ink gave the second an appearance of 
craftsmanship. 


Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “ For Criticism ” 
Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Otto H. Wise, Cleveland, Ohio.— The specimens 
are excellent all the way through. 
attractive are the booklets for William Taylor Son 
& Co., ‘‘ Upon the Coming of Your Baby,” and for 
the D. O. Summers Cleaning and Dyeing Company, 
“ Transformation — The Old Into New.” 

Draper PrintiINnc Company, Venice, California. 
— Blotters are excellent, and much praise is due 
the designer for the variety of designs. 
in the collection appeals to us as being displeasing 


Particularly 


Only one 


and that one is entitled “A Uniform 
Standard,” strangely enough the only 
one of the twenty or more that is not 
up to the uniform standard. The fancy 
italic capitals and the ‘‘ spotty ”? border 
are the features that detract. 

CLoIsteR Print SHop, Chicago, IIli- 
nois.— Specimens sent us are very good 
indeed, and, as usual, possess the Mur- 
ray stamp of distinction. Style is a 
great thing for any printer to develop, 
provided it is a good style, for it sets 
his work out from that of others, a 
quality that is worth much to his cus- 
tomers. 

ANOTHER collection of excellent print- 
ing, in combination with excellent ad- 
vertising, has been received from the 
advertising agency of Fuller & Smith, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Like those that have 
been received before, it is representative 
of the best of all the elements that make 
for the success of advertising. 

THE ELceE Press, New York city.— 
The small blotter, ‘‘ Remember — in 
Printing —,”’ etc., is excellent and the 
business card is very good, although 
fewer lines of capitals would be a re- 
lief. The blotter, ‘ Pinochlisms,’’ is 
weak, the border being entirely too 
strong in attracting force for the very 
weak display inside. 

GeorGE BRANISH, Denver, Colorado. 
— All the letterheads which you have 
sent us are interestingly treated and 
effectively displayed. The label en- 
titled ‘‘Colortypes from the Welch- 
Haffner Printing Company” and the 
letterhead for the Brock-Haffner Press 
Company appeal to us as being the most 
striking specimens in the lot. 

Witu1am Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
— Blotters for the Wortman Roller 
Company, those for your own business 
and for others are handled in your char- 
acteristic style. They are effective in 
display and are altogether pleasing to 
the eye. Painstaking presswork contrib- 
utes materially to the general excellence 
of the complete specimens. 

R. H. OrtHoeEFER, Columbus, Ohio.— 
The book, “Jeffrey Mining Machinery 
— Hand Book,” is handsome. The 
cover, limp imitation leather, embossed 
and stamped, is rich and substantial 
looking. The text pages are set in a 
readable size of one of our most legible 
styles of type, Century, and the printing 
of the type and the many halftones is 
excellent. 

RIVERSIDE Press, New York city.— 
There is no definite rule, so far as 
we know, for the proper position of the 
address on self addressed envelopes. 
Good taste, and particularly the habit of 
years in writing, dictate that it be placed 
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Some good ideas for adaptation in typework are provided by these covers from the official organ of the 
American Photoengravers’ Association. 


toward the lower right hand corner rather than in 
the horizontal center of the envelope. Your letter- 
head is simple and effective. 

SmitH Printtnc Company, Waco, Texas.— The 
letterhead is interesting, although a trifle more space 
above the main line — and more between the lines 
of capitals below it, which look ‘‘ stubby ’’— would 
improve the appearance materially. The folder, 
“ May we Suggest Something?’ is very poorly 
printed, while the card, ‘Keep Abreast of the 
Times,” is satisfactory. 

WE are showing on this page a group of covers 
of the Photoengravers Bulletin used on that publi- 
cation during 1919 and 1920. They are shown for 
the suggestion value some of them have for those 
who work with type, as the substance of some of 
these designs is adapted to type treatment — in 
connection with typographical borders and orna- 
ments, of course. 

Tuomas W. Gamste, Savannah, Georgia.— The 
Review letterhead is decidedly striking, even if it is 
a little disconcerting to read the typewritten matter 
printed over the group of letterhead specimens 
printed as an all over background in a pale gray 
tint. We consider the faults are overbalanced by 
the novelty and advertising value of the treatment 
and are therefore pleased to give it our “O. K.” 

Mipp_EToN Printinc Company, Waxahachie, 
Texas.— Composition is tasteful and the display 
effective on all the specimens you have sent us. As 
a matter of fact we find but a single flaw in the 
specimens you sent, and that is the red is not the 
right color for use with the yellow olive on the 
striking letterhead design for Truitt Cotton. <A 
light, bright purple would have been a far better 
choice. 

Haywoop H. Hunt, San Francisco, California.— 
Refined, harmonious and appropriate decoration adds 
zest to your excellent composition. The good taste 
exercised in the selection and use of type faces 
merits the highest praise. We can, in truth, state 
that no better typographic work is being done today 
than that which you are producing for the Kennedy- 
ten Bosch Company, the amalgamation of two high 
grade printing establishments. It is a wonderful 
service that is thus offered the buyers of printing 


on the Pacific coast who value quality. To point 
out flaws is impossible where none exist. We can 
only mention some of the examples that appeal 
most to us. Conspicuous among these is The In- 
formant, house-organ de luxe of the Zellerbach 
Paper Company. For distinction in advertising dis- 
play the newspaper publicity for W. & J. Sloan, 
composed by you, ranks high. The type face, 
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Pronouncement 


SSagtavition: a Macazne or Musicar Inquiry 
en is herewith committed tothe judgment of the pub- 
44 lic. TRapitIoN was projected in the belief that a 
Mapmnie | considerable section of the great society of musi- 
cians and music lovers all over the United States 
would | cordially ve m7 rege support a 

periodical of vigorous P 
réflects the purposes and interprets the deals ir sare thinkers 

in music. 

Publisher and Editor will aspire always to present TraviTion 
in a style of typography unsurpassed by any similar publication 
anywhere. Whatever of interest may be contained in the thought 
and literature of music, it will be the chief feature of this magazine 
to present in the most appropriate and dignified setting. 

It forms no part of the Editor’s object to make Traprrion a 
medium merely for his own ideas. Neither does he mean to be 
guided in‘the exercise of his office by the individual or collective 
whims or intellectual interests of any peculiar public. Briefly, 
Travition will be conducted without personal or party bias or 
preferences, and, having no affiliations, will provide for no definite 
faction. On the other hand, this magazine recognizes the natural 
right of private judgment, and its pages, consequently, will be 
open to every competent exposition of the results of musical 
inquiry. 

The ever-changing ci of a newer k 
a corresponding change in its institutions; thus the | principles 
which, in certain directions, have guided the progress of music in 
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known as Grasset, fits the style of the illustrations 
admirably and seems also to suggest the “ feeling ”’ 
of fine antique furniture. The treatment you have 
accorded the text pages of the musical magazine 
Tradition is wholly unusual, refreshing and inter- 
esting. The few advertising pages are also given 
refined treatment in accordance with the dignity 
and professional atmosphere of the art. Nothing 
could be more appropriate for Eri H. Richardson 
and the nature of his business than the card you 
designed for him. It suggests artistic work in his 
line, the building of fireplaces and the designing of 
tilework. Another card that appeals to us as out- 
standing is the one for the Taylor Galleries. But 
space does not permit our going farther, or we would 
probably go through the entire list. In preference, 
we shall let some of your work show for itself and 
also help us to make a good showing in our depart- 
ment of typographic specimens. 

Frank B. McCurpy, Houston, Texas.— Your 
advertising folders are striking and pleasing, and 
are good publicity in every sense. The initial page 
of the one entitled ‘‘ The Printed Piece and Its 
Career ’’ is beautiful. Folders such as these should 
develop a lot of good business for your house. Let 
us state that advertisers in Houston are fortunate 
in having an organization of your caliber at their 
service. 

The Three Circles, house-organ of Evans-Winter- 
Hebb, Detroit, Michigan, is one of the handsomest 
printer’s papers being published today. Aside from 
the excellent artwork and typography, to be ad- 
mired wherever seen, the printing of fine screen 
halftones on dull coated stock is a revelation, even 
in this day when many printers are doing good 
work on that difficult to handle stock. Our com- 
pliments on your publication. 

Everett Printinc Company, Everett, Washing- 
ton.— The quarter sheet window or display card 
for the Ail American Dancing Club is a refreshing 
change from the very much and boldly displayed 
conventional. Its very distinction will win a great 
amount of attention, and, as there is little copy, and 
since that is in a size of type that can be read at 
some distance, we consider nothing is lost from the 
standpcint of publicity. 

S. W. Wriuisoton, Chicago, Illinois.— Imita- 
tion engraved type faces do not appear to good 
advantage when in free, out of center designs such 
as the letterhead for the Arcade Press. The effect 
is inconsistent, no doubt because one sees such 
types so frequently in engraved work, usually in 
centered designs. Furthermore, the letter used is 
stiff and formal, which is another reason why designs 
in which it is used should be along formal and dig- 
nified lines. The line “ Printing’ in caps of this 
formal letter appears quite ill at ease standing off 
into space as it does. This line, in fact all lines so 
handled, should be in italic, or at least in roman 
lower case. 

Epwarp E. Batrtey, Centre Hall, Pennsylvania.— 
Inasmuch as you have only the equipment required 
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1, EXPECTATIONS 
By Arthur Conradi 
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© wad some Potwer the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us! 

‘Bt wad (rae monte a blunder (ree us, 
’ foolish notion: 


fornia, the land of sunshine and plenty, the land of promise, 
the wonderland of America. To be specific, I was going to 
San Francisco on a bargain to teach in a conservatory of music. 
The position was well pledged, the contract practically of my 
own making. foe boggy? were made me and —e 
possibilities red. The pros} it. things at least I knew beyond doubt 
self seemed denbl pede 4 the was a city of hills, fog, and paca 
expectation new experience, the filth. Its restaurants were fam: 
anticipation of an untried field of en- 
deavor, the fascination that lies in the 
aay eoeeewe ot ences teaey oer new 
ture—these were the aloes 
ipa that urged me to go. 
I was an idealist. That siccoane, 
partly, for my being in Berlin, having * 
left America years be! with a few 
hundred dollars made by a 
my cherished ide: . 
T shall not aanade that period i fa ; 
Europe. Years of = and artistic 
striving, of hopes and despondency 
failed to destroy ihooe ideals of my ing the 
youth. That is the point I would make. 
I came to-San Francisco, not, how- 
ever, without previously ef pseog 
some conceptions of it. I had re: 
thing I could find about it; I see bo: 
it with people who had visited it: Some 


‘Li THE SPRING OF 1913 I decided to leave Berlin for Cali- 


Two unusual pages from a publication for musicians by Haywood H. Hunt, San Francisco, California. 
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for a newspaper and job office in a 
town of only 500 people, we con- 
sider the specimens of your work 
exceptional. In so far as design, 
arrangement and display are con- 
cerned, little if any improvement 
could be made. Whatever improve- 
ment could be made would be with, 
and as a result of, better type faces. 
Most of those which you use are not 
stylish and up to date, nor are they 
especially pleasing. If you could 
discard some of the more antiquated 
styles and install complete sizes of 
some good series such as Caslon the 
effect in the quality of your work 
would be at once apparent, for, 
otherwise, it is excellent. 

TuHeE Sowers PrInTErRY, Sturgis, 
Michigan.— The blotters are inter- 
esting, but they would have been 
more attractive had you used some 
other type face, a dignified and 
attractive roman such as Caslon, 
Bookman or Cloister. The fancy 
style employed is often just the 
thing for a composition of one or 
two lines, as on a letterhead or busi- 
ness card, but in advertising display 
it is not the best choice. 

Greorce F, TreNuoim, Boston, 
Massachusetts.—The Dover Type, 
house-organ of the Dover Press, has 
long been one of the standards of 
excellence by which printer’s house- 
organs are valued. The issue for 
June, the cover of which you de- 
signed and lettered, maintains the 
high standard held by this pub- 
lication for years. In_ excellent 
taste, the typography of the inside 
is in keeping with the cover. The 
cover and a page of text are repro- 
duced. The booklet for the Scher- 
vee Studio is admirably suited to 
the high grade photographer for 
whom it was prepared. It suggests 
art, quality and refinement admirably. Stocks are 
excellent and the typography and design throughout 
are of the highest standard. It also is reproduced 
in this section. For its part in the production of 
this booklet, the Southgate Press deserves com- 
mendation. 

Home oF GumptTion Quitt, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia.— The text pages of the booklet are delight- 
fully. pleasing. Such interesting effects in such 
small space are unusual. The cover, in compari- 
son, is very weak and commonplace. The title 
thereon should have been much larger and should 
not have been set in condensed capitals. Placed in 
a panel their weakness is still further increased. 

Howarp VAN Sciver, St. Augustine, Florida.— 
The booklet, ‘‘ Sebring, Florida, the City of Health 
and Happiness,’ and the magazine, The Florida 
Zephyr, are representative of the finest class of 
printing. Excellent artwork, cuts, composition and 
presswork result in a product of which every one 


Three excellent covers by B. D. Moore, Chico, California. 
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Cover and text page of the house-organ of The Dover Press, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Consistenzy 


HE boss says to me, “Jimmie, our anniversary 
number is distinctavly Bodoni and you got to be 
consistent." 

I says, “‘ Who's Bodony?” 

He says, “This book is printed in the type and 
style of Giambattista Bodoni, a great printer who 
lived over a hundred years ago." 

“Gee, I says, Giambattista, that’s a funny name 
but it ain't so funny bein always consistent "’—and 
then quick-like I says, ‘Some fellers ain’t got the 
consistenzy of mush, have they?” 

Gosh the boss laughed right out and says, ‘‘ That's 
right Jimmie, be distinctativ and be consistent, and 
some day you'll be a great printer like Bodoni.” 

That's right too, when you conte to think it 
over and Dover, ha! 








Designed and hand lettered 


by George F. Trenholm, also of Boston. 


who had a hand in producing these booklets should 
feel very proud indeed. The cover of the Sebring 
booklet is particularly handsome and striking. 

B. D. Moore, Chico, California—— The three 
cover designs submitted by you are the most attrac- 
tive we have received during the past month. The 
fact that they are all strikingly different indicates 
a versatility that few compositors possess. The 
combination of gold and white on the dark green 
stock used for the Hotel Oaks cover is wholly un- 
usual. It is not only beautiful and striking, but 
it suggests quality in a remarkable degree. The 
Kottkamp ‘ Musicale”? cover is equally excellent 
for its purpose, the effect being artistic and refined, 
the result of small sizes of Caslon capitals nicely 
composed and well arranged. The design as a whole 
is placed a trifle too high on the page, yet its 
excellence makes this slight fault unimportant. The 
same might be said of the design for the Ord Bend 
Woman’s Club, which is also excellent. The colors 


For details read review of his work appearing on this page. 


of ink, gold for the panel, gray for the background 
and violet for the type, are very pleasing on the 
mottled Aladdin stock which has faint ‘“ clouds ” 
of purple in it. The three designs are reproduced 
in halftone herewith for the double purpose of 
honoring your excellent work and providing our 
readers with the excellent ideas involved therein. 

J. H. Tatscu, Old National Bank, Spokane, 
Washington.— The booklet, ““A Word of Introduc- 
tion,” is indeed handsome, as is also the one en- 
titled “‘To Owners of Property.”’ The mere fact 
that you selected the Harvey Blodgett Company to 
produce these booklets was sufficient assurance of 
their proper handling, for no concern in business 
today does a finer line of bank printing and adver- 
tising than that well known St. Paul house. 

A. E. Kraus Print Suop, Columbus, Ohio.— 
Your business card in deep blue green and a light 
tint of the same color, on which the U. T. A. em- 
blem is printed in gold, is quite novel, pleasing and 
forceful — three excellent qualities 
to combine in a form of this nature. 
The letterhead for the Topper Tire 
Sales Company is also excellent. 
You are doing a fine grade of work 
and are deserving of the patronage 
of buyers of printing who appreciate 
quality. 

O. E. Bootu, Des Moines, Iowa. 
—The inside of your folder, 
“Attractive Printing,” is striking, 
pleasing and legible in a high de- 
gree. The title does not appeal to 
the writer, however, mainly because 
the illustration does not seem quite 
apropos and because the title line 
is entirely too weak in comparison. 
Colors are in good taste. The state- 
ment heading is not at all bad and 
yet it falls short of perfection be- 
cause of so many capitals in mass. 
The several features in the group 
below the name do not stand out 
and are difficult to “‘ get’ because 
“run in” in capitals. Lines in dis- 
play such as these should be broken 
according to sense, then, even if set 
in the same size and style of type, 
they will stand out individually so 
that the reader can grasp them at a 
glance. 

HANSEN-CaARTER ComPANy, Stock- 
ton, California.—Your letterhead is 
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to make the type bold, so that the old 
folks and the children would enjoy the book 
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Striking and characteristic Roycroft Shop advertisements by Axel Edw. Sahlin, Superintendent of Typography 


handsome because of sensible display of an attrac- 
tive and pleasing type face. Printers and others 
who clutter up their letterheads with rules and 
ornaments, and who print almost as large a pro- 
portion of the design in the ornamental color as they 
do in the black, would be benefited greatly by see- 
ing what is accomplished by the one little spot of 
bright green in your letterhead. You can’t do better 
than to follow the simple standard set by this letter- 
head, both as to type and arrangement, and also in 
the use of color, in all of your work. The Novem- 
ber blotter is equally handsome and _ effective. 
Strange, but how often true, the very fellows who 
apologize most for their work frequently do the best. 

Goopwin Brotuers, New York city.— Except 
for the first inside page, the mailing folder ‘‘ 350,000 
Prospects and —’”’ is excellent. The only fault with 
that particular page is the use of italic for the 
large block of reading matter. Roman lower case 
should be the invariable rule for large amounts of 
text matter. If variety is sought, sufficient is to 
be found in the lower case romans available. The 
pages set in Bookman are excellent; too bad the 
same type was not used for the other page. 

St. BartHoLomMews Press, New York city.— 
Excellent indeed are all the specimens submitted; 
most interesting, perhaps, are the various special 
programs for the religious services of the parish, 
which are appropriately and attractively gotten up 
in genuine ecclesiastical style. The printing from 
your press has undergone a vast improvement in the 
past three or four years, in fact since we last ex- 
amined your specimens. Presswork maintains the 
high standard of the composition and papers. 

G. B. Wricut, South Norwalk, Connecticut.— 
The folder, ‘‘An Invitation,’”’ printed in colors on 
black cover stock, is striking, not only because of 
its unusual color treatment but because of the ex- 
cellence of the workmanship throughout. It is 
assuredly a good way of presenting an invitation 
together with a ticket to the Chemical Industries 
Exposition, the invitation proper appearing after 
the title on the second paper, and the ticket being 
attached to the third page. It ought to excite a 
lot of favorable comment. 

AxeL Epw. SAHLIN, East Aurora, New York.— 
All the items in the Upson Board advertising cam- 
paign are excellent. Forceful and interesting dis- 
play, good paper and presswork, and decidedly 


in that famous print shop. 


striking layouts, leave nothing in the way of appear- 
ance essential to the success of this campaign. The 
advertisements for the Roycrofters are wholly 
unique. They will compel attention in any com- 
pany, as much because of their distinction as be- 
cause of their excellence. The borders, drawn by 
you, are well executed and interesting, contributing 
in no small measure to the general excellence of 
the effect the advertisements produce. Typography 


Quality booklet designed by George F. Trenholm, 
Boston, Massachusetts. The cover was deep 
orange, hand made stock. 


is well related to the decoration. Our compliments 
on this, probably the best collection of your work 
we have ever seen. 

W. H. H. CHAMBERLIN, Syracuse, New York.— 
To think that you insisted on waiting until your 
twenty-fifth anniversary before allowing us a glimpse 
of your fine work! Your souvenir book is a hand- 
some one in every respect, but the cover printed 
in silver and light gray on dark brown cover stock 
having a finish similar to that of leather, is a delight 
to the eye. The design is striking and the method 
of printing adds to its attractiveness. It is a 
triumph approximating in its way your long and 
successful career in the printing business. 

Raymonp G. Hype, Medina, Ohio.— Letterhead 
and envelope for Maple Crest Farm are well de- 
signed in panel style, and the display is very good. 
The pale blue ink, while very good for rule and 
ornaments, is too weak for printing type lines and 
especially for such small lines as in both these in- 
stances. This is true not only because of the lack 
of legibility that results in appearance but also 
because of the difference in tone noticeable between 
the weak blue and the strong brown used for the 
remainder of the design. 

R. E. Bowman, Douglas, Wyoming.— The blot- 
ter, ‘‘ Your Business Will Be Characterized,” while 
by no means excellent, can not be considered bad. 
Faults are too many sizes of type, too many changes 
for so brief a piece, and the fact that the display 
is too broken up. It is overdisplayed. Better 
display would have resulted had both of the first 
two lines been set in the same size and style of 
type, as these convey a complete thought. The 
first line is incomplete, although it has some value, 
of course, in the interest of the curiosity it arouses 
standing alone. As a usual thing copy which is 
continuous, as most of it is in this blotter, should 
not be so broken up by display. The matter in 
the center is crowded, and the appearance and legi- 
bility of the entire composition would be improved 
if there were more space between lines. 

Ernest S. Gattoway, Auburn, Nebraska.—The 
letterhead for Nelson & Nordlund is not at all bad 
for a beginner, but the type faces are not of a 
pleasing style. We suggest that you cultivate the 
use of light face styles such as Caslon, Cloister, 
Goudy Old Style, Kennerley, etc. The simplest of 
designs are -attractive and pleasing when the type 
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Interesting letterheads from the Outing Press Shop, Grand Junction, Colorado. 


face is of pleasing and artistic design. Less effort 
is required to obtain good results with such type. 
The red used is not of the right shade to harmonize 
with the blue; it should be of an orange hue rather 
than a carmine. The line of type in which the 
outlined letters are in blue and the inside, or solids, 
are in red, gives the effect of purple, and, with the 
other blues and reds in the design, makes an un- 
attractive appearance. Lines of the main display 
group are too closely spaced. The widths of the 
main and secondary displays of the central group 
are too nearly the same and they do not taper into 
a nice inverted pyramid. There are three styles of 
type in this design, whereas two at the most should 
have been used, the second to be the light face 
gothic. Send us some more of your work for review. 

THE OvutInG Press SHop, Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado..— Specimens are very good indeed, many 
of them decidedly unusual in design and color 
treatment. These have an advantage over ordi- 
nary styles of printing in the greater attention 
that they attract. Your success with unusual 
colors is remarkable indeed. Probably the most 
attractive of the specimens you have sent us are 
the letterheads for The Quality Shop, The Per- 
sonality Shop, White’s Orchestra and The Up- 
to-Date Cleaning and Dye Works, which are 
reproduced. Our compliments on your initial 
contribution to this department. Let us see 
more of your nice work. 

O. L. Litutston, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
— The cover design for the “‘ Bolts, Nuts and 
Rivets ”’ catalogue of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany is excellent in design, while the printing 
in brown and light blue, which looks like silver 
by artificial light, and the embossing, are excel- 
lent in workmanship. There are two minor 
points which do not altogether please us, the 
capitals of the upper group seem slightly 
crowded and we do not like the flossy serif on 
the “‘ L” of the second line. It appears out of 
place on the dignified style of letter which you 
have used. 

D. Coox, South Bend, Indiana.— The letter- 
head design for the Franklin Agency, set in 
* Cloister Bold, is handsome and distinctive. This 
beautiful bold face letter fits in well with the 
illustration of Benjamin Franklin, and the whole 
composition gives an effect of richness that 
would be difficult to approximate with any other 
type face. The card for the concert of the 
United States Marine Band, also set in Cloister 
Bold, is dignified and attractive, yet it has suf- 
ficient force. It is decidedly refreshing in view 
of the usual treatment given such forms. 

J. Epwin Bett, Cleveland, Ohio.—The speci- 
mens are excellent — practically all of them are 
so good as to offer no opportunity for improve- 
ment. There is too much border, we think, on 
the blotter for Schryver entitled ‘““Ask the Man 
Who Knows,” yet the effect which it has in 
focusing the eye on the type within the liberal 
white margin inside the border is worth enough 
in a publicity sense to offset the loss of attrac- 
tiveness from an artistic standpoint. It is un- 
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fortunate that the outline Webb type used on the 
cover of the booklet for the Peerless Auto Livery 
Company stands open. If the letters were “ filled 
in’? with red by the use of Foster type, the com- 
panion series, the effect would have been better. 
You are doing a good grade of composition for the 
Ward and Shaw Company and we hope to see more 
of it in the future. 

MacGrecor-CuTLerR PRINTING Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.— Macograms for September- 
October is a beauty, the finest ever, and takes us 
back to the days of the T & T Imprint, the best 
issues of which it approximates in appearance and 
matches in quality. It is reproduced herewith. 

Tue Stupto Press, Indianapolis, Indiana.— Your 
circular, termed for advertising purposes a ‘“ typo- 
graphic letter suggestion,’’ is interesting and impres- 


Attractive house-organ cover by Arthur C. Gruver, Pitts- 
Type in black, ornament in gold 
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sive, also readable. The only thing we dislike about 
it is the initial, the block covering nine lines of 
the body, while the mortised letter would scarcely 
cover two. Placed in the center of the large block 
the small initial letter is quite too far from the 
remainder of the word of which it is a part. A 
larger letter would have fitted in well with this type 
of composition, it being featured by a crossed rule 
border as in the old time rubricated printing. 

‘A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF BANKING SER- 
vIcE”’ is the title of an especially handsome book- 
let from the Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, one of the greatest bank advertisers in the 
United States, the advertising of which is invariably 
high grade. The cover combines dignity, richness 
and beauty in fine measure. The design is com- 
posed of five simple lines of 36 point Forum capi- 

tals, underneath which the bank’s coat of arms 
or trade mark is printed in light blue. The 
stock is light gray brown. 

LeonarD V. Cartson, Galesburg, Illinois.— 
Some of the hog catalogue covers are very good; 
others are far short of the characteristics re- 
quired to place. printing in the quality class. 
The Terpenning Summer Sale cover is too weak, 
and the division of spaces — and the placing of 
groups thereon — are not well balanced, or in 
good proportion. Avoid centering groups from 
a vertical standpoint and avoid equality in white 
masses as well as in groups, as shown in this 
example. The page %s bottom heavy because 
most of the type is below the point of vertical 
balance, which is five-eighths of the way from 
the bottom to the top of the page above the 
center. The type face used is one that does not 
look well when set entirely in capitals. On the 
cover for the Bowhay & Son sale we find an- 
other instance of poor balance and proportion 
due to the low position of the second and largest 
group on that page. Another fault with this 
page is that the green is too strong and dark for 
printing the inside of outlined letters. The 
effect is not only less pleasing than it would 
have been if a tint of green had been used, but 
the lines so printed dominate the page more 
than is necessary and desirable, and also make 
a great difference in tone values throughout. 
The types used for the cover of the McCoy 
catalogue do not harmonize. The extended imi- 
tation engraved face and the condensed text 
letter are not at all in harmony, in fact they 
are about as far from harmony as two type faces 
could be. There is a measure of class in the 
covers for the Terpenning October sale cata- 
logue and the Dunndale Farms, easily the best 
of the collection, although in the first of these 
the two lines printed over the cut should have 
been placed about two or three picas higher. 
One sees in your work evidence of talent that 
requires only a study of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of design as they relate to type display 
to make it possible for you to do tip top work. 
To this end we suggest that you obtain and 
study closely some of the many fine books on 
printing that are available. 
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FLEXIBLE GLUE AND THE CONSUMER 
BY WILLIAM STETTER 


LEXIBLE glue is a pliable adhesive used ex- 
1 tensively on the backs of writing tablets 
and in the binding of books. It has many 
advantages over dry glue, which will be ex- 
qj plained in the following paragraphs. The 
S))] composition of — ig glue, gly- 
ery} cerin, water and chemical preservative. 
SARA Glue, to give it strength and adhesiveness; 
glycerin, for flexibility; water, to dissolve the glue, and pre- 
servative to prevent decay or deterioration. While the 
composition is very simple, the secret of a good grade is in 
the blend of glue used. Proportion of glycerin and water is 
also of importance. To manufacture a good grade, a study of 
glue is essential as is some knowledge of chemistry. The 
manufacturer must also be able to determine degrees of flexi- 
bility, so that enough glycerin will be added to allow the glue 
to remain flexible indefinitely without injuring the strength or 
working qualities. Another difficult part in the manufacture 
is to obtain the proper preservative. Chemicals which will 
preserve other animal matter can not always be used to pre- 
serve flexible glue. A preservative not adapted for the purpose 
will mean the ruination of both adhesiveness and flexibility. 
Some of the preservatives used are: carbolic acid, oil of 
citronella, oil of wintergreen, oil of sassafras, fluroid, tar oil, 
cresylic acid, etc. Essential oils are used in some grades to 
disguise the objectionable smell of an inferior quality of glue. 
The manufacture of flexible glue is a difficult and trying task, 
and each consumer has his own idea as to what a flexible glue 
should accomplish. It is, therefore, necessary for the manu- 
facturer to gage the average requirements and produce a grade 
that could be used by all consumers manufacturing similar 
products. 

Flexible glue was originally intended for bookbinding and 
padding purposes, but formulas have been perfected allowing 
its use on leather goods, plaster molds, rubber goods, labels, 
and as an adhesive for cloth or paper on metal. While it was 
formerly used exclusively for hand work, grades have been 
perfected which make it thoroughly adaptable for machine 
work. 

The best results in its use are obtained by melting in an 
ordinary double jacketed copper glue pot at a temperature of 
not over 160° Fahrenheit. It should be applied while warm, 
thinned down with ‘water to the desired consistency. It will 
prove unsatisfactory if dry glue or too much water is added. 
Dry glue and water kill flexibility. 

To attempt to make your own flexible glue would be time, 
money and energy wasted. While it is true that some con- 
sumers do make their own, they gain absolutely no advantage, 
either in price or in quality. Some of the formulas used do not 
compare favorably with the lowest grades offered by the manu- 
facturers. This is not surprising when you consider that the 
glue consumers generally know but very little about the sub- 
ject. It requires a study both of glue and of chemistry, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that a good bookbinder very rarely 
acquires sufficient knowledge of these subjects to enable him 
to produce a good flexible glue. 

Flexible glue is giving entire satisfaction on machine work, 
and various grades are now being manufactured for that pur- 
pose. Telephone directories, periodicals, catalogues, etc., 
which were formerly wire stitched are now being bound with 
flexible glue. It is unfortunate, though, that most of the 
consumers who have installed machinery for this purpose 
persist in making their own glue; unfortunate, because in 
most cases the product proves that knowledge of the subject 
is lacking. Some of the books and catalogues are so poorly 
“bound ” that they come apart with very little handling, and 
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in a majority of cases flexibility seems to have been entirely 
forgotten. A good grade of ready made flexible glue for this 
purpose would save at least ten per cent of the cost and a prod- 
uct would be turned out which would be more satisfactory in 
every way. Some of the formulas used in glue for machine 
work contain a proportion of sugar. Sugar will crystallize in 
the course of time, and any ingredient used in the manu- 
facture which has a tendency to crystallize will kill the flexi- 
bility of the glue to the extent of the proportion of such crystal- 
lizing matter used in its manufacture. 

One test employed by consumers for determining the flexi- 
bility of a glue is to cover a small strip of paper with a thin 
coating and note the cracking qualities of this coat of glue 
when exposed to the air. A thin coating of glue, if exposed to 
the air, will become hard or brittle according to atmospheric 
changes or temperature under which it is kept. Another test 
is to keep a piece of glue in a place where it would be subject 
to drafts and cold air. Cold air will allow moisture evaporation 
around the surfaces or outer edges, and the glue will appear 
hard, although the inner mass will still be soft and pliable. 
A glue should not be condemned on this test. The same glue, 
if placed in a moderately warm temperature, will remain 
flexible indefinitely without any indication of a hard edge. 
This is due to the hygroscopic quality of the glycerin. There 
is only one way to test the flexibility of glue. Make a practical 
test. Use it on the article intended. Why expose it to the air, 
subjecting it to a maximum evaporation, when in practical 
use it is protected by the back of a book or other material, 
thus preventing and minimizing evaporation? 

Complaints on flexible glue are numerous and are of various 
kinds, among them being drying, adhesiveness, flexibility, 
water taking properties, color, odor, etc. Some complaints are 
justified, but in most cases the troubles are due entirely to the 
methods employed in the use of the glue. Few consumers, 
yes, and very few workmen who have handled glue a life- 
time, really know very much about the practical use of glue. 
Flexible glue is made and sold with the intention that it be 
diluted only with water. No flexible glue will give satisfac- 
tory results if dry glue is added or if too much water is used. 
Dry glue and water kill flexibility. Only enough water should 
be added to give the solution proper consistency. On account 
of a difference in the quality of glues, some require more water 
than others. Flexible glues, sold for bookbinding and padding 
purposes, take longer to dry than the grades sold for machine 
work. It is a well known fact that consumers condemn good 
grades of flexible glue, when these same grades would prove 
more economical than their present stock. They should give 
more careful attention to the buying and handling of glue, 
as the handling of glue should be just as systematic and care- 
ful as any other branch of their business. When you realize 
that the glue consumers of the United States waste hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually in the buying and handling 
of this material, you can readily appreciate the fact that there 
is room for extensive improvement. Consider the important 
part that glue plays in your product, and decide to give the 
subject more of your attention. The buyer of glue should 
not be in a position where he is compelled to go to his workmen 
for information on the subject. The conditions should be 
reversed, and when they are it is absolutely certain that his 
product will be improved and he will show a considerable sav- 
ing on his glue bills. 


HERE’S THE REAL REASON 


“Another grievance has been laid at the door of prohi- 
bition.” 

“What’s that? ” 

“When the country went dry so many people turned over a 
new leaf that a paper shortage resulted.”— From Earnshaw 
House-Organ. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self addressed envelope. 


How to Adjust a Platen Scientifically 


E. C. L., a Manchester (N. H.) pressman, writes: “ In 
regard to Nebraska printer’s question on impression screws, the 
impression screws are on a press to use —if used properly. 
Here is the best and quickest method of truing up. Lock up 
four large letters, 72 point preferred, bottom up near the 
corners of the chase. Put form on press. Put on usual pack- 
ing and top sheet. Run all impression screws back. Run press 
up to closed position, impression on. Turn all impression 
screws up as far as possible, giving at the last the same 
amount of pressure by the wrench to each screw. Tighten 
check nuts. That’s all. The truing up or leveling can be 
done in less than a minute this way, ‘ scientifically.’ ” 


Printing a Halftone on Envelope 


A Kansas printer writes: ‘“ I should like to know of the 
best method of printing a halftone cut, especially one with a 
background, on the upper left hand corner of an ordinary 634 
envelope, and so making ready that the impression of the cut 
will leave no streaks or telltale marks along the lines of the 
flap and lap over due to the construction of the envelope. Is 
there a better way than cutting out through the picture along 
these lines and pasting over the impression on the tympan?” 

Answer.— If the printing is done on the upper left hand 
corner of the envelope it is considered the best way to open 
the flap and print on the two thicknesses, thus not having 
any extra thickness to deal with. If the printing must be 
done with the flap closed and the plate is large enough to 
cover the overlapping parts of the back as well as the flap 
you should cut out the tympan to remove the extra thickness 
of overlapping parts, when the usual make ready for the half- 
tone is made, then apply a piece of dental rubber over top 
sheet. This rubber may occasionally be rubbed with French 
chalk or talcum powder to facilitate feeding. Owing to the 
inequalities in lapping of envelopes the cut out part in the 
tympan may not always register correctly with overlapping 
part of envelope, hence you may occasionally have a white 
or dark streak in the impression. 


Gold Ink Proved Unsatisfactory 


A Massachusetts printer submitted several labels printed 
in gold ink, and his complaint was that the ink would not give 
a lustrous print no matter how it was used. No details were 
furnished as to how he used the ink. 

Answer.— If you are satisfied that you have given the 
kind of gold ink you have used a fair trial we suggest that 
you try several kinds. We have seen excellent results obtained 
from a grade of ink made by using the bronze powder and 
amyl acetate mixed together, and then a very small amount 
of cover yellow ink mixed in with the gold. You can secure 
the gold bronze and the liquid from your ink dealer. Mix up 
the gold with as small a quantity of the liquid as will give 
a good body; add to this a small amount of the cover yellow 
ink, and mix it well. Have the rollers clean, and set them so 


that they just have contact with type. Do not build in behind 
form, as this will cause rollers to ink down to counter of type. 
Use hard tympan, but not too much impression. We prefer 
the powder and liquid furnished by ink dealers, rather than 
the kind found in paint stores. A better grade of label paper 
would have given more satisfactory results. Soft paper with 
a poor surface will not give a lustrous print from gold ink. 
Bronzing is preferable in such a case. 


Mechanical Overlays Are Labor Saving 


An Ontario printer sends a catalogue and a number of 
specimens of three color work. Complaint was made regard- 
ing inks on magazine cover. He asks if we would recommend 
mechanical overlays for the line of work submitted, and he 
wants our opinion on the appearance of the work. The cata- 
logue on the cheaper grade of paper looks very well, consider- 
ing the nature of the stock. Your ink dealer can supply you 
with a grade of ink that will overcome the plucking up in the 
solids. When printing on news stock the ink should not have 
much tack, as it plucks too much in the solids. We would 
advise you to look into the various mechanical overlays on 
the market. Any one you select will help improve your work 
and will greatly lessen the manual labor in making ready. 
The trouble with the three color inks may be corrected by 
using the specialties recommended by ink dealers. Depend 
on these rather than on home made dopes, as the dealers’ spe- 
cialties are prepared in the color chemists’ laboratory by 
skilled hands and are to be depended on when used as directed. 
In examining the magazine cover we can not see that you 
have much to complain of, as the red and blue are excellent 
colors and appear to good advantage. In the three color plate 
attached to the order blank the blue and red appear rather 
lifeless, perhaps due to the condition of the yellow. A trifle 
more blue might have given more snap to the plate. Your 
presswork in general is very good. 


Varnishing Labels 


A Southern printer writes: “ We have formed a contract 
for printing the labels for a large packing corporation recently 
established here, and we find that a large quantity of their 
labels must be varnished. We are writing to ask if you will 
be good enough to give us some information along this line. 
We should like to know if it would be possible for us to var- 
nish these labels with a tint block on a Gordon press until 
such time as we may install varnishing equipment. Also tell 
us what kind of varnish to use.” 

Answer.— This work is done on a special machine using 
a label varnish. We do not believe you can do satisfactory 
varnishing on any printing press by printing from a tint block. 
The transfer of varnish to a label should be direct from roller, 
or on a litho press direct from the stone. If you desire to 
see the difference in appearance between a label varnished 
from a tint block and one coated from a composition roller 
you may try both methods with the same grade of varnish, 
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which you can secure from your ink dealer. In applying the 
varnish by the roller take a new brayer and distribute a small 
amount and apply it with brayer direct to the printed label. 
Place the label where it will not receive any falling dust or 
have surface contact with any object. In about twelve hours 
it will be dry enough to handle. Varnishing requires the 
greatest care. The writer once observed a pile of labels that 
were varnished and had not been allowed a sufficient time to 
dry. These labels were piled, and as the drying proceeded 
while in the pile the paper became heated and the pile became 
solid. The sheets could not then be separated, consequently 
the entire lot was spoiled. Usually a varnishing machine is 
placed adjacent to a hot room, and as the sheet is coated with 
varnish it passes into the room, where the atmosphere has 
been raised to about 180° Fahrenheit. Before the sheet emerges 
again the varnish is set and may be handled in small piles with 
safety. Doubtless the makers of the varnishing machine will 
be able to furnish you with full particulars regarding the 
requirements for varnishing labels on a large scale. A list of 
manufacturers will be furnished on request to the editor. 


Printing on Paraffined Board 


A Southern printer having a job on paraffined boards in 
view asks what ink would be best suited for the work. 

Answer.—A special ink will give better results than you 
can get from ordinary ink. A good job ink with plenty of drier, 
or with a little copal varnish added, will give good results. 


IN DEFENSE OF OUR OLD FRIEND, THE 
PRINTER’S MEASURING RULE 
BY HARRY NORMANDIN 


O on earth was it that got the inch meas- 
urement bug in his head and tried to palm 
j| it off on the poor innocent printer? He cer- 
tainly did not know the complexities of the 
| printing business or he would not have added 
| more trouble to an already good supply. He 
| certainly did not know that he was laying 

I) himself open to a sentence at hard labor and 
not pardonable by any authority whatsoever. He could not 
have been a practical printer or he would have hesitated before 
putting it before the industry, and withal he no doubt is 
entitled to some consideration, because it certainly has caused 
a stir among the printers and aroused a spirit of action to 
investigate its merits. There is nothing wrong with the 
printer’s measuring rule—the printer simply doesn’t know 
how to use it. 

For several years a great many have tried the problem of 
the inch measurement, and in their endeavor to make it work, 
would entirely forget the fundamental way of measuring; they 
would run against snags and finally against the rocks and there 
remain as derelicts, stranded. 

It is a fact that there are not two jobs of printing alike, 
therefore the similarizing of printed work is a fallacy so far as 
pricing is concerned. All the surveys that have been made to 
ascertain what it cost John Smith or Bill Jones to do certain 
work do not apply to any job of printing done by Dick or Bob 
— every job must stand on its own bottom and be worth just 
so much to each and every printer. It is not right to compare 
any two jobs of printing; each job must be computed sepa- 
rately; and back of all that the estimator should be a practical 
printer. When estimating he should really take his stick and 
set the job himself (mentally) so that he can get a just and 
accurate idea of how it will be set and how it will look when 
the work is done. 

Fight the battle with your type measure, it is the best 
weapon you have; learn how to wield it in the new way, it is 
the best and surest. It never fails to give you a conservation 
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of values for your work; it is reliable to the utmost; to know 
how to use it is the problem. A howitzer would do you no good 
if you did not know how to load it; the enemy would have a 
picnic with you. 

There is no use introducing a new instrument to measure 
composition when you have not given the old one the test of its 
value and proper attention. There is one thing you must not 
lose sight of: It is much easier, and I will say, necessary, when 
estimating that your surroundings should be in harmony with 
your work. It is impossible to fix your mind on a piece of 
printing in a foundry or a blacksmith shop. The smell of 
paper, ink and type is a great help to the estimator and should 
always be present when estimating. No man can do justice to 
his business if the surroundings are not congenial. I do not 
mean that if a customer wants letterheads or some such small 
every day job that a price can not be given on the spur of the 
moment, but larger things mean study, thought and reflection. 
You must build your job, hence you must give it your best 
attention and service. 

Mr. De Vinne way back in the 60’s, tells us this: “If you 
are not a practical printer or are not thoroughly conversant 
with the rules and usages of the trade, so that you can discrim- 
inate intelligently, take advice, never make a price because the 
work appears to you to be no greater than that of similar work 
with the price of which you are familiar. Very serious mis- 
takes are often made by estimates based on a supposed 
analogy.” 

As I said before, each and every job should stand on its 
own merits. The changing of a line or the juxtaposition of the 
makeup is vital to all jobs. Do not pass this by as a trivial 
matter; it is too vital for jest. Minutes gained mean dollars 
and cents to your benefit. Minutes lost mean a deficit. It is 
easier to underestimate than it is to figure for profit. You 
know when you have figured a job how often you have been 
loath to let your figures stand, but you invariably have taken 
some off and have said to yourself, “ That ought to get the 
job.” How false one is to one’s self! The confidence is lack- 
ing, Brother Printer. Don’t be afraid; your time, knowledge 
and the years you have spent in the business are worth all you 
can get out of it. 

Therefore, I say, use your type ruler to measure up your 
work and let your rule be the judge. It was here first; you 
can make a very good friend of Mr. Inch, but don’t get too 
familiar with him for he bodes you no good — keep him where 
he belongs. 





“KLIMSCH’S JAHRBUCH ” 


From the publishers, Klimsch & Co., Frankfort a. M., 
Germany, we. have received a copy of their year book, volume 
15, which because of the interruption of the war is now issued 
to cover the years from 1915 to 1920. This volume, 734 by 
11 inches in size, contains 288 pages of text, 44 pages of 
graphic art specimens and 34 pages of advertising, and is a 
review of the progress of the printing industry during the 
past five years. Friedrich Bauer, of Hamburg, one of the 
foremost typographers and typoliterateurs of Germany, is its 
editor, and the various subjects are handled by expert writers 
in the different branches of our art. By way of appendixes 
there are also given lists of notable anniversaries (25, 50, 75, 
100, up to 275 years) in typographic history, a list of graphic 
arts literature published in the past five years, a list of deaths 
of leading craftsmen, editors and publishers during this time, 
and an index of all the matter in this and the previous vol- 
umes. It is scarcely necessary to say that this book is ele- 
gantly printed and well bound. It is full of pertinent illus- 
trations of machinery and specimens of type faces and fine 
typography. The price of this volume is given as “83 marks, 
prepaid,” which in view of erratic exchange values is rather 
indefinite. It seems very low for such a valuable publication. 
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BY E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


Damage to Matrix Lug May Be Avoided 


An Indiana publisher sends a matrix with the lower back 
lug slightly deflected. His letter reads: ‘‘ We enclose a matrix 
from a brand new font, one ear of which has been bent in the 
machine. We are unable to determine where the fault lies. 
The distributor lift seems to be set properly.” 

Answer.— The character of the injury shows that it could 
not have been done in the distributor box, as there is no lower 
back screw to give it the bend it has. Doubtless the damage 
was done in the assembling elevator. The lug of the matrix 
was slightly above normal, and when it reached the line deliv- 
ery channel the lug suffered from impact with the right end of 
the delivery channel back rail. This should not occur, and will 
not if you keep the delivery channel aligning piece (D-1302) 
in working order. The damage noted is more common with i 
and | matrices than with any others. 


Applying a Driving Shaft Pinion 

A Minnesota publisher writes that he recently found it 
necessary to order a new driving shaft pinion but delayed 
applying it because the operator did not want to undertake the 
work of putting it on without advice, hence his letter. 

Answer.— To remove the pinion turn off power, loosen 
screw in driving shaft clutch flange, drive out taper pinion 
from shaft, and then draw shaft out about six inches. The 
clutch arm or pulley need not be removed to do this. Drive 
out taper pin from collar near end of pinion and remove pinion. 
As the pins are tapered, be certain that the taper pin holes in 
both shaft and pinion correspond. Place taper pin in collar 
on pinion first, then press in on the clutch arm and match hole 
in shaft with hole in pinion, insert other taper pin, finally insert 
screw into flange and into hole in clutch spring rod, and when 
this screw is turned in full distance the job is done. 


Verge Spring Wears Groove in Verge 


A New York operator submits a diagram of a Model 3 
verge showing wear from spring. He desires to know why the 
wear is so extensive, as he has found it necessary to replace 
many of these verges. He asks if stroke of reed has anything 
to do with the wear, also if the verge spring or keyrod spring 
relates to the trouble. 

Answer.— The wear is due to friction induced by the verge 
spring giving the up stroke to the back end of the verge and 
to the stress offered against this action by this spring when 
the keyrod returns to normal position. When the action of the 
verge is considered and the stresses of two springs are meas- 
ured, it should not appear extraordinary that the verge would 
wear through at that point, as often happens. The probable 
reason for the verge wearing more than the end of the spring 
with which it has contact is due to the relative softness of the 


_ brass in verge as against the copper spring which is harder, 


having been drawn. The wear is not a necessary evil; some 
operators have prevented undue wear by applying to the end 
47 


of the spring a mixture of two parts clock oil and one part 
oildag, which has served as a lubricant. (This proportion of 
clock oil and oildag is ideal for keyboard cam pivots as well, 
being more effective for this purpose than plain clock oil.) As 
the natural tension of these springs is sufficient to give a fair 
amount of friction, it will be seen that the only effectual rem- 
edy is to apply a lubricant to end of verge spring. 


Metal Pot Too Low 


A Southern operator submits several slugs, those with a 
face showing defects which may be induced by a restricted 
outlet for the metal, such as would come about if jets were 
clogged. One slug shows that the pot is a trifle too low. 

In order that the jets on the slug will show in proper posi- 
tion you should adjust the pot by the two upper screws in the 
pot legs. This operation consists of (1) loosening the bottom 
screw in each pot leg; (2) then loosening the front screw in 
each leg; (3) turning down the upper screw in each leg a 
trifle. Before tightening any of the other screws cast a slug 
and note the position of the jet marks that are visible. These 
marks should show a complete circle just off the base or smooth 
side of slug. When this condition is reached tighten all screws 
and nuts, and when working observe face of slug. If no other 
complication is present it should give a sharp face on slug. 


Matrices Damaged From Obscure Cause 


A Wisconsin operator submits a matrix and asks for advice. 
His letter is as follows: ‘‘ You replied to a letter of mine 
stating the causes of defective matrices which I submitted as 
samples. You maintained that the trouble was chiefly due to 
the assembling part of the machine. After careful experi- 
menting, repairing, and replacing worn parts with new ones, I 
have found that you were quite correct in your inference, as 
the matrices have ceased to give me the same trouble, except as 
regards the lower front ear, like the enclosed sample. Observe 
that something interferes with its free play, causing pressure 
on the upper part of the ear and causing it to spread out, inter- 
fering with its passage down the magazine channel until filing 
has been resorted to, after which there is no more trouble. The 
trouble occurs chiefly on new matrices. For example, if I were 
to run in five new e’s, in a few hours their failure to drop at 
the touch of the key would direct attention to their front lower 
lug, and filing would have to be resorted to.” 

Answer.—This matrix shows damage at two distinct points: 
(1) The upper part of the lower back lug shows a brightness, 
which suggests shearing. (2) The left side of this lug near 
upper corner also shows a mark which may indicate that it is 
striking against the right end of the delivery channel back rail. 
The first trouble may be due to incorrectly adjusted first ele- 
vator. This condition can be determined by sending in a 
matrix line without spacebands and stopping the cams when 
they have reached casting position. Observe if you have one- 
sixty-fourth of an inch space between the bottom of the back 
screw of the first elevator and the top of the vise cap. Adjust 
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if found wrong. The bruise which sometimes appears on thin 
matrices as described in second trouble usually occurs only to 
matrices sent away to cast in normal position. The back lower 
lug of first character in line may be slightly elevated, and as 
it passes from assembling elevator to the rails in line delivery 
channel this lug strikes the right end of the rail, producing a 
slight bruise. Usually lower case i and | are the characters 
that are damaged most. However, any matrix only slightly 
elevated might suffer a bruise. Raise the line with less abrupt- 
ness and probably the trouble will cease. 


Second Elevator Hangs Up 

A Wyoming publisher writes, in part, as follows: “ We are 
having trouble with the second elevator. It seems to catch and 
hang, not coming down. I have tried to remedy it by putting 
a piece of heavy paper in between the elevator bar and the 
bar plate, but that does not help it any. Upon examination it 
looks as though both the end of the elevator bar and the end 
of the distributor box bar had at one time been dressed or were 
worn rough and are catching there in the joint.” 

Answer.— We judge that some one has carelessly drawn 
the starting and stopping lever out too quickly when the second 
elevator was resting on its safety pawl. This action usually 
causes the second elevator bar plate to move back to its posi- 
tion with violence. If the back edge of the bar.plate strikes 
the left end of the distributor box bar it bruises the second 
and third rail of the bar, or it may break off the end of the 
lower rail. ~The part of the plate that has contact with the bar 
rails will be bruised and in some cases. may be the cause of the 
second elevator hanging up, as described. Since it is impos- 
sible to eliminate the effect of the bruises, the upturned part of 
the rails may in some instances be driven back into place with 
a hammer and a piece of brass. Such bruises as can not be 
corrected in this way may be dressed with a fine file. Care 


should be exercised that no more metal is removed than can be 
spared. The roughness on back edge of bar rail may be dressed 


off to permit bar to seat properly. It may be stated that almost 
invariably damage done to the distributor box bar is the 
result of careless handling of the starting and stopping lever. 
Make this a rigid rule: Do not pull starting and stopping lever 
quickly. 

Metal Adheres to Mold 

A northern New York operator writes: ‘I am operating a 
No. 14 linotype, having the new style mouthpiece. I find an 
adherence to back of the mold. Have a new mold wiper on 
and can not account for this metal clinging to mold. It is 
necessary to keep back knife up so snug that it impedes the 
disk and sometimes does not come up on the pins. The imper- 
fect lockup resulting causes a very great amount of ‘ trim’ on 
the floor. Having the back trimming knife up very tight is the 
only way I can get anything done.” 

Answer.— You have a trouble which perhaps is simple 
enough, but you made the error of trying to correct it without 
finding the real cause. Do not use the back knife to clean back 
of mold; it has another function. Try the following plan to 
find cause and be certain that the knife is not binding on the 
mold, also that the three screws in mold disk plate are tight: 
Remove the mold disk and scrape all adhering metal from back 
of each mold, using only a sharp piece of brass rule. When 
each mold is perfectly free of metal, remove the mold wiper, 
then take each piece of felt and rub into it a quantity of oil 
and graphite. See that the wiper studs are not bent and that 
the two springs are free from metal. When you apply the 
wiper see that it works freely by its springs and has enough 
force forward to give good pressure on back of disk. Remove 
back knife, clean off support, and oil under surface of knife 
and the washers that go under heads of screws. Turn down 
slightly on the knife adjusting screws. Put disk in position 
after oiling the stud, then fasten mold disk plate securely in 
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place. After you tighten the three. screws drive each one 
tighter, using a hammer and a piece of brass rule. Put on the 
two disk guide blocks and see that the disk rotates freely after 
each one is applied. Now apply the back knife, which is oiled 
as stated before. Place it in position and see that it does not 
bear against the mold. Have the cutting edge horizontal and 
about the thickness of a very thin piece of paper away from 
the mold. Tighten the fastening screws fairly firm, and during 
the operation of adjusting the back knife do not loosen them. 
Change the liner on a mold to give you a 13, 14 or 15 em slug 
of any body. Set up a cap line and cast a slug. Measure 
height of slug with a type high gage or a micrometer. Turn 
up on the adjusting screws when necessary, but do not loosen 
the fastening screws, and when you have the slug the right 
height you may then test the pot mouth lockup. This is done 
by first cleaning mouthpiece and inking mold lightly and uni- 
formly with red ink. Coat the mold from end to end with the 
ink and after the vise is closed allow the cams to make one 
complete revolution. When disk is withdrawn examine the 
mouthpiece for contact marks from the mold. The ink from 
mold should give a uniform marking on the pot mouthpiece. 
If the lockup is not uniform it may require the shifting of the 
pot legs either forward or back as indicated by ink marks on 
mouthpiece from mold. If pot mouthpiece shows that it must 
go forward or back on either right or left side, it may be moved 
by the adjusting screws of pot legs. In such an event the 
bottom screw must always be loose, and when adjustment is 
complete this screw must be tightened again. 





F. HORACE TEALL—AN APPRECIATION 
BY THE EDITOR 


OT long ago a letter was received from a sub- 

scriber who said that he had been taking 

THE INLAND PRINTER since 1882, and as 

| far back as he could remember he had been 

| interested in reading contributions by F. 

| Horace Teall, the editor of our Proofroom 

y Department. This brought to mind the 

expression of one of our visitors from Aus- 

tralia, who said that for a4 number of years he had taken 

pleasure in reading Mr. Teall’s articles in THe INLAND 

PRINTER, and he did not see how any one man could write so 

much on the subject of proofreading, keeping it up month after 

month, and always present something of interest, something 
that was well worth reading. 

It is a source of pride to the publishers of this journal to 
have connected with the staff of regular contributors and 
department editors one who has stood in the front rank as an 
authority on all matters pertaining to the profession of proof- 
reading. Mr. Teall’s connection with THE INLAND PRINTER 
has now extended over a period exceeding twenty-seven years. 
Therefore we are pleased to pay this brief tribute, and to give 
those who have followed his writings an insight into the char- 
acter of the man who has been able to create and maintain 
interest in what is considered by many to be a dull, dry subject. 

It has been said that proofreaders are born, not made. To 
a certain extent this is true, but the proofreader who relies 
wholly upon his natural ability to carry him through does not 
get-very far. Success in proofreading, as in any other profes- 
sion, is gained only by supplementing the natural ability with 
years of continuous effort, frequently termed the “ dull grind.” 
So with Mr. Teall, while inheriting the traits that make for 
success in his chosen field, the recognition which he has gained 
is the result of years of application, study, and hard work. 

Mr. Teall was born in Brooklyn, New York, on February 
17, 1850, of parents who found pleasure in intellectual pur- 
suits. His mother, Elizabeth Orcelia Shaw Teall, a graduate 
of Emma Willard’s Troy Seminary and afterward a teacher, 
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laid aside a promising great educational career to become a 
wife and the mother of eight children, three of whom followed 
the proofreading profession. His father, Francis A. Teall, was 
a country lad who left home at an early age in search of 
employment, eventually reaching New York as a young com- 
positor. He learned French by a close study of the books in 
that language on which he set type, becoming adept in French 
as he already was in English and Latin. Being a proofreader 


F. Horace Teall. 


on the New York Tribune when Ripley and Dana were editing 
Appleton’s American Cyclopedia, he was taken over as reader 
to that work, later becoming an associate editor. His latest 
work was on the Century Dictionary, where he spent ten years 
writing definitions and as a special expert editor. Thus we see 
the effects of heredity, not only in the intellectual inclination, 
but also in the capacity for hard work. 

It will readily be seen that the son of such parents might 
well be of a studious nature and have a penchant for school and 
college cultivation. However, F. Horace Teall left school at 
the age of fourteen, going to work as a copyholder in Apple- 
ton’s printing office. In some of his reminiscences Mr. Teall 
states that two weeks after starting in the office he was setting 
type as a two-thirder. At that time boys were employed at 
piecework and were paid two-thirds of the men’s rate. A good 
part of his time during the first week was spent looking at the 
presses. Then, to quote his own words, “ came a waking to 
the idea of individual work, and I soon became fairly profi- 
cient, so much so, though without a hint of personal instruc- 
tion, that within a year I had the composition of a spelling 
primer with lessons in columns of words entrusted to me 
alone.” 

The next few years were spent in continual change, though 
each change brought advancement and added to his store of 
knowledge of the trade and other subjects related to it. In 
1870, though only twenty years of age, he became a proof- 
reader on the New York Sun, and without question he is 
entitled to the distinction of being the first and only news- 
paper proofreader of such “ tender” years. 

In 1886 Mr. Teall was introduced to the managing editor 
of the Century Dictionary, who employed him as an editorial 
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proofreader, his work at first consisting of correcting the type- 
written copy made from the original manuscript, but soon 
taking on the real editorial nature of rewriting when necessary. 
This work, bringing him as it did in touch with many of the 
leading writers and scholars, disclosed a great lack of system — 
and, it might be added, considerable difference of opinion — 
in regard to joining English words, and led to his writing a 
book, “The Compounding of English Words.” This book 
attracted the attention of the Funk & Wagnalls editors, who 
engaged him as department editor in charge of compounding 
for the Standard Dictionary. In the introduction to the latest 
edition of this dictionary, published in 1913, under the sub- 
heading “The Compounding and Syllabication of English 
Words,” we find the following credit to Mr. Teall: 


In order to supply a standard as well as to assist in the correction of 
existing confusion in both literary and lexicographic usage, the division of 
words into syllables in writing and printing and the compounding of words 
have been reduced to a logical system by the foremost expert on those subjects 
in the United States. 


In the same edition, under the title, ‘“‘ Method of Com- 
pounding Words,” we also find credit given to Mr. Teall in the 
following statements: 

Professor W. D. Whitney, in his book on ‘“‘ The Life and Growth of 
Language,” speaks of ‘‘ a process which the general history of language shows 
to be more important than any other,” and then says: “It is the composition 
of words, the putting two independent elements together to form a single 
designation.”’ He shows distinctly that he included here the union of word- 
pairs with a hyphen by citing rest-day, learning-knights, and head-dress. This 
is stated as a general language fact, not merely as English. 

On such matters the lexicographer’s record must show selection, especially 
in English, and undoubtedly that selection should accord with. the best usage, 
as decided by some person or body of persons. For this Dictionary, originally, 
the decision was made by submission of the question, with the fullest possible 
detail, to hundreds of the men best qualified to answer it. But the depart- 
ment was controlled by one man, Mr. F. Horace Teall, who has again con- 
trolled it throughout the remaking. Mr. Teall had published the only book 
that ever treated the subject exhaustively, ‘‘ The Compounding of English 
Words,”’ and was chosen because that book proved his fitness. The prevalent 
confusion of ideas had been shown in letters received before then, one of which, 
a fair sample, said, ‘‘I always use a hyphen whenever two words are to be 
written as one,’”’ and proved that its writer did not do so by containing when 
and ever united without a hyphen. Again the question was, When should two 
words become one? And this was not answered at all. 

Mr. Teall’s first work for the Standard Dictionary was the making of a 
list of more than forty thousand words showing his answer to the question as 
he offered it for embodiment in the work. That list was printed separately 
and sent to scholars the world over —some even to Australia — with requests 
for suggestions and criticisms. Practically no criticism came, but much enthu- 
siastic commendation, and the list was finally adopted for the Dictionary. 

After closing his first work on the Standard Dictionary Mr. 
Teall was engaged as managing editor on Johnson’s Cyclo- 
pedia, which he enlarged from eight to twelve volumes. Then 
his services as proofreader and writer were requested on the 
New International Cyclopedia, later as a definer on Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, after which he returned to the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company to take charge of the work on the 
New Standard Dictionary to which we have already referred. 

In addition to “ The Compounding of English Words,” Mr. 
Teall prepared the book entitled “ English Compound Words 
and Phrases,” also one published under the title “ Proofread- 
ing,” and later another on “ Punctuation.” Unfortunately the © 
first three mentioned are now out of print, though the last is 
still being sold. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Teall’s connection with 
the staff of THE INLAND PRINTER came about as the result of 
a severe criticism of his book, “ The Compounding of English 
Words,” which appeared in this journal early in 1893, the chief 
complaint apparently being that he dared to assert that such 
men as Goold Brown, John Earle, and others of note had made 
faulty statements. His letter to the editor regarding this criti- 
cism brought forth the request for an article on spelling, which 
he wrote. This led to the further request for an article of 
similar length and also a department of proofroom notes and 
queries each month. And so for twenty-seven years, without 
missing an issue so far as we have been able to learn, Mr. Teall 
has continued his work of furnishing special articles and con- 
ducting the department under the heading “ Proofroom.” In 
the language of today, we might well say “ some record.” 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will 
receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be 
found in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


“How Paper Boxes Are Made”’ 


Robert F. Saladé, of Philadelphia, has written an extremely 
practical book of 230 pages on how paper boxes are made. We 
have all noticed the tremendous growth of the paper box manu- 
facturing industry, paper having taken the place of wood and 
tin for containers in so many kinds of packaged goods. The 
substitution of paper has given such an opportunity for printed 
decoration to make the package attractive that the modern 
grocery store, for example, has become a beautiful place com- 
pared with the store of a generation ago when food was scooped 
out of barrels. 

Few realize the rapid development of this paper box indus- 
try or the amount of ingenuity employed in the designing of 
folding or “set up” boxes and to the machinery for their 
manufacture. Neither can one form any idea of the numerous 
kinds of containers made of paper, boxboard and similar mate- 
rial until he reads this book by Mr. Saladé. There are at least 
one hundred illustrations showing methods and machinery used, 
all of which are fully and clearly described. 

Mr. Saladé, who is an experienced compositor and press- 
man, has also superintended printing plants and is therefore 
qualified to realize the problems’ that confront the boxmaker. 
In addition to this he knows how to describe the intricate 
processes in a brief, interesting and easily comprehended way. 
The book is most valuable to apprentices and to those who 
want to learn about boxmaking, while those experienced in the 
business will find it an excellent book of reference. 

It is published by the Shears Publishing Company, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 


“The Practical Cost System for Printing Offices ”’ 


Printers and publishers who have protested that a cost 
system involves more red tape than the system is worth will 
find that excuse “ knocked into a cocked hat ” after reading R. 
T. Porte’s book, “ The Practical Cost System for Printing 
Offices,” the revised edition of which is just off the press. Mr. 
Porte has spent a good many years in cost work and knows 
his subject. He has been ably assisted by George E. Wray and 
Frederick W. Smith, members of the Porte organization. 

There is no wilderness of forms to distract the average 
country printer or the proprietor of the newspaper and job 
plant. There are just six forms recommended by the author, 
and they include a Job Register, Job Ticket, Daily Time 
Ticket, Job Record, Monthly Record of Chargeable and Non- 
Chargeable Hours, and a Monthly Statement of Profit and 
Loss. Surely there is no excuse for a printer to be without a 
cost system when there is available so simple a means of know- 
ing costs. 

In this book Mr. Porte proceeds on the theory that a cost 
system is like a building — each part complete in itself — the 
parts erected one upon the other, until they constitute a fin- 
ished structure. In his “ building,” the author leaves out all 
the so called frills, and makes his structure simple, complete 


and accurate. It is a plan that can readily be understood and 
carried out with a minimum of time and bother. While the 
system is intended especially for plants employing ten or less 
employees, it is capable of being extended, with but few 
changes, larger forms, etc., to fit any printing plant in existence. 

The book has recently been published serially in the Pub- 
lisher’s Auxiliary, where it attracted a large number of readers. 
In its present form the sphere of usefulness of the book will 
be greatly enlarged. 

“The Practical Cost System for Printing Offices,” by R. 
T. Porte. Published by Porte Publishing Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. May be secured through The Inland Printer 
Company. 


‘“‘ Standard Practice in Personnel Work” 


Here is a book that should be given a careful reading by 
every executive in the printing and allied industries. It sets 
forth, in 280 pages, numerous plans and methods that have 
proved successful in making personnel audits and job analyses, 
the selection and training of workers, and keeping them in 
agreeable employment. Of course it will not be possible in 
every case to maintain personnel work on so elaborate a scale 
as is described by the author, but the principles remain the 
same and are just as applicable to the small plant as to the 
concern employing several hundred people. The author is a 
practical man, his work with the Atlantic Refining Company 
and as a Fellow in Personnel Research in the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology making him qualified to speak on the 
subject. 

“Standard Practice in Personnel Work,” by Eugene J. 
Benge. Published by the H. W. Wilson Company, 958 Univer- 
sity avenue, New York city. 


“Walter Gay — Paintings of French Interiors ” 


The typography and general arrangement of this volume 
are the points that will be most admired by the readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER who are fortunate enough to have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the work. The book is a collection of fifty 
views from old French houses, mostly Eighteenth Century 
interiors, selected as being most representative of the work of 
the artist, Walter Gay. But the type pages will hold the most 
charm for the typographer and printer. They are notable 
examples of simple typography and simple decoration. The 
format and decorations are by Bruce Rogers, and the book was 
printed in the shop of William Edwin Rudge. 

“ Walter Gay — Paintings of French Interiors,” edited with 
an introduction and notes on the plates by Albert Eugene Gal- 
latin. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth avenue, 
New York city. 





HOW DID HE DO IT? 
An editor won the annual spelling match at the Jamestown 
Chautauqua Assembly. No proofreader will believe this unless 
this editor was a proofroom graduate. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


Observations 


More schools of journalism are announced right along. But 
where is the far sighted philanthropist who will establish more 
training schools for printers and pressmen, operators and 
machinists? Educating all for “ bosses ” is not the surest way 
to advancement in printerdom and journalism. 


The Geneva (Neb.) Signal announces the acquirement of 
the subscription list and business of the Milligan Times, a small 
town paper published in the same county. This announcement 
in itself is nothing for special comment, except for the fact 
that this is the eleventh small town paper that has been swal- 
lowed up by the Signal and consolidated with its own subscrip- 
tion list and business. F. O. Edgecombe, publisher of the 
Signal, every time he mentions the numerous consolidations 
with his paper, smiles like the tiger which in poetry is said to 
have carried the Lady of Niger. 


The publisher of one of our large daily newspapers recently 
remarked to the writer: ‘“ Do you know that costs have run 
up like everything in the composing room? We have been 
making a careful estimate, and find that right now it is cost- 
ing us 21 cents an inch to get our advertising in type ready for 
the stereotyper. I don’t see under such circumstances how 
some of these newspapers can get by and live on the adver- 
tising rates they are charging. They must certainly feel it as 
we do.” 


Something has broken loose in the news print situation. 
But master minds in organization and control are working to 
hold in check the demoralization of prices that were this year 
advanced to the point of breaking up many newspaper busi- 
nesses. Importation of foreign made print paper recently has 
been the cause of confusion among those who have been able 
in the past year or two to hand it out to publishers cold just 
how much they will have to pay for print and what term of 
years they shall stand tied and hitched. American money looks 
so good to Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Germany and Switzer- 
land that a commodity so much in demand as print paper 
means a quick medium of exchange. Foreign print is coming 
over in shiploads. It is easy stuff to handle and Atlantic and 
Gulf ports are accessible to it. Some of the largest consumers 
of print have turned to this supply for relief, and have thus 
unsettled the whole print situation. Who knows what to do 
now? Is it the time to buy on contract, or buy on the market 
and shake loose from contracts? 


The Chicago Tribune is cooperating with Northwestern 
University in the founding of the Joseph Medill School of 
Journalism. The new school, which is to be established within 
the next few months, will be the only metropolitan newspaper 
training institution west of the Alleghenies. President Scott 
of the Northwestern University will announce shortly the 


name of the head of the new school as well as the faculty 
members. “ The purpose of the school will be to provide a 
definite, practical, professional training for those who wish to 
enter this field of professional activity, as well as for those 
already engaged in it,” President Scott has said. 


Newspaper Enterprise Is World Wide 


Pride in newspaper achievement, circulation and prestige 
is not confined to the United States, by any means. The 
aggressive newspaper-man is almost everywhere. He is found 
in every country and every clime. He gets it “in his blood” 
to beat his best competitor and — the game goes merrily on. 

We are prompted to this observation by the receipt recently 
of a letter from W. H. Dennis, general manager of the Herald, 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, calling attention to the enterprise of 
that paper and the Evening Mail in staging two great marine 
events —a race between nine vessels of the Nova Scotia deep 
sea fishing fleet, and an international race which has focused 
the eyes of the continent on Nova Scotia and Halifax, a forty 
mile ocean race off Halifax between the Nova Scotia schooner 
“ Delawana ” and the “ Esperanto,” the pride of the Glouces- 
ter fleet. 

In the fishing industry of Nova Scotia there are approxi- 
mately two hundred staunch vessels engaged, and this year 
the products of the sea will reap a reward of between eleven 
and fifteen million dollars for the eight thousand Nova Scotians 
manning this fleet. It may be imagined, therefore, the interest 
in this series of races, and the consequent popularity of the 
newspapers promoting them. Mr. Dennis writes: 

“Our object in conducting these great marine contests is. 
to stimulate an interest in the Nova Scotia fishing industry, 
and you will be gratified to know that it has been successfully 
accomplished. Over twenty-five American newspaper and 
camera men have been in Halifax and the fishing ports of the 
province during the past ten days, and hundreds of thousands 
of words picturing Halifax, ‘The World’s Most Important 
Port,’ and the resources of the province have been sent over 
the wires by the writers. These two great races inaugurated 
by the Herald and the Mail will be annual events, and we 
believe will do more to stimulate interest in shipbuilding and 
in the developing of our fishing industry than anything that 
could be undertaken. And we take this opportunity 
of mentioning that the Herald and the Mail have not only the 
largest net paid circulation in Halifax,” etc. 

What would the world and its varied interests amount to 
without such exploitation by the press of the world? In far 
off Halifax the supreme event of the year is made of world 
wide interest. It is brought to a focus of attention through the 
newspapers that thus have stimulated the chief industries of 
the province, and by use of the camera which has come to go 
hand in hand with the newspaper of the present day. No other 
private enterprise, and no amount of private capital, could be 
employed to achieve the wonderful results thus outlined in 
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Nova Scotia by the enterprising newspapers. That they gain 
and claim advantage over competitors as a result is but natural. 
The importance of the newspaper business as a whole is en- 
hanced by the achievement. 


Don’t Get Panicky About Prices 


A change has come over the business world that is bound 
to be felt by newspaper publishers very soon. A recession of 
the high prices is inevitable. In many lines of business it has 
already developed to the point of panicky unloading of stocks 
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It is well at this time for publishers — and we speak more 
for the vast number of smaller city and town publishers — to 
guard against panic or even haste in trying to meet the gen- 
eral tendency of lower prices. They were a year behind the 
raise; they must be a year behind the slump, even at the cost 
of considerable business. Hour costs must be studied, and as 
they are lowered prices of printing may be lowered, while 
prices of materials are followed as a matter of course in figur- 
ing the printed work. A gradual, sensible lessening of prices 
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on hand. Farmers, especially, are worried concerning it. What 
will be the general effect on newspapers and newspaper rates 
in the near future? 

In the war time advance of prices naturally foodstuffs got 
the first benefits. Farmers and growers of grain and meat 
reaped the first rewards. Merchants marked up their goods 
over night and took the profits. Manufacturers worked up 
their raw stock on hand and made millions at the higher fig- 
ures. Labor came along and demanded a share to meet 
expenses. And after labor and materials had all participated 
in the boost, along came the newspapers and timidly asserted 
that they must have higher subscription rates and higher 
advertising rates to meet the cost of paper and printing. 

Now that prices are sliding backward, foodstuffs and raw 
materials are naturally feeling the effects first. Merchants are 
feverishly unloading to save their profits. Here and there 
labor is accepting a small cut in wages rather than be thrown 
out entirely. Newspapers so far have not admitted the reces- 
sion of prices to the extent of lowering their rates. They 
should be the last to admit it, for their supply of labor is the 
shortest and their wage list now among the highest. Some 
degree of relief is in sight in the print paper line, but in this 
our publishers never did charge to their expense what they 
should. Until wages and materials other than print paper 
slump to an appreciable degree, therefore, newspaper costs 
can not be greatly affected by the declining prices. 


Our Kansas friends, contributors of the other two page spread reproduced in this issue, have keen competition up Minnesota way. 
do better newspaper work anywhere than in the plant and office of the Bemidji (Minn.) Sentinel where 
this attractive advertisement originated. 
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should be expected to concede at this time. If this means less 
business it will also mean safety and sticking within profitable 
limits. Advertising is now a business essential that will always 
be paid for at adequate rates, and it must be to make it possi- 
ble to keep the best men available actively engaged in the 
printing and publishing business. 


Fix a Standard of Measurement 


Emphasizing a matter which this department has heretofore 
presented for some action by national printing and publishing 
organizations, the Mapleton (Iowa) Press urges upon THE 
INLAND PRINTER to give more importance to a movement that 
has been started looking toward some sort of standard for type 
measurements. Publication of legal notices of various kinds is 
required in all States, but the basis of measurement is quite 
different in most States, and utterly absurd in some. Legis- 
lators who have not understood type composition and type 
sizes have attempted to make laws governing the legal stand- 
ard of measurement. In some States “ ten lines of type” 
so much a line is the basis of measurement; in others twelve 
lines, or twenty lines, called a “‘ square,” is designated as the 
basis. In some cases the name of the type or the size accord- 
ing to the point system may be referred to, and in others a 
“ folio” is stated to be so many lines, etc. 

Difficulties have grown between the newspapers and‘public 
officials in determining the exact charge for legal matter pub- 
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lished under the law, and in some cases expensive court action 
has resulted. The latter contingency prompts the Iowa pub- 
lisher to action now. He says: “ The basis of the difficulty 
here is the failure to have a definite unit for the standard of 
measurement, a legal square in Iowa being ‘ ten lines of brevier 
type set in a column, two or two and one-sixth inches in width.’ 
The variations of bills rendered by publishers who use a thin 
face or others using wider faces have been the cause of much 
misunderstanding. There is little an individual publisher can 
do to smooth out this situation until some constructive work 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Abert F. Sattier, Bad Axe, Michigan.— The “ Dollar Day ”’ advertise- 
ment for the Max Hirschberg Store is excellent. We have no suggestions to 
offer that if carried out would result in certain improvement. 

O. J. FetpMan, Onaway, Iowa.— The campaign advertisement, occupying 
two pages in the Sentinel, is nicely arranged and well displayed. It would be 
improved only by the use of a more pleasing type face for the major display. 

The Bemidji Sentinel, Bemidji, Minnesotaa— The two page spread for 
Shavitch Brothers appearing in your issue for November 5 strikes a high note 
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Handsome, interesting and exceptionally well balanced two page advertisement, the joint product of Charles E. May, ad. man, and Messrs. 
Whitaker and Varner, machine operator and pressman, of the Iola (Kan.) Register chapel. 


is done by the technical men of the trade to find a definite rule 
for the measurement of type for legal notices.” THE INLAND 
PRINTER is asked to help iron out the difficulties. 

The suggestion of the editor of this department has been 
for some time that a recognized authority, or some organiza- 
tion, should ascertain just what is the ‘“‘ equivalent ” of certain 
sizes of type and should define the number of ems of any type 
that should contain the alphabet. If it takes 2212 ems of 
brevier or eight point type to contain the letters of the alphabet 
from a to z, then 22% ems of any other size type containing 
the alphabet would be standard. Thus the “ equivalent ” might 
be established once and for all. One newspaper using a lean 
eight point or seven point type would not be undercharging 
and making difficulty for another newspaper using a fat or 
more prominent face of type. Court actions might be more 
intelligently based on something definite if a standard as above 
suggested could be agreed upon by some recognized national 
authority acceptable to all parties concerned. 

Settling this matter in some sensible way would do much 
to promote harmony and good standing of the newspaper pub- 
lishing business, as a business. It is no longer essentially a 
matter of union agreement on a scale for composition. 


in display effectiveness and pleasing appearance. Good taste is manifest in every 
detail of its composition and display. It is reproduced in this department. 

Star of Hope, Hope, Arkansas.— The two page advertisement for Stuart & 
Johnson, “‘ We are Ready,” is strong at top and bottom but wofully weak in 
the middle. The headings in the various panels are altogether too weak, as are 
also the prices throughout. The layout, however, is very orderly, considering 
that the panels are not arranged in a perfectly symmetrical manner, as is 
advisable wherever possible. 


Daily Messenger, Caldwell, Kansas.— When we consider that yours is a daily 
paper published in a small town, and that it was produced complete by the two 
publishers, we are influenced more by admiration than by a desire to suggest 
improvements that are economically out of the question. Business must, in 
‘large measure, dictate the standard of a paper, and when that is taken into 
consideration the Messenger is thoroughly satisfactory. 

Eart Wise, Marion, Indiana.— The layout of the ‘“‘On With the Dance” 
advertisement is striking and forceful in a high degree. Display is in keeping 
with the theatrical style. The only fault, in fact, is the too general use of 
capitals in the body. Remember, always, lower case roman is the most legible 
and inviting of all letter forms, and restrict the use of capitals to a few prom- 
inent display lines of few words, as, for example, the name of the photoplay. 

Epwin H. Burr, Alliance, Nebraska.— The page advertisement for the 
Horace Bogge Store is a striking one, yet it is neat and attractive because of 
the choice of type faces. The rules at either end of the line ‘‘ Two Days Only ” 
do not add to the attractiveness of the advertisement. It would have been better 
to letter space this particular line slightly so that it would not be quite so near 
the length of the line of type above and in order to get the benefit of the 
white space taken up by these rules. 

Cuartes E. May, Iola, Kansas.— Seldom have we seen a more attractive 
two page advertisement than the one for the Sleeper Furniture Company 
entitled ‘‘ Furniture Sale Extraordinary.” You and your colleagues of the 
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Register force, Messrs. Whitaker and Varner, are deserving of the highest praise 
for the careful and intelligent workmanship represented in it. The advertise- 
ment is reproduced both as an honor to its producers and as a help to all readers 
of this department who find pleasure and profit in studying good work along 
this line. 

S. F. Moore, Harrison, Arkansas.— Our compliments on the handsome and 
forceful page advertisement for the Barron Mercantile Company entitled ‘ Out 
of Business.”” The large amount of matter is arranged in the space without 
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Impressive and attractive first page of special ‘“ 1920 Industrial Number ” 
of St. Maurice Valley Chronicle, published at Three Rivers, Quebec. It is 
positively one of the finest editions of like character we have ever seen. 








sacrifice of display effectiveness only because you have utilized the space to 
best possible advantage. The two line prices, with strong, well chosen display, 
give the advertisement a large measure of “life,’”? yet it is not in the least 
bizarre. The use of bold face italic for the rather long opening paragraph could 
be questioned on account of the illegibility of italic as compared to roman 
lower case. 

The Big Springs Progress, Big Springs, Nebraska.—In so far as makeup is 
concerned, pages 3 and 6 of your November 13 issue, on which you asked 
specific advice, are very good indeed. ‘The advertisements are placed in an 
orderly manner in accordance with the pyramid. There are quite too many 
advertisements on page 6 and somewhat too many on page 3. The rule is to 
make a fifty fifty division of the page between advertisements and reading 
matter, but this, of course, can not always be accomplished. However, space 
was available on one or two of the other pages, page 8, for instance, to accom- 
modate one or two of the advertisements on page 6. In so far as the advertise- 
ments themselves are concerned we can find little fault. Arrangement is invari- 
ably along simple and pleasing lines, while display in most instances is interest- 
ing and forceful. We do not like the use of so much condensed and extra con- 
densed type in the advertisements or the frequent use of cap lines in the body 
of advertisements. Presswork is very good indeed, in fact the Progress is an 
excellent paper {2 all respects. ® 

Anchorage Daily Times, Anchorage, Alaska.— There are altogether too 
many large headings on the first page; the effect is startling — but not effec- 
tively so — because so many headings of such large size over short news items, 
mainly brief telegraphic reports, ‘“‘ bury ” the news as by an avalanche, instead 
of functioning properly in guiding the reader to the stories in which he has an 
interest and in providing an estimate of their importance by the difference in size 


of display. The same tendency is shown in the advertising display, to a lesser , 


extent, probably, and also without such evil effects. Yet the display is so bold 
and strong, and there is so much of it, that a reader is, in effect, being beck- 
oned or called from all sides, in which situation he can not give undivided 
attention to one advertisement. Concentration is essential to make the kind 
of impression an advertiser hopes to create when he places an advertisement in 
a newspaper. While the ink is a little heavy, presswork, on the whole, is very 
good. Some of the pages are made up according to the pyramid, others are 
not. We believe a comparison will convince you of the desirability of adhering 
to this systematic and orderly manner of placing advertisements. 

The St. Maurice Valley Chronicle, Three Rivers, Quebec.— It is an injustice 
to every one who had a hand in the production of the “ 1920 Industrial Num- 
ber” for our contributor to state, if he did so seriously, that ‘‘ there are many 
faults which can be pointed out in regard to the composing of advertisements.” 
We feel, however, that modesty prompted that statement, for, frankly, one of 
the outstanding features of the edition is the display of the larger advertise- 
ments, those especially prepared for this edition. The smaller advertisements, 
we are equally frank to say, are not so good. Too many type faces, many 
of which do not harmonize when used together or when placed near each other, 
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mar the appearance of these smaller “standing ’’ advertisements. Others are 
overdisplayed, while more of the small displays are unattractive as a result of 
the use of ugly type faces. The two column, eight inch advertisement for J. C. 
Malone & Co. falls in the last named class. Dump that skinny, gnarled and 
wizened type face in the river. It is at the bottom of most of your troubles in 
the way of obtaining neat appearing advertisements. We're glad you didn’t 
attempt through modesty to minimize the excellence of the presswork, but how 
could you, with big halftones on news stock printed as though it were S. & S. 
C.? The impressive and attractive initial page is reproduced. 

Red Lake Falls Gazette, Red Lake Falls, Minnesota.— Since you asked only 
for our opinion of the first page of your paper we shall give it to you first: It 
is excellent. There are just the right number of display headings, they are of a 
nice variety and are arranged on the page in an orderly and symmetrically bal- 
anced manner. The page is reproduced for the great value it has in offering 
suggestions to our readers. The idea of setting the smaller headings in some- 
what bolder type than used for the main news headlines is a good one. They 
stand out better and do not appear overbold as the larger headings would if set 
in the same type. But excellence must go farther than the first page if a paper 
is to be considered a good one. We are surprised, therefore, that you asked only 
for our opinion of the first page. What has been said with respect to the open- 
ing page of the Gazette applies to the entire paper. Advertisements are excel- 
lent. They are simply arranged and effectively displayed; one or two important 
points in each are emphasized prominently while the remainder of each adver- 
tisement is held in the body or is brought out in small display that does not 
detract from the main display. The fact, too, that six point machine borders of 
conservative pattern are used throughout makes the pages neat. It is a pleasure 
to note that the pyramid makeup is followed in the placing of advertisements. 

Grand Rapids Herald-Review, Grand Rapids, Minnesota.— Have our readers 
noticed that Minnesota is represented in this department oftener than any other 
State? Have they wondered why that is so? The editor of this department can 
explain that fact easily. He has had the honor of addressing their Short Courses 
at St. Paul on three or four occasions and can tell you that the newspaper pub- 
lishers of that great commonwealth are ‘‘ on their toes” all the time for ideas 
to make their papers better, editorially, financially and — here is the distinction 
from the attitude of publishers of many States — in appearance. We have read 
reports of newspaper men’s meetings by the hundred where the feature of a 
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As a model first page for a small town paper the one above is safe and sane, 
interesting and attractive. It is from the Red Lake Falls (Minn.) Gazette. 


newspaper’s appearance was not even considered on the program. We don’t 
know whether or not the excellence of appearance by which the Minnesota 
papers as a class is characterized is responsible for the higher average pros- 
perity of the publishers — measured by volume and character of advertising, 
rates, circulation, etc.— but we’ll wager that all of the many publishers in that 
State who take pride in the appearance of their papers will tell you that appear- 
ance has much to do with the esteem in which their papers are held by readers 
and advertisers. Now we have already stated that the Red Lake Falls (Minn.) 
Gazette and the Ortonville (Minn.) /ndependent are the best papers reviewed 


. this month. Why? Because when we were writing about them we didn’t imag- 


ine there would be three Minnesota papers in this collection. Now the Gazette 
and the Independent will have to move over and give the Herald-Review a place 
on the seat of honor. This paper is a beauty. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Frederick Thomas Jefferson 


A prominent member of the printing and 
stationery trade of England, Frederick 
Thomas Jefferson, died at his home in 
Lapworth, November 15, 1920. Mr. Jef- 
ferson, at the time of his death, was chair- 
man of Kenrick & Jefferson, Limited, of 
West Bromwich, and was identified with 
other organizations of a business and civic 
nature. His passing leaves a void which 
will be hard to fill, since he had won for 
himself an enduring place among the lead- 
ers of an industry whose ideals and integrity 
he did so much to shape during his career. 


Franklin-Typothetz of Chicago 
Good Fellowship Night 


Thursday, December 16, was Good Fel- 
lowship Night for the Franklin-Typothete 
of Chicago. Business was forgotten and 
those who attended had a social evening 
filled with the Christmas spirit, good fellow- 
ship, music and entertainment. Among 
those present were several past presidents 
of the organization, who were introduced, 
and spoke in a reminiscent vein. Their 
presence was especially appreciated by the 
younger members. 


Employing Lithographers Oppose 
Forty-Four Hour Week 


At a recent meeting of the Lithographers’ 
Cooperative Association, held in Chicago, 
November 18 and 19, resolutions were 
adopted condemning the forty-four hour 
week and favoring the open shop. It was 
also resolved that hereafter the establish- 
ment of wages be determined by the value 
of the work done by the individual, based 
upon the economic market conditions and 
also the demand for the products of the 
industry. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Invention 
of Safety Paper 


At a banquet in New York on December 
8 fifty employees of George La Monte & 
Son helped to celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the invention of safety paper 
and the foundation of the company. In 
addition to the golden anniversary the occa- 
sion marked the thirty-fifth year of the 
association of George M. La Monte, presi- 
dent of the company and the son of the 
founder; the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the connection of Thomas J. O’Neill, treas- 
urer, with the company; and the tenth 
year of the association of George V. La 


Monte, vice president. In addition to the 
officers and employees, several representa- 
tives from out of the city attended. 


Beck Engraving Company 
in New Quarters 


The Beck Engraving Company has re- 
cently found it necessary to provide facil- 
ities for growing business, and has bought 
the building on the northwest corner of 


New Home of the Beck Engraving Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Seventh and Sansome streets, Philadelphia, 
and will occupy it about March 1. The 
new building, which is directly opposite the 
present quarters of the Beck Engraving 
Company, is constructed of steel and con- 
crete with an exterior finish of terra cotta. 
It contains six floors and a basement, cover- 
ing 50,000 square feet of space, well lighted 
from four sides. The company wil! continue 
to handle the engraving for the editorial 
pages of the Curtis publications. 


New Sample Book of Systems Bond 


Systems Bond is shown to advantage in 
the new sample book issued by the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company. The book shows 
letterheads and other specimens produced 
on various weights and colors of Systems 
Bond by different processes. We are in- 
formed that extra copies will be sent to any 
printers who request them. The general 
sales offices are at 501 Fifth avenue, New 
York city, with a branch office at 1223 Con- 
way building, Chicago. 


C. B. Slaughter Elected President 
Thompson Type Machine 
Company 

At the November meeting of the board of 
directors of the Thompson Type Machine 
Company, at Chicago, C. B. Slaughter was 
chosen president, succeeding Ray Nye, who 
recently resigned as president and as a direc- 
tor. Mr. Slaughter was vice president of 
the company for two years prior to his 
advancement. G. F. Honold, president of 
the Globe Metal Products Company, of 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, and Edward J. 
Stevens, of Chicago, were elected to fill 
vacancies on the board of directors. 


Pennsylvania Employers 
Organizing 

A group of employing printers in the 
counties of Luzerne, Lackawanna, Carbon 
and Monroe, Pennsylvania, is in process of 
organization, following an informal gather- 
ing in White Haven as guests of the De 
Vinne Club of that city. The White Haven 
organization began in a small way less than 
a year ago, largely through the efforts of 
M. S. Young, president of the White Haven 
Printing Company, who saw the evil effects 
of price cutting and lack of codperation 
among the employers. At the present time 
White Haven, Freeland, Wetherly and 
Hazleton, all in contiguous territory, are 
one hundred per cent organized, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Young every printer in these 
towns is happier than ever before and all 
have nothing but praise for their competi- 
tors. It is planned to have a Typothete 
organizer on the ground in the near future, 
when steps will be taken for a more com- 
plete organization of the employers. 


Sheridan Prices Reduced 


A signed statement from LeGrand L. 
Clark, president of T. W. & C. B. Sheridan 
Company, announces that after December 
1, 1920, a reduction of ten per cent will be 
made on the selling price of all machines 
of the company’s manufacture. The Sheri- 
dans realize the necessity of getting prices 
down to a normal basis so that business 
of this country may become stabilized as 
quickly as possible, and the change in prices 
is made in face of the fact that the manu- 
facturing costs have not as yet been reduced 
in any way. This action on the part of 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Company is to be 
commended and will doubtless meet with 
a hearty response in the way of increased 
orders from the trade. 
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Noble T. Praigg Now Director 
of Advertising for U. T. A. 


Announcement has been made by Edward 
T. Miller, general secretary of the United 
Typothetz of America, of the appointment 
of Noble T. Praigg, advisory counsel to the 
Department of Advertising, to be Director 
of Advertising, succeeding Charles L. Estey, 
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measurements often differ, sometimes as 
much as a pica to the page. (2) It is pos- 
sible to prove the job before tying it up, 
eliminating extra handling of the type page. 
(3) On a big catalogue job, with every page 
reaching the stoneman exact as to measure- 
ment, his work is materially reduced. 
Literature giving complete information, 
with prices, may be had by addressing the 


The Avery Makeup Galley. 


resigned. This action of the executive coun- 
cil of the Typothetz is in recognition of the 
ability of Mr. Praigg, since all counsel and 
service for the last year and a half have 
been provided under his direction and a con- 
tinuation of uninterrupted service is insured 
from the Department of Advertising. 


Something New in Makeup 
Galleys 


We show on this page a reproduction of 
something decidedly new in makeup galleys. 
The appliance is known as the Avery make- 
up galley, and is the invention of a prac- 
tical printer of twenty-five years’ experience. 
The inventor, Arthur D. Avery, has per- 
sonally used the device in the printing plant 
of which he is superintendent, Young & 
McCallister, Inc., Los Angeles, California, 
and before offering it to the trade has sat- 
isfied himself that it is a practical tool, one 
that will be found useful in any plant. 

The galleys for use with the device are no 
different from ordinary makeup galleys ex- 
cept that in the sides of each galley, be- 
ginning about four to eight inches from 
the enclosed end, depending on the size of 
the galley, are drilled a series of holes, one- 
half inch apart. Both sides are drilled so 
as to be identical. Graduating these holes 
by inches instead of picas will automatically 
increase the measure of a page just enough 
to allow for a squeeze in the final lockup. 
As will be seen from the illustration, a steel 
rod engages these holes. This rod is en- 
closed in a rectangular brass tube and ex- 
tends across the face of the galley. The 
ends of this steel rod, which engage in the 
holes of the galley, are smaller in circum- 
ference than the rod itself and are so placed 
that when the rod is turned by means of 
the short handle it describes an eccentric. 
The motion is sufficient to move the device 
about a pica, which gives the compositor 
access to the form for correcting, altering 
or justifying. 

The Avery makeup galley offers several 
advantages, among which may be named 
the most important: (1) The squeeze is 
always the same, whereas, by hand, it is not 
always sufficient to secure a perfect com- 
pact job that will line up or lift on the 
stone; also the variety of opinions among 
different compositors as to allowances and 


Avery Galley Company, 412 South Los 
Angeles street, Los Angeles, California, any 
of the selling houses of the American Type 
Founders Company, or Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler. 


Central Western Conference 
of Photoengravers 


A meeting of the Central Western Con- 
ference of Photoengravers was held in Chi- 
cago, November 12 and 13. Various trade 
matters of interest to the employers were 
taken up for discussion. Prominent among 
the questions for consideration was the 
forty-four hour week which is to be intro- 
duced in the closed shop division of the 
Typothetez on May 1, 1921. From state- 
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in the various cities where agreements are 
about to expire have asked for increases 
in wage scales which in round figures rep- 
resent an increase of about twenty-five per 
cent. In view of these conditions it was 
the sense of the meeting that a reduction in 
working hours would necessarily carry a 
corresponding reduction in the wage scales. 
There were 142 firms represented at the 
sessions, including 159 persons from fifty 
cities. 


Tier-Lift Trucks Aid Handling and 
Storing of Paper Stock 


It is interesting to notice the changes that 
are being made in the handling and storing 
of paper stock in modern printing plants. 
The old back breaking work of handling 
heavy cases of paper is giving way to the 
more modern and economical way of let- 
ting the machines do the work as much as 
possible. Prominent among the devices 
especially suitable for use in printing plants 
is the Lakewood tier-lift truck, manu- 
factured by the Lakewood Engineering 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

One of the recent installations was in the 
plant of the Manz Engraving Company, 
Chicago, and from Installation Sheet No. 13 
we are taking a few statements regarding 
the old and the new way of handling paper 
as practiced in the Manz plant. It is stated 
that the cost of receiving and handling 
crated flat paper has, by the use of the 
Lakewood tier-lift truck, been reduced 
from $1.07 to 50 cents a ton moved. 
Approximately fifty tons are moved daily 
in and out of storage. Formerly ten men 
were employed in handling paper stock — 


Lakewood Tier-Lift Truck Installed in Plant of 
Manz Engraving Company, Chicago. 


The tier-lift truck is shown placing lower tier of cases in storeroom. The 
illustration shows the use of 12 inch blocks for the lower tier and 8 inch blocks 
for the upper tier in place of platform skids. 


ments made by representatives of the vari- 
ous cities and localities, it seems that busi- 
ness in the photoengraving industry has 
been gradually falling off during the last 
four months, and that a still further reduc- 
tion is expected. It is reported that the 
large buyers of photoengravings are making 
insistent demands for price reductions, and 
on the other hand the labor organizations 


seven off the cars into storage and three out 


of storage to the presses. With the tier- 
lift truck only four men are employed, in- 
cluding the truck operator. The cost for 
electric power for charging the storage bat- 
teries of the truck is given as only 37 cents 
a day. Included in the usefulness of this 
truck to the Manz Engraving Company is 
the elimination of the loss of press time 
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occasioned by delays in waiting for paper 
stock, a loss apparent to every printing 
plant owner. 

Some interesting literature has been pre- 
pared which will doubtless be of interest 
to our readers who are confronted with the 
proposition of more efficient handling of 
paper stock. A request for Bulletin No. 35 
and a copy of Installation Sheet No. 13 
will receive the prompt attention of the 
manufacturers. 


Hand Lettered Effects Produced 
by Machine 


To say that hand lettering can be pro- 
duced by machine would undoubtedly bring 
forth disputes, but this is practically what 
is being done by the Bunnell Desatype, as 
proved by a demonstration which the writer 
recently had the privilege of witnessing. 
The work is done by a photographic proc- 
ess, the letters of the original “ master 
alphabet ” being reproduced on a celluloid 
film according to a fixed scale. A duplicate 
of the “master alphabet” is furnished on 
a heavy card stock, and it is with this that 
the work actually starts. 

The operator prepares a diagram by lay- 
ing a sheet of transparent paper over the 
duplicate of the “master alphabet” and 
tracing the letters roughly, marking in guide 
lines to correspond with those on the chart. 
When the diagram is completed, requiring 
a very short time, it is placed in the guiding 
mechanism of the machine. This mechan- 
ism controls a roll of sensitized paper on 
which the letters are photographed through 
the film, or “ master alphabet,” by an auto- 
matic photographic printing device which 
makes possible the rapid duplication of the 
letters. The machine and film are so co- 
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special adjustment beyond indicating this 
feature in the preliminary layout or dia- 
gram. When the lettering is photographed, 
the sensitized paper is removed from the 
machine and placed in a develop- 
ing bath, then in a fixing bath, 
after which the lettering appears 
in permanent form. 
The machine is manufactured 
by The American Desatype Com- 
pany, 209 West Thirty-eighth 
street, New York. The company 
is constantly adding new styles 
of letters to its series of master 
alphabets, thus increasing the 
range and variety of letters pro- 
duced in the machine. Full par- 
ticulars may be secured by 
writing the company at the ad- 
dress given. 


Boston Exhibition Brings 
Interesting Specimens 


Some interesting specimens 
were shown at the recent exhibi- 
tion of printing held in Boston. 
Printers, designers and paper mer- 
chants contributed to make this 
a notable affair, and the displays 
of local origin were supplemented 
by the exhibition of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts which 
has been on tour over the United 
States since it was shown in New 
York city early last year. 

One of the most notable exhibits 
was that of The Paper House of 
New England, whose space was next to that 
occupied by S. D. Warren Company, for 
whom The Paper House is the distributor 


f THE BARTA PRESS ie 


Exhibit of The Barta Press at the Printing Exhibition at Boston. 


ordinated that in the words or sentences to 
be produced any arrangement or spacing 
desired by the operator can be secured. 
Overlapping of letters may be done without 


for New England territory. The illustration 
on this page shows the exhibit as it appeared 
while on display. The original drawing of 
The Paper House in a frame was hung 
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above, with the idea of showing what a 
large number of advertising pieces were 
created from this drawing. The exhibit 
started with the first little announcement 








Exhibit of The Paper House of New England at the Printing 


Exhibition at Boston, November 8 to 20. 


Notice the large drawing of The Paper House shown above 
the exhibit, which forms the central theme of much of The 
Paper House advertising matter. 


gotten out by The Paper House seven years 
ago, in which this large drawing was re- 
duced from two feet wide to two inches in 
width, making a remarkably clear and strik- 
ing picture. Further developments showed 
it as the frontispiece of the main announce- 
ment and for other advertising pieces. The 
calendar for The Paper House, by the way, 
won the Graphic Arts silver medal at New 
York, and the original announcement drew 
the blue ribbon from the exhibition at 
Boston. 

Among the exhibits prepared by New En- 
gland printers may be mentioned The Barta 
Press of Boston. A halftone reproduction 
of the display of that progressive printing 
house is also shown in these columns. 


Osterlind Press Company Plans 
Program of Expansion 


Ata recent meeting of the directors of the 
Osterlind Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Company, St. Paul, it was voted to increase 
the capital stock to $350,000. A limited 
amount of stock is to be sold to outside 
persons who are interested in such an in- 
vestment. The company has never before 
offered its stock for sale outside of its small 
circle of holders. This new financing is to 
be done in order to increase the factory out- 
put of the Osterlind press, which becomes 
necessary on account of the new Kluge 
automatic feeder now being sold as regular 
equipment of the press. A. O. Osterlind, 
president of the company, was in Chicago 
recently buying additional machinery to 
increase the output of the factory. 
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D. N. Mallory has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager, and it is planned to 
maintain sales offices in Chicago and New 
York. After January 10 the Osterlind will 
be on display at 441 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago; the New York office is to be 
located at 261 Broadway. 


Conditions in the Printing 
Industry 

As the last forms of this issue are being 
closed the following statement is received 
from William J. Eynon, president of the 
United Typothete of America, and because 
of its great importance at this time we urge 
that it be given a careful reading: 

While wholesale prices of general com- 
modities have been continually dropping 
since June, and retail prices in some com- 
modities have started in the same direction, 
there is little in the economic situation at 
the present time that will permit the lower- 
ing of the price of printing. 

Composite figures of hour costs gathered 
by the Research Department of the U. T. A. 
still show increases in costs in nearly all 
departments. A further increase in hour 
costs is apt to follow any slackening in the 
volume of business, because the decrease in 
expenses does not occur as rapidly as the 
decrease in productive hours, and the over- 
head scarcely diminishes at all. 

News papers as well as book papers — 
machine finish, supers and coated — have 
materially dropped in price during the past 
thirty days, and it is now apparent that 
further reductions may be expected in the 
near future. Prices of bonds, writing and 
ledger papers have remained practically the 
same for the past six months, but will prob- 
ably go down some after the first of Jan- 
uary. As the prices of bonds, writing and 
ledgers were not increased in anything like 
the same proportion as those of news and 
book papers, it is unreasonable to expect as 
large reductions in the prices of the former 
as in those of the latter. The decrease in 
the price of these papers should enable the 
printer to make material reductions in the 
charge for his completed product. 

Prices for printing have never at any 
time advanced proportionately to the extent 
that paper has, and whatever reductions 
the printer may make to his customer be- 
cause of reduced cost of paper, no reduction 
in printing prices would be warranted with 
the present costs of printing. In consider- 
ing the constant question from customers, 
“Why doesn’t the cost of. printing come 
down when everything else seems to be 
coming down?” the above explanation, 
which should be given freely to the cus- 
tomer, should suffice. 

Not until production costs begin to fall 
appreciably can the printer think of lower- 
ing the retail price of printing. 

According to all records of previous after 
war periods, price and wage changes went 
through a long and gradual readjustment. 
In view of these facts, prices and wages will 
in all probability suffer no extended process 
of radical change, but will go through a 
process of cautious revision. 

Safety lies in this process of slow read- 
justment, and the printer must in his own 
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interest, and in that of the industry, be 
guided by this general principle in meeting 
the present situation. 

Cutting prices to keep up volume reduces, 
if indeed it does not obliterate, profits, de- 
moralizes the business, does nobody any 
good and sets a precedent which the cus- 
tomer may use against the printer later on. 
However quiet business may be in certain 
sections of the country, there is no doubt 
in my mind that before the year 1921 is 
nearly finished there will be a great revival 
in business of all kinds, and particularly in 
the printing business. The fact that the 
U. T. A’s campaign of education in the 
value of direct by mail advertising is fast 
being recognized by more and more of our 
large advertisers will in itself mean a great 
increase in printing during 1921. 

Large advertisers and many other buyers 
of printing are concertedly “ putting on a 
poor mouth” to get prices of printing 
down. Reduced prices will be a precedent 
later and hard to combat. Jt will be time 
enough to reduce printing prices when eco- 
nomic conditions warrant such reduction. 


Increased Demand for Linotypes 


According to the report of Philip T. 
Dodge, president, to the stockholders of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, the de- 
mand for linotypes and matrices is growing 
continually. At the present time the Brook- 
lyn works of the Mergenthaler company 
employs more than 2,600 men and 600 
women, with an annual pay roll of $4,439,- 
000. Based on the prospect of orders and 
production, the output of linotypes, which 
in 1920 had gone far beyond the output of 
1919, will be still greater during the year 
to end November 17, 1921. 


De Luxe Catalogue of the 
Thompson Type Caster 


The Thompson Type Machine Company 
has recently issued a handsomely illustrated 
catalogue descriptive of the Thompson type, 
lead and rule caster. The catalogue shows 
in detail the Thompson machine, together 
with the benefits to be derived from its in- 
stallation. Printers should make an effort 
to get a copy, since there is a great deal of 
valuable information in its pages. Inquiries 
may be addressed to the main office, 223 
West Erie street, Chicago, or to the New 
York office in the Woolworth building. 


Master Printers of North Carolina 
Organize 

The North Carolina Master Printers’ 
Association has been formally organized and 
officers elected for the ensuing year. The 
organization was effected following a meet- 
ing of seventy-five or more master printers 
at Greensboro, North Carolina, December 8. 
The officers for the first year are: Joseph 
J. Stone, Greensboro, president; J. W. 
Little, Wilmington, vice president; Wallace 
Seaman, Durham, secretary treasurer. 
Prominent persons from out of the State 
who attended the meeting included E. P. 
Mickel, Nashville, Tennessee; John C. Wal- 
lace, field organizer of the United Typoth- 
ete of America; and Walter H. Savory, sales 
manager of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
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Company. It is planned to start a drive to 
bring into the association a representative 
from each job printing office in North Caro- 
lina, and a secretary is to be employed. 


New Committees of the U. T.A. 


The standing committees for 1921 have 
just been announced by the United Typoth- 
ete of America as follows: 


Cost Commission.— William Sleepeck, chairman, 
Chicago; John C. Morrison, New York; Allen 
Collier, Cincinnati; Robert N. Fell, Philadelphia; 
George K. Hebb, Detroit; Robert Seaver, Boston; 
R. H. Williams, Richmond. 

Boarp oF ARBITRATION.— Julius S. Weyl, chair- 
man, Philadelphia; L. B. Clegg, San Antonio; M. 
W. Davidson, Louisville; R. P. Purse, Chatta- 
nooga; Horace Walkenhorst, Kansas City. 

LEGISLATION.— J. Horace McFarland, chairman, 
Harrisburg; J. E. Burke, Norfolk; John Clyde 
Oswald, New York; Charles M. Winchester, Albany; 
Frank W. Corley, St. Louis; James W. Bothwell, 
New York. 

ORGANIZATION.— W. E. Craig, chairman, Phila- 
delphia; Frank Crane, Topeka; William Durkee, 
Mitchell, South Dakota; H. W. Moulton, Seattle; 
Frank J. Smith, Rochester. 

TrapE Martters.— E. Lawrence Fell, chairman, 
Philadelphia; John R. Demarest, New Haven; 
George H. Gardner, Cleveland; Robert Hausauer, 
Buffalo; Frank T. Hull, Boston; Toby Rubovits, 
Chicago. 

Epucation.— Henry P. Porter, chairman, Bos- 
ton; E. Lawrence Fell, Philadelphia; A. M. Gloss- 
brenner, Indianapolis; John Clyde Oswald, New 
York; Toby Rubovits, Chicago. 

StanparpD GuipE.— Earl E, Laxman, chairman, 
Chicago; O. A. Koss, Chicago; J. O. Schultz, 
Terre Haute, Indiana; Jesse Skinner, St. Louis; 
William A. Desbarats, Montreal, Quebec. 

BETTERING THE QUALITY OF PRINTING.— William 
E. Rudge, chairman, New York; John Clyde 
Oswald, New York; Norman T. A. Munder, Balti- 
more; Henry Taylor, San Francisco; Thomas M, 
Ball, Chicago; Robert V. Seaver, Boston. 

Crepits.— M. H. Kendig, chairman, Chicago; 
Conrad Kutterer, St. Louis; E. M. Lent, New York; 
Edward S. Paret, Philadelphia; Leonard S. Pierson, 
Baltimore. 

STANDARDIZATION.— T. E. Donnelley, chairman, 
Chicago; E. A. Kendrick, New York; C. G. Bonis, 
Baltimore; A. W. Finlay, Boston; E. F. Eilert, 
New York; Maurice N. Weyl, Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam Green, New York; Joseph L. Straus, Chicago; 
Joseph E. Miller, Springfield, Ohio. 

ENDOWMENT Funp.— A. W. Finlay, chairman, 
Boston; E. L. Fell, Philadelphia; R. W. Nelson, 
Jersey City; C. D. Traphagen, Lincoln, Nebraska; 


- JT. E. Donnelley, Chicago. 


Aupitinc.— Bruce P. Shepherd, chairman, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; William A. Repke, St. Paul; 
George E. Matthews, Buffalo. 

TaxaTION.— Luther C. Rogers, chairman, Chi- 
cago. (Mr. Rogers, who has been authorized to 
select the members of the committee on taxation, 
has asked each executive committeeman to recom- 
mend a member of the committee from his district. 
The members so recommended from the four dis- 
tricts immediately surrounding Chicago will form 
the active division of the committee. The members 
selected from all other districts will constitute the 
advisory division of the committee. Announcement 
of the names of these committeemen will be made 
later.) 


“Pony” Catalogue of Challenge 
Creations 


The Challenge Machinery Company, 
Grand Haven, Michigan, has_ recently 
issued a “pony” or vest pocket catalogue 
of Challenge creations, and copies are now 
available for the trade. In its thirty-two 
pages, the catalogue briefly describes the 
entire range of products of the Challenge 
company. All have met the test of time 
and are to be found in use in progressive 
printing plants over the country. A request 
to the main office or to either of the two 
selling houses in Chicago and New York 
will receive attention. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Under heading ‘“ Situations Wanted,” 35 cents 
per line;_minimum 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price is 50 cents per line; minimum, $1.00. Count ten words to the line. 
Address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified 
advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 





Prices for this department: 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED — To get in touch with an experienced envelope man; one who 

understands the making of envelopes and who would be able to give defi- 
nite information as to equipment, etc., needed to start the envelope making 
business in a small way; offer a partnership interest to the right man; capital 
desirable, but not necessary. If your letter interests, will make appointment 
for personal interview. J 272. 








WANTED — All around country printer as secretary of industrial corporation, 

operating its own printing plant; knowledge of typewriting essential; one 
with ability to help take hold of a big proposition; $1,000 investment required; 
liberal bonus stock to printer who can make good: an i ig ad of a life 
time for the right man. A. A. HARRISON, Poughkeepsie, N. 





SALESMAN can become partner in medium modern plant if he can prove his 

ability. I need a good salesman, and to insure his whole-hearted interest 
I want him to be a partner. J 275, care of INLAND PRINTER, 41 Park row, 
New York city. 





WANTED — One live hustling printer in each locality to handle our line of 
sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or carbonized; 
large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALESBOOK CO., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Small daily and job office in town of 6,000 in South Central 
State; county printing, live community, doing good business; terms on 
part. For particulars address J 271. 


PRINTING PLANT within 30 minutes’ run from New York city would like 
to handle monthly periodical. J 266, care INLAND PRINTER, New York city. 











FOR SALE — Good o¢stablished job printing office in Indiana county seat; 
price $3,500. J 224. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE — One 34 box 9 by 12 JUENGST gathering machine with two 

wire staple attachments; one 7 by 10% SHERIDAN perfect binder; one 
20 box GULLBERG & SMITH gathering machine, 8/2 by 11 inches, prac- 
tically new; one No. 1 SMYTH case making machine, * this machine is new; 
one No. 2 SMYTH case maker, equipped with direct current motor and con- 
troller equipments; one SHERIDAN step covering machine, 12 inch, prac- 
tically new; one CRAWLEY rounder and backer, equipped with direct current 
motor and ‘controller equipments; one No. 10 SMYTH book sewing machine 
equipped with direct current motor and controller equipments; one MARRES- 
FORD tipping machine, practically new; one OPTIMUS No. 5 cylinder press, 
29 by 43 inch bed, two revolutions, four-roller, direct current motor and con- 
troller equipments; one CHAMBERS No. 440 job folder, 33 by 46 inches, 4 
right angle folds, parallel 16 and 32; one CHAMBERS D /16 folder, 40 by 54 
inches, D /16 and parallel 32 attachment; one CHAMBERS D/16 folder, 44 
by 62 inches, D /16 and single 32 attachment; one No. 91 Dexter folder, 38 
by 52 inches, 4 right angle folds, parallel 16 and 32; one No. 90 DEXTER 
folder, 32 by 44 inches, 4 right angle folds, parallel i6 and 32; one No. 289 
DEXTER catalogue folder, 4 right angle folds, 3 parallel folder, parallel 16 
attachment; one 103 DEXTER ond hy folder, 36 by 49 inches, D/16 and 
D /32; four DEXTER No. 206 single fold folders, 25 by 33 inches, with one 
slitter and Cross feeders; one BROWN D /16 folder, 46 by 70 inches, D /16 
and parallel 32 attachment; one 33-inch ANDERSON single fold folder with 
gripper and one slitter; one PORTLAND multiple foot power punch with 7 
round punches and heads; one JOHN THOMSON Colts Armory, 14 by 22 
inches, style 2; one JOHN THOMSON creasing and scoring press, equipped 
with direct current motor; one JOHN THOMSON 6-C job press, rebuilt, 
suitable for inking. GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Inc., Marbridge bldg., 1328 
Broadway, New York. 





FOR SALE — One Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, printing 

one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver product either 
flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour, machine in perfect 
condition, has never been used, possession at once; also one Kidder 30 by 30 
inch rotary press, printing two colors on the face and one color on the reverse 
side of the web; one one-color and one two-color 6 by 6 inch New Era press; 
three Kidder two-color 12 by 18 inch roll feed bed and platen presses; one 
Kidder latest improved 30 by 20 inch one-color roll nearest wrapping paper 
press, good as new, immediate delivery, bargain price. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 
261 Broadway, New York city. Telephone: Barclay 2080. 





FOR SALE — 25-inch Emmerich & V. pebbling machine; 42-inch and 51- 

inch Kohlbach bronzers for heavy work; 5 by 62 two-color Huber- 
Hodgman and Miehle presses; 44 by 62 Miehile; 39 by 53 Miehle; 39 by 52 
S. K. White Miehle; 25 by 30 Miehle; 50 by 74, 44 by 62 and 42 by 60 
Cottrell two-revolution presses; 12 by 16 Seybold Duplex trimmer; four 10 
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by 15 Kirkman feeders, sold cheap for parts; 30-inch National and Rotary 
perforators; 25 by 32 Potter full-page proof press; full stock lever and power 
paper cutters, Gordon presses, folders, stitchers, wood goods. We sell new 
and overhauled machinery. WANNER MACHINERY CO., 714-716 S. Dear- 
born st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Linotypes, 12 Model 3, complete, $1,400, with special maga- 

zine rack attached, so magazines are easily changed by one man; extra 
magazines, $50. Three Model 5, two Model 8, extra Model 5 magazines; in 
same plant 4 newspaper makeup tables, 16 8-column trucks, 36 chases, many 
other pieces, Miller saw, Page composing room cylinder, large quantities of 
steel galleys, tons of type, etc.; complete engraving plant, monotype equip- 
ment, with slug and rule caster. Write for list, asking for special information 
about what is wanted. PECKHAM MACHINERY CO., Marbridge bldg., 34th 
& Broadway, New York city. 





FOR SALE — Four secondhand 6 by 6 inch New Era presses, guaranteed 

complete and in good running order, printing two colors on top of web, 
two punching attachments, also slitting and rewinding attachments. GIBBS- 
BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city. 


FOR SALE — No. 1 39 by 53 Miehle press, guaranteed register with 5 h. p. 
or and controller; $4,500 cash, f. o. b. cars Minneapolis. 





220 D. C. mot 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY, 306 S. Sixth street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE — Miller saw-trimmer; saws and trims cuts, slugs, brass rule; 
sell for $275; cost $475 with attachments; $200 cash, balance on terms; 
firms consolidated. WYATT, 202 W. 20th st., New York. 


FOR SALE — Model 18 Mergenthaler Linotype, 1 extra magazine, direct cur- 
rent motor; first-class condition. ILERDMANS-SEVENSMA CO., 208 
Pearl st., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Two Sheridan No. 5 embossing presses, arranged for motor 
drive; one never used, the other erected and used about a dozen times. 
For details and prices, address J 279. 


METAL CARD HOLDERS for marking type cases, electro cabinets, stock bins 
and shelves. Send for samples and prices. HADDON BIN LABEL CO., 
Haddon Heights, N. J. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model National book sewing ma- 
chines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 638 Federal st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Four Miehle press extension deliveries for 56-inch 
— AUTOMATIC REGISTERING CO., 608 S. 
icago. 


HUMANA FEEDER FOR SALE — Size 12 by 18, first-class condition. THE 
GOODWYN PRINTING CO., Saginaw, W. S., Mich. 


FOR SALE — One Wrigley local card press and four numbering heads; never 
been used; immediate delivery. J 277. 

















resses; new. 
earborn st., 











PRINTING PRESS, 45 by 62 two-revolution; price $1,000. BOX 157, 


Xenia, Ohio. 








HELP WANTED 
Bindery 








WANTED — Two first-class paper rulers; no labor troubles. Write BENNETT 
PRINTING COMPANY, Paris, Texas. 


Composing Room 


A-1 PRINTER-PRESSMAN WANTED — For country shop which is modern; 

must know Miller feeders, be clean ig reasonably fast; want man who is 
looking for life-time job; $40 per week to start; references required; must 
report during next month. ENTERPRISE, Bogalusa, La. 











POSITION OPEN on the Pacific Coast for A-1 stoneman; union; must be 
ew qualified and able to deliver the goods; scale, $46 to start. 
78. 





FOREMAN — Composing room; competent to produce high-grade work; state 
experience, age, union or non-union and former employer. J 37. 





Managers and Superintendents 





SUPERINTENDENT COMPOSING ROOM — One of the largest printing 

offices in the Mid-west has position open for superintendent not over 35 
years of age; position requires live, energetic man with high-class executive 
ability; one who can not only produce volume in composing room, but who 
can codperate with office, pressroom, electrotype foundry and other branches 
of the trade; office produces general work of rush nature, therefore requires a 
man who is able to organize his force to make short turns when necessary. 
Applicant who can qualify is assured position with a future with salary com- 
mensurate. In reply please give full particulars. J 274. 





Miscellaneous 





PRINTERS — We wish to get into communication with men holding union 

cards who believe in delivering the labor they sell in a thoroughly intelli- 
gent and competent manner; men who take pride in their trade and wish to 
excel, who are ambitious, are the kind we want; we've been overfed on clock 
and boss watchers; we could use a Monotype combination operator, job and 
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cylinder pressmen on halftone and color work (working foremen), working 
bindery foreman who can handle Cleveland folder, etc.; job compositor who 
can produce artistic work and make subordinates show class and pep or can 
get those who will. We have a light, sanitary, modern and fully equipped 
shop doing high-grade job and commercial work in New England. J 267. 





Salesmen 


SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package address- 
ing as a side line; 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL CABINET 
CO., Bradford, Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced commercial printing salesman; 
future. THE GLOBE PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo. 








good opening, better 








INSTRUCTION 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Fifteen Mergenthaler Linotypes; established 
fifteen years; more than 1,000 have attended. Call, write for particulars. 
EMPIRE SCHOOL, 133 E. 16th st., New York. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
Bindery 








BINDERY FOREMAN — Many years of experience in edition, catalogue and 
pamphlet binding; good executive, also machinist; wants to get in touch 
with reliable concern of medium size. J 276. 


BINDERY FOREMAN, practical competent man, with good executive ability, 
familiar with machinery, 20 years with printing houses, wants position. 


J 228 








Composing Room 





PRINTER with 21 years’ experience is seeking connection with good firm as 
foreman or all-around man in composing room; married. J 273. 





Executives 





EXECUTIVE, 20 years’ experience in all branches including management, 

seeks change; medium-size plant in small Eastern city preferred; discrimi- 
nate buyer, close estimator, familiar with Standard cost system and strong on 
system. PRINTER, care G. T. Cooper, 189 Hamilton st., Cambridge 39, Mass. 





A CAPABLE EXECUTIVE, with a thorough knowledge of costs, estimating, 

efficiency and the various branches of the printing industry, wants to make 
a change; at present in charge of a large plant; change thirty days after 
completing negotiations. J 265. 





Managers and Superintendents 





PRINTER-EXECUTIVE — Practical printer, experienced actually and effi- 

cient specifically as managing superintendent, factory superintendent, gen- 
eral foreman, foreman composing and reading rooms, large, small, medium, 
country and metropolitan, general and specialty plants; healthy, vigorous, 
versatile, successful builder of proven ability; well recommended both as to 
expertness, stability and character; available own accord for proper purpose 
of locating vacancy in West or Central States. Briefly describe plant and field 
in first. P. S. G., 219 St. Marys, San Antonio, Texas. 





SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN — Long experience high-grade plants doing 

color work, advertising literature and general commercial printing desires 
to get in touch with reliable concern desiring services of high-grade executive 
of proven ability where direct supervision over work is required; tasty layout; 
familiar agency ad. work, linotype and monotype composition; Middle West 
or South preferred; married, reliable, union. J 250 





SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN — Practical experienced man, capable man- 

ager, successful handler of employees desires position with reliable concern 
requiring service of proven executive of ability as superintendent of plant or 
foreman of cylinders or rotaries; handle all classes of work; go anywhere; 
reasonable salary with opportunities of advancement. In answering give defi- 
nite information, salary, etc. J 186. 





SUPERINTENDENT — A thorough and practical man, one who has had his 

“fetchin’ up ”’ in the good old country print shop, now superintendent of 
a high-class color printing plant, desires to make an early change; good execu- 
tive, can plan and lay out work to go through mechancial department in most 
efficient manner; married; prefer Ohio or Middle States. J 196. 


PRINTING PLANT EXECUTIVE with university education and extensive 

practical experience desires position as manager or superintendent; willing 
to invest if mutually satisfactory; not less than $5,000 a year considered; 
young married man looking for opportunity commensurate with his ability. 
J 178. 








SITUATION WANTED — Superintendent or production manager; thoroughly 
experienced, capable estimator, understand costs — Standard system; familiar 

with office detail, etc.; strong on presswork; age, 38; non-union; seeking 

connection with progressive concern; available January 1, 1921. J 236. 





POSITION WANTED as superintendent by a man throughly capable of filling 

it; practically conversant with all branches of the business, a good organ- 
izer and o SHOW the other fellow how; can estimate and familiar with cost 
system. J 264. 








PROCESS 
WO R K hicnnetee 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
which awards are'given. It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by A.W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 
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PRINTING OFFICE MANAGER, possessing executive ability, originality and 

aggressiveness, seeks position to take charge of plant producing high-grade 
— a years’ experience; good business builder. P. O. BOX 515, Pitts- 
urgh, Pa. 





A position either as pressroom foreman or mechanical superin- 
have had a wide experience in both capacities, and well qualified 
can furnish best of references. 


WANTED — 
tendent; 

4 give good service and produce best results; 
268. 





FOREMAN-SUPERINTENDENT — Thoroughly capable and good executive; 
practical experience and er: mee pleasing personality; prefer 
private plant; 35 years old. J 2 





SUPERINTENDENT-MANAGER wishes to connect with medium size or 
private plant; able, experienced, practical man who gets results; not par- 
ticular as to location. J 280. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Cylinder Presses 





ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre st., 
automatic cut-offs, for all styles of presses. 





New York. Safety gas heaters, with 
“ Be a hot printer.” 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping machin- 
ery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn st. 





Embossing Composition 





Pressroom 





POSITION WANTED — Harris pressman, expert (S-1 two-color); first-class 
presswork. H. H. JOHNSON, 624 N. 12th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SITUATION WANTED by a first- o- cylinder pressman, capable of taking 
charge of medium sized office. J 2 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll feed bed and platen presses 

of any size or type, with or without special attachments; also Kidder one 
or two color roll product rotary wrapping paper presses. GIBBS-BROWER Co:, 
261 Broadway, New York city. Tel. Barclay 8020. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 6 by 
me inches, 12 for $1.25, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
icago. 





Engraved Letterheads 





QUALITY WORK from steel engraved plates and dies. ae on request. 
DEAL & BROWN, 29 N. Water st., Rochester, N. 





Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with 

my simple ——— and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
i Ly of proc $1; particulars and specimens for 2-cent stamp. 
THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, «Windiall, Ind. 





WANTED TO COMPLETE FILES—Number 1 (June, 1920) of Typo- 
graphica, house-organ of the Rochester Bureau of Printing. Send to ASSO- 
CIATE EDITOR, THE INLAND PRINTER, stating price. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE — Rouse mitering machine in good condition. 
THE NEWS-REVIEW, Continental, Ohio. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE — Miehle presses, all sizes. ADZIT PRINTERS 
SUPPLY CO., 232-240 Lyon st., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








WANTED FOR CASH, Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc. -» 712 Federal st., Chicago. 





WANTED vs rotary sales book press; state full particulars and lowest 


price. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Advertising Service 





PRINTERS — One way to convince your customers that direct-mail adver- 

tising pays is to use some of it yourself; blotters, envelope stuffers, letters 
designed and written. HOWARD HANNEGAN, Advertising Service for Print- 
ers, 2003 East 11th st., McKeesport, Pa. Member I. T. U. 





Bookbinders’ Machinery 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Large stock on hand. 





73 Fourth av., New York city. 





Brass Dies for Stamping and Embossing 


LINE CUTS cast in stereotype metal directly from drawings made on Kalko- 
type Board; no routing of open spaces. Send postage for specimens. 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d st., New York. 





Gummed Labels 





THE McCOURT LABEL COMPANY, Bradford, Pa., prints gummed labels — 
specializing in printing GUMMED LABELS in rolls. Turn your orders for 
gummed labels over to us — we will pay you 20 per cent commission. 





Job Printing Presses 





ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Looping Machine 





AMERICAN looping machines for punching-looping, one operation with twine, 
books, tags, Christmas bells. WARD & McLEAN, Lockport, N. Y. 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric equip- 
ment for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 








Neutralizers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre st., New York. Gas machines that stop 
offset and electric troubles, quick dry ink, and are safe for all presses. 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 73 Fourth av., New York city. 


Numbering Machines 





Brass Type Founders 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Large stock. 





73 Fourth av., New York city. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar Pads 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1921; now ready for shipment; 
the best and cheapest on the market; all pads guaranteed perfect; write for 
sample books and prices. 











Carbon Black 





CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 





Chase Manufacturers 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric welded silver gloss steel 
chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 








Gounting Machines 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Paper Cutters 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














Perforators 





F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Perforating machines of all 


kinds, styles and sizes. 





Photoengravers’ Supplies 





LEVY, MAX, & CO., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. Screens, cameras, 


lenses and "gallery equipment for photo processes. 





Presses 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping machin- 
ery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn st. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











R.R. 


PADDIN 
GLUE 


For Strength, Flexibility, Whiteness 
and General Satisfaction. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street NEW YORK 
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Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; also 
514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 Kentuck 
av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, Tex.; 719-721 Fourt! 
st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey 
Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d st., Cleveland, Ohio. 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 





ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Punch Heads and Dies 





I WILL MAKE open hole punch heads and dies, round punch heads and dies, 

and gang heads of any shape and for all makes of machines. This is my 
special line of work. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. M. ADAMS, 260 Wall st., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 





Punching Machines 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY (Est. 1894), makers Wood Type, Metal Type, 
Reglet and Cutting Sticks. Buffalo, N. Y. Delevan, N. Y. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress st., 
Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York 








Wire Stitchers 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat and 
saddle, % to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Wood Goods 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Wood Type 


EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 
Large stock. 





73 Fourth av., New York city. 





Plain Figures. Sturdy Make. 
In Satisfactory Service since 1879. 
Get our Bulletin 41. 





DURANT MANUFACTURING CO., 655 Buffum Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton ano § «gua Multiplex punching machines 


for round, open or special shaped holes. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Roughing Machines 


No. 3 Miehle Press forSale 


Size of printing surface 28x 42, in absolutely first class condition and 

was running up to several weeks ago. It is still connected and can be 

seen in operation. Reason for selling: We are installing offset presses. 
This press must be sold as we need the room. 


TICHNOR BROS.., Inc., 1 University Road, Cambridge, Mass. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Outfits 





ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue on receipt of two 
stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 





Tags 





OUR SPECIALTY IS TAGS, blank, printed, numbered, wired, strung or 

equipped with special slots, holes, etc., when required. You take the order, 
we make and print the tags ‘for you. Send for A rie on anything you 
need in the TAG line. Quick service. DENNEY TAG COMPANY, West 
Chester, Pa. Oldest and largest exclusive tag factory in the world. 





Typecasters 





THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 West Erie street, Chicago. Manu- 


facturers Thompson type, lead, slug and rule caster. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 
printing machinery, and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 
William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 24 S. Forsythe st.: Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 
646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe 
st.; Detroit, 169 W. Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; 
Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 
N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 
340 Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and originators of 

type faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric welded chases, all-brass galleys 
and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, Seattle. 





THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed foundry 
type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue on request. 
Old type taken in exchange if desired. 





Use HERCULES 
Leads and Slugs, Steel Chases, 
Steel Galleys, Brass Rule 
Manufactured by 
AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
122-130 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 
Order through your local dealer or direct from us. 








EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Simple, economical, durable 


Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street CHICAGO 





» Plunger Cleaners, Well Brushes . 
for Linotypes, Intertypes and Linographs 


Sanitary, and time savers. They will clean the 
plungers and wells properly. Shipped on trial. 


L. EWALD, 1726 Second Avenue, S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


TRADE MARK 
The art of producing flexible and permanent embossed 
or engraved effects without the use of dies or plates, any 
color, also gold and silver, as fast as ordinary printing. 


Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, ete. 
EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 William Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 




















WATERMARKED 


THE ONE PAPER FOR EVERY 
BUSINESS USE 


DISTRIBUTED “ COUNTRY OVER 


UNITED STATES DISTRIBUTORS 























ATLANTA, GA., 
Louisville Paper Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD., 
B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
J. Francis Hock & Co. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., 
Stephens & Company. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
ohn Carter & Co. 
tone & Andrew, Inc. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
General Paper Goods Mfg. Co. 
(Envelopes) 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 
Arthur L. Krupp. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
Midland Paper Co. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
DETROIT, MICH., 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
DULUTH, MINN., 
Zenith City Paper Co. 
ELMIRA, N. Y., 
Horwitz Bros. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
Quimby, Kain Paper Co. 
HARRISBURG, PA., 
Donaldson Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, TEX., 
The Paper Supply Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY., 
Louisville Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
McClellan Paper Co. 


NEW YORK CITY, 

H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

Bahrenburg & Co. 

Clement & Stockwell Co. 

. E. Linde Paper Co. 
utphin Paper Co. 

White-Burbank Paper Co. 
OGDEN, UTAH, 

Scoville Paper Co. 
OMAHA, NEB., 

The Marshall Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

Garrett-Buchanan Co. 

Matthias & Freeman Paper Co. 

Paper House of Pennsylvania. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 

Chatfield & Woods Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE., 

Blake, McFall Co. 
PUEBLO, COLO., 

Thej,Colorado Paper Co. 


READING, PA., 

M. J. Earl. 
RICHMOND, VA., 

R. A. Cauthorne Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., 

R. M. Myers & Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 

American Paper Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH., 

American Type Founders Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 

St. Paul Paper Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., 

J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 
TACOMA, WASH., 

Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
































Jhe HOWARD PAPE 
COMPANY 
URBANA, OHIO. 
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i is a quality peculiar to Foldwell that 
gives singular beauty to printed pieces. 
It comes from the press exquisitely printed. 


Elaborately etched halftones 
are reproduced clearly—faithfully, 
on its specially prepared surface. 
And the impressions made from 
fine color plates show the grada- 
tion of tones in all their delicacy. 


Such are the printing results 
that users of Foldwell enjoy. Such 
are the results that they have 
learned to expect. Is it not then, a 
sure indication of Foldwell’s supe- 
rior printing quality and depend- 
ability that their expectations are 
always satisfied? Many big printers 


and advertisers tell us that it is. 

Their preference for Foldwell 
above a multitude of other coated 
papers is natural. For Foldwell’s 
standards were first raised—and 
ever after maintained—to the 
end that unusually attractive 
mailing pieces might be printed. 

The advantages to be had by 
printing your advertising matter 
on Foldwell are shown in our 
Foldwell Book pictured above. 
If you will send us your name 
we will gladly mail you a copy. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
802 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Distributors 


Principal Cities 


. dwell 


: TRADE MAR, 


Coated Cover 
Coated Book 
Coated Writing 
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SO**° 90% || The ONLY 


of all Bronzed Work done 


in this country in the last Known Means 


two years has been done on 


U. P. M. of entirely 


a eliminating’ static 
electricity 1s 


The 
Chapman 
Electric 
Neutralizer 


Makes presses deliver light paper 











like ! instead of 4 
this like this 





80290: 


of all Vacuum Bronzing 
Machines bought by Amer- 
ican users in the last two 
years have been 


U. P. M. 


Vacuum Bronzers 



































UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


83 BROAD STREET 38 PARK ROW 604 FISHER BUILDING 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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ls Hampshire 
Bond 


It is quite natural that a paper having gained so high a 
reputation as Old Hampshire Bond should be imitated. 


You will find bonds very similar in name. You will find 
manufacturers claiming “the finest bond paper obtainable”’ 
or “the best bond made.” 


Some of these folks are sincere enough in their enthusiasm 
—honest competitors. 


So a comparison is necessary—sheet for sheet, ream for ream, 
color for color. Let each paper become its own advocate. 


Then when your customer calls for Old Hampshire, as he 
probably will, you will have decided for yourself whether 
to second his choice or suggest something else. 


Tf our full samples are notin your files, write us for them. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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Model No. 2 


Built in 
Four Models 














Continuous Feed Machine 


HIS machine has an attachment for 

operating the table up and down 
continuously. When the clutch is thrown 
out, it can be operated the same as a 
No. 2 machine by the foot pedal. 


A greater output can be obtained, 
without undue hardship on the operator, 
with the continuous table movement. 


This machine is built especially for 
telephone directories and catalogues. 


The speed of this machine is about 
20 books per minute of one inch in 
thickness or more. It can be used for 
drilling more than one hole by shifting 
the stock. 


When the machine is running with 
the continuous movement it sets the 
pace for the operator. 


Equipped with cutter and extrac- 
tor, wrench and scraper for sharpening 
cutters. 





LOO 


yeats of 
leadership 


OR more than a century, the 

House of Jones has been the 

leader in the manufacture of 
high grade non-curling gummed 
papers. 
Only many years of sincere effort 
can develop and ripen craftsman- 
ship to the degree of excellence 
expressed in every sheet of Jones’ 
Gummed Paper. 
When you print on Jones’ LI-FLAT 
Gummed Stock, you have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you are giv- 
ing your customer the best gummed 
paper to be had —and yet Jones’ 
costs no more than the other kinds. 


Jones’ LI-FLAT Gummed 
Stock will not curl or cake. 


Samples gladly sent upon request. 


SAMUEL JONES <2 COMPANY 


Leaders since 1810 
Newark, New Jersey 


BERRY 


MACHINE COMPANY 
309 North Third Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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ENLIGHTENMENT 


ON THE PRINTER’S PROBLEM OF THE SELECTION OF 
A HIGH GRADE BOND PAPER FOR HIS CUSTOMER’S 
LETTERHEAD WORK CANNOT BE HAD FROM MAN- 
UFACTURERS’ “RESEARCH” OR SO-CALLED STAND- 














ARDIZATION OF GRADES, BUT ONLY BY DIRECT 
COMPARISON OF QUALITY, ATTRACTIVENESS AND 
WORKABILITY ON THE PRESS OF COMPETITIVE 
PAPERS. WE PUT SELF-EVIDENT QUALITY INTO 


LANCASTER BOND 


Made by GILBERT a, ne Menasha, Wis. 
old by 








Baltimore, Maryland—Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts—Carter, Rice €§ Company 
Chicago, Illinois—Moser Paper Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio—Chatfield ( Woods.Company 
Cleveland, Ohio—C/leveland Paper Manufacturing Co, 


Denver, Colorado—Carter, Rice &§ Carpenter Paper Co. 


Des Moines, lowa—Carpenter Paper Company 
Detroit, Michigan—Beecher Peck & Lewis 

Los Angeles, California—Blake, Moffitt &@ Towne 
Louisville, Kentucky—The Rowland Company 
Madison, Wisconsin—The Madison Paper Company 
Manila, P. I.—7. P. Heilbronn Company 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin—E. 4. Bouer Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota—The Paper Supply Company 


New York City—Parsons Trading Co., Export Agents. 
New York City—Lasher & Lathrop, ‘Inc. 

Newark, N. ].—Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 

New Orleans, Louisiana—Fulius Meyer & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—Garrett-Buchanan Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania— The Chatfield &3 Woods Co. 
Portland, Oregon—Blake, McFall Company 

Pueblo, Colorado—Colorado Paper Company 

San Francisco, California—Blake, Moffitt 3 Towne 
Seattle, Washington—American Paper Company 
Spokane, Washington—Spokane Paper &3 Stationery Co. 
St. Paul, Minnesota—Leslie Donahower Company 
Tacoma, Washington—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
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‘Beriningham and Prosser Paper 





The Fifth of a Series of Articles on 
Paper Making 





From the second press roll the paper is carried onto the “dryers”—a series of from twelve to fifty steam 
heated, hollow steel cylinders about four feet in diameter. 


The paper passing through these “dryers” is held smooth and tight by huge canvas belts. It follows this 
canvas belt over the top cylinder, under the bottom one, once again “over the top,” under the bottom, and so 
on through the “dryers.” A wet sheet of fibre that will scarcely sustain its own weight is here transformed 
into a strong sheet of Bermingham & Prosser paper. : 


It is now ready for its surface finish. 


Machine finish book papers are exactly what the name implics— finished right on the paper making machine. 
The sheet is carried from the “dryers” to the calenders or “stacks,” which are stacks of solid steel rolls, the 
bottom ones of which are geared and those above operated by contact. As the paper threads its way back and 
forth through the stacks the weight of the rolls creates sufficient friction to produce the desired surface finish. 


When paper is not to be finished on the paper making machine it is run through a limited number of calender 
rolls and wound on a large roll— ready for the next step (next month). 


Good printing is an effective aid to selling. As 1921 adver- 

tising campaigns are being planned the “thirst” for excel- 

lent paper from the “dry end” of one of these great 

machines is increasing. If you “write us before you print” 

you may expect excellent service on a suitable and econom- 
ical paper for your purpose. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
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OAK LEAF COATED 
CARDBOARDS 


OST more to buy—Cost less to print—/t Balances! The 

customer gets a better job and the printer gets a repu- 

tation for quality work. That is why Printers—for over fifty 
years—have been using more and more 
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OAK LEAF BRAND 
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Coated Litho Blanks 


Translucents 
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Embossing Translucents 
Railroads 
Tough Checks 
‘folding Satin, etc. 
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YOUR DEALER HAS THEM 
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A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
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OAK LEAF COATED 
COVERS 


HESE covers are unique in the paper world. They fill a 

long-felt want for something artistic and different, yet 
practical. Coated on tough, durable middle stocks, they are 
susceptible to any kind of printing or embossing. 


Uelumet Cover 
a vellum-like surface in beautiful shades 


Castilian Cover 


a Spanish hand-tooled leather effect, per- 
fected in paper for printing 


Castilian Book Lining 


Light-weight Castilian, coated one side, for 
covering bound books—also for folders, 
brochures, etc. 


Bird of Paradise Cover 


the most beautiful cover in the world— 
must be seen to be appreciated 


(Duotone Translucent 


a two-toned translucent suitable for fold- 
ers, menus, announcements, etc. 


Ask your Paper Dealer for samples or write us 


A.M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


of Printing Machinery 
and Supplies 


Sell in Great Britain! 





This long-established printers’ supply house, 
maintaining extensive showrooms and operat- 
ing an efhicient selling organization, seeks the 
agencies for American-made machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies essential or advantageous 
to the printing, box-making, and allied trades. 


We Can Guarantee Excellent Business 


For Good Products 


BRITISH PRINTERS, handicapped for over 
four years by the restrictions forced by the war, 
anxiously await the opportunity to install items 
of American-made equipment of recognized 


merit in their plants. 


AS ONE OF THEIR LEADING ENGI- 
NEERS, supply houses, and manufacturers of 
printers’ rollers and printing-inks, we are daily 
asked to fill the gap between them and the 


American manufacturer. 


IN ADDITION TO OUR FACILITIES 
for handling agencies in a profitable and satis- 
factory manner, as outlined above, we can offer 
manufacturers the advantages of our good-will, 
developed by years of careful and conscientious 
service in behalf of our trade. 


AN ASSOCIATION WITH THIS RELIA- 
BLE HOUSE, therefore, should prove an asset 
for any manufacturer. Let us know what you have; 
we will give you our opinion of the possibilities 
for building up a trade with it in Great Britain. 


WALKER BROS. 


(USHER-WALKER, Ltd ) 


Engineers and Dealers in Machinery and Sundries for the 


Printing, Box-Making and Allied Trades. 


Main Offices and Showrooms, 33 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London (E. C. 4), England 
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Worthmore Bond 
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NSURE to your business letters the respectful recep- 
tion essential to interested consideration ;—make them 
worth more by having them written on WORTHMORE 





Insure to your business records ease of entry and of 





TG 

YY, Y with a degree of ruggedness essential to permanency re- 

WY Y gardless of hard usage;—add to their worth by having 
WSs 





erasure, good ruling, neatness and legibility, together 





them kept on WORTHMORE LEDGER. 
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Yj; Y THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 


Home Office: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
VY} DIVISIONAL HOUSES 




















WU Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Dayton, O., 
G Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh. 
YY BRANCH HOUSES 


Birmingham, Columbus, Richmond. 























Law 





SALES OFFICES 








AN 






































Akron, Buffalo, Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Kansas City, Knox- 

ville, Lexington, Louisville, New Haven, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Salt Lake City, St. Louis, Milwaukee, New 
Orleans, Washington, D, C. Phoenix, Ariz., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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IDEAL 
TYPOGRAPH ROLLERS 


ALL ROLLERS EXCEPT FORM ROLLERS 


THE FIRST REAL IMPROVEMENT 


IN TYPO ROLLERS IN A CENTURY 








SIMILAR TO THE WELL KNOWN IDEAL LITHOGRAPH ROLLER. 


MADE OF VULCANIZED OIL— NO GLUE, NO GLYCERINE, NO 
RUBBER. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, WATER or HUMIDITY. 
CANNOT MELT— DO NOT HAVE TO BE COOLED IN SUMMER. 


NOT AFFECTED BY WEATHER CONDITIONS OR CLIMATIC 
CHANGES. 


THE SAME ROLLERS THE YEAR AROUND—DO AWAY WITH 
SUMMER AND WINTER ROLLERS. 








DO NOT CHANGE SHAPE OR DIAMETER AND DO NOT 
REQUIRE RESETTING. 











OPERATE AT ANY SPEED, UNDER ANY CONDITIONS, IN ANY 
LOCALITY. 


DO NOT REQUIRE SEASONING. 
ARE TRUE AND DISTRIBUTE INK PROPERLY. 


PERMIT CHANGING FROM BLACK OR COLOR TO DELICATE TINTS. 
INCREASE PRODUCTION. 


ORDER NOW, BEFORE SPRING RUSH 
PROMPT DELIVERY. INQUIRE OF OUR NEAREST BRANCH. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: THE AULT & WIBORG CO. OF N. Y., 
57 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Where Laureate and “Colt’s Armory” 
Presses Are Built 


URING the War Period, our equipment was virtually 
commandeered; and we were unable to properly take 
care of current demands. 


OW, everything’s in old-time working order; and our 

regular line of printing, embossing, and paper-box cut- 
ting and scoring presses (the Master Craftsmen’s Profit 
Makers), also a full supply of interchangeable spare parts, 
are on hand, as hitherto, for prompt delivery. 


ANY expert mechanical engineers have recently exam- 

ined our factory. Their verdict has invariably been 
‘First Class!” And that’s why, when coupled with correct 
design and the use of the most appropriate materials, the 
Product is worthy of use at the hands of the modern Master 
Craftsman in the «Art Preservative of Arts.” 


We are ready for you and we hope you are ready for us! 


May we forward you, our catalogue ? 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS & MANUFACTURING CO. 
253 Broadway, New York City 
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CA Profit Producing Jor Economical 
Bond Paper Business Stationery 


HE rapidly-growing demand for Your own experience, we are sure, 

Manifest Bond, our distributors tell will bear out the experience of those 
us, is made up to an unusual degree of who have already tested Manifest Bond 
repeat orders. Printers and lithograph- _ by printing on it and selling it to their 
ers who order it once, as a rule are _ customers. It is a quality sheet at a 
found ordering it again and again. quantity price—an easy-to-buy paper 
This is a gratifying but not surprising that is also easy to print—and easy to 
endorsement, growing naturally out sell repeatedly to the same customers. 
of the rag-begotten strength, clear Manifest Bond is dependably good. 
color, even formation and uniform —}) Stocked by the distributors listed 
quality of the stock itself. Mani- ||] | below, the nearest of whom will 

















fest Bond repeats because it pays. A) supply samples promptly on request. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FiFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


MANIFEST BOND DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBany—W. H. Smith Paper Co. PHILADELPHIA—J. L. N. Smythe Co. (Export) 
ATLaNTA—Sloan Paper Co. PirrsBuRGH—General Paper & Cordage Co. 
Boston—Proctor Paper Co. PorTLAND, OrE.—Blake, McFall Co. 
Cuncaco—La Galle Paper Co. St. Louis—Mack-Elliott Paper Co. 


Lonpon, Enc.—W. C. Powers Co., Ltd. (Export) a as ee 
a a > . 


Los ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne ; mei 
Mania, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Co. SeaTTLE—American Paper Co. + aie 


MinneEaPoLis—Minneapolis Paper Co. SpokAnE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. Des M 
Detro 


New YorK—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc. (Export) Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. ap 
Harper Paper Co. es 
Sutphin Paper Co. 
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MANIFEST BOND 


is made by the makers of 
Sy8ems Bond 


he 
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SYSTEMS 


at the 
Reasonable Price 


The Loft-Dried 


Rag-Content Paper B ON 


NEW Systems Bond Specimen Book 
has just come from the press. It is 

an exhibit of good printing as well as 
of good paper making. It shows how the 
skill and equipment of printers and lith- 
ographers, when combined with the skill 
and equipment of the Eastern organiza- 
tion, can be relied upon to produce 


new book, using your business letter- 
head, and see for yourself the kind of 
work that is being done on the only 
moderately-priced rag-content paper 
that is /eft dried. Letterheads and busi- 
ness forms printed on Systems Bond 
have the crisp crackle of new money— 
the strength and “‘feel’’ that make sell- 


surpassingly-good business station- 
ery at moderate prices—and at a 


good profit. 


Write today for your copy of this 


lls 














ing easier for both you and your 
customers. The nearest of the dis- 
tributors listed below can fill your 
orders promptly, from stock. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWay BUILDING, CHICAGO 


SYSTEMS BOND DISTRIBUTORS 


Atpany—W. H. Smith Paper Corporation 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company 
BaLTIMoRE— Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
Boston—Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 

The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
BurraLo—The Disher Paper Company 
Cuicaco—Swigart Paper Company 

The Paper Mills’ Company 
CinctinnaT1—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
CLevELAND—The Union Paper & Twine Company 
Des Moines—Pratt Paper Company 
Derro1r—The Union Paper & Twine Company 
HarrispurG—Donaldson Paper Company 
Kansas Crry—Bendict Paper Company 


Los ANGELEs— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Louisvitte—The Rowland Company 
Maniza, P. I,—J. P. Heilbronn Company 
Mitwavxee—The E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapotis—Minneapolis Paper Company 
NasxuviLte—Clement Paper Company 
Newark—J. E. Linde Paper Company 
New Haven—The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
New York—J. E, Linde Paper Company 

Miller & Wright Paper Company 
Norrotk—R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Inc., of Va. 
Omana—Carpenter Paper Company 
PuILaDELPHIA—A. Hartung & Company 

Riegel & Company, Inc, 


PirtspurcH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
Porttanp, Mze.—C. H. Robinson Company 
PorTLanp, Ore.—Blake, McFall Company 
RichMonp—Virginia Paper Company 

Sarr Lake Crry—Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SEaTTLE—American Paper Company 
Spoxane—Spokane Paper and Stationery Company 
SprincrieLp, Mass. —The Paper House of N. E. 

St. Lours— Beacon Paper Company 

St. Paut—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper and Stationery Company 
Wasuincton—R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
Winnirec, CanapA—The Barkwell Paper Company 


Export—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., New York; W.C. Powers Company, Ltd., London, England 
Envetores—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 





[Loft Dried 
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HE Top Sheet in every case of Warren’s 

Standard Printing Papers is not blank. It is 
printed. We run it through the press in our test- 
ing room and we print each paper with the kind of 
engravings best suited for that paper. 


The Top Sheet says, ‘“This paper was made to 
print, and here is the way it prints.’”’ The rest of 
the paper in this case was made from the same run 
and will print in the same way. 


Every engraving used in printing a Top Sheet has 
its screen noted, and the kind of ink used is stated. 
To a printer about to begin an important job, the 
value of a practical ink test is hard to estimate. 


This method of testing our product has resulted in 
a record of ink and printing results that enable us to 
serve the printing trade with better paper. A number 
of printers who have preserved our Top Sheets have 
found them useful as ink tests which the pressman 
might otherwise have been obliged to make himself. 


Beginning as an automatic check against the ship- 
‘better ping ofa sub-standard product, the Warren Top Sheet 
paper has led to better printing in more ways than one. Not 

one the least of these is the confidence with which the (, 


yp 
| better printer can proceed to work upon a Warren Standard. lig 
| printing ee 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


WARREN'S STANDARD 
PRINTING PAPERS 
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Good thoughts become better 
through good printing 


HERE are many poorly printed 
booklets and catalogs that are 


kept solely for the wealth of 
information they contain. Inversely, 
there have been many typographic 
masterpieces doomed by the absurd- 
ity of their text. 

Fine paper and good engravings are 
not enough to make a message sincere. 
In the majority of cases the text is 
what counts most. A Bible made of 
newspaper holds just as many truths 
as one in which the pages are of hand- 
made paper. 

However, good printing adds untold 
value to good ideas. The desire to 


ESTABLISHED 1659 


HENRY 
LINDENMEYR 


& SONS 

32-34-36 

BLEECKER 

STREET 

NEWYORK CITY 
N.Y 


Telephone 
Spring 
9600 








THE 


_ LINDENMEYR 


own and preserve literature is many 
times stronger where the printed re- 
sult is all that it should be. 

If you could travel over the country 
and see the printing that others pre- 
serve, you would find much of it on 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers, 
Strathmore Covers, Buckeye Covers, 
Princess Covers and on other papers 
of The Lindenmeyr Lines. 

Only through printing can you 
bring your thoughts to the eyes of the 
many. Only through the combina- 
tion of good ideas, good printing and 
better paper can you hope to keep 
your message alive. 


16-18 Beekman Street 
New York, N.Y. 
54-56 Clinton Street 
Newark, N. J. 
58-60 Allyn Street 
Hartford, Conn. 
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The WHITLOCK 


Two-Revolution 


PONY PRESS 


—standard 
pony press 


of the 


world. 


O cylinder printing press is so profitable an investment for 
the printer as the Whitlock Pony. Its reputation is world- 
wide. Smooth in its operation, quick to make ready and 
to get the form on and the work off, with a fine distribu- 

tion, even and rigid impression, exact register, easy to feed and to 
operate, simple and durable — all these elements combine to make it 
the most popular of all the pony presses. It is as profitable for the 
large printing office with many cylinder presses as it is for the small 
printer whose only cylinder it is. It will print everything from an 
envelope to a sheet the full size its type bed will take, and from the 
lightest form to one with many halftones. It takes the place of the 
jobber — producing the work more quickly, of finer quality, and with 
less labor. Its speed is as fast as it can be fed with register. In short, 
The WHITLOCK PONY is the SwirTEst, SMOOTHEST, SIMPLEST, 
Most CONVENIENT, and Most DuRABLE of all pony presses. It is 
the Standard Pony Press of the World. 


PREMIER & POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO., Inc. 


SUCCEEDING THE WHITLOCK AND POTTER COMPANIES 


The Premier, The Whitlock Pony, The Potter Offset, The Potter Tin Printing Press 
NEW YORK: 1102 AgoLiAN Bipe., 33 West 42d Street 





CHICAGO: 506 FisHer Bipe., 343 S. Dearborn Street BOSTON: 720 Rice Bipe., 10 High Street 
PITTSBURGH: 510 Ottver Brpa., Smithfield and Oliver Streets 
ATLANTA, GA.: Messrs. J. H. Scoroeter €& Bro., 133 Central Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: SHatruck & Bicxrorp, INc., 345-355 Battery Street 


CANADA EAST MARITIME PROVINCES 
Gero. M. Stewart, Esq. PrinTERS’ SUPPLIES, LTD. 
27 Bedford Row, Halifax, N. S. 


CANADA WEST 
Messrs. MANTON Bros. 
105 Elizabeth Street, Toronto, Ont. 92 McGill Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
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Stains wash 
right off— 


= is a binding material which 
keeps books good looking. 


St eae B it ncn niet ti 





The stains of grease, dirt or ink which 
permanently mar the most carefully 
preserved volumes will never injure a 


book bound in Fabrikoid, for all these 
stains wash right off. 


Furthermore, Fabrikoid is scuff-proof, 
will not fade, and is thoroughly dis- 
tinctive. It comes in a score of colors 
and grains. It takes stamping and 
embossing beautifully. 


For commercial books and catalogs 
Fabrikoid is ideal. It costs a few cents 
more per volume than ordinary binding | 

materials, but it adds dollars in quality. Fegan Nh ol a" ar sting ig Bo lh a 
It is the sort of binding that makes a 
book impressive. 











Complete details and samples will be 


mailed upon request. Accidental scuffs 


and scratches 
have no effect 
on Fabrikoid. 





E.I.duPont de Nemours &Co., Inc. 
Sales Dept.: Fabrikoid Division 


SB 

Flssi 72 > 
Weknabinanin Bees i | i a) 
ee | MO \ as 
Harvey Building. . . . Boston, Mass. 7 ee Fy: — Fabnikoid is made 
McCormick Building . . Chicago, Ill. JE pcg ny 
Gugle Building . . . . Columbus, Ohio 
Dime Bank Building . . Detroit, Mich. 
Merchants Bank Building . Indianapolis, Ind. 
21 East 40th Street . . . New York City 
Chronicle Building . . - San Francisco, Cal. 


Plant: Newburgh, N. Y. Sich. sdintininine 
effects are obtained 
with Fabrikoid 
bindings. 


FABRIKOID 


—— 
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Something New for the Printer— 
The Avery Make-up Galley 


~ 


Showing form locked to pica ems with absolutely uniform squeeze and rigid alignment. By simply turning 
the lever you can have easy access to the form for altering or justifying. 


Saves Its Cost on One Job 


Eliminates Guesswork by providing a convenient 
mechanical method of correctly justifying forms. 


Saves lock-up time by having forms so accurate 
as to need no justification on the stone. 


Saves press registering and make-ready time 
because forms are square and lay flat on bed 
of press. 


Gives uniform squeeze and rigid alignment be- 
cause compositor has forms in a practically locked 
up condition on his galley. 


Saves work-ups because it’s possible to justify 
pages on the galley so they will lock square 
without springing. 

Saves material because leads, slugs, rules and 


furniture are not twisted in lock-up. 


Increases production because nine-tenths of the 
troubles can be traced to imperfect make-up on 
the galley. 


It is exceedingly simple, but it does the work 
invariably and absolutely. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BRANCHES OF 


American Type Founders Company 


Pushing down the handle against 
the spring the DEVICE can be placed 
on, or removed from the galley. 
However, it is not used left-handed, 
although illustrated that way, to 
clearly show it. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


Let Us Tell You How 
and Why— 


Our descriptive circular gives full details and 
shows how you can utilize your old galleys. 


Avery Galley Company 
412 So. Los Angeles Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The 
Fortified Electric 
Pot Heater 


For Linotypes, Intertypes, 
Linographs and Monotypes 


Two years ago: The novelty of 
the Fortified Electric Pot Heater 
attracted buying attention of all 
classes of Printers — from the one 
machine plants to the largest news- 
papers. 

Today: Its highly developed effi- 
ciency has proved their choice was 
well founded. Its novelty is inter- 
changeability, using any one of 
four energies, namely electric, gas, 
gasoline or coal oil. 

Its efficiency is heat distribution 
—a unit that won’t burn out—and 
a more accurate temperature con- 
trol. Simplicity dominates a rug- 
ged construction throughout which 
serves to make the Fortified 


The Better Electric Pot 
In face of increased production facilities we are yet behind on deliveries. 


However, we now hope to be able to render fairly prompt service 
and solicit a few more orders with assurance they can be filled. 


Fortified Manufacturing Company 
14th St. and Agnes Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 








THE FUCHS & LANG MEG. CO 


Building step by step to the height of achieve- 
ment from the foundation of an honest purpose 


40 Cats: Por Pound 


is the price of our now famous 
Rutherford Forty Black Ink 


We are going to continue dwelling 
on the importance of the value of 
this Black because we know how 
it works, running equally well on 
any kind of Book Paper. 


MIRACOL 
our latest development in a Reduc- 
ing Oil, making the ink lie beauti- 
fully smooth on the paper, sells for 


75 Cents Per Pint Can 


Your orders will receive our prompt and 
careful attention. 


The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of Fine Printing Inks 


119 West 40th Street 120 West Illinois Street 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 


142 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Factories: Rutherford, New Jersey 














PAPER & INK 


A Live, Lithographed Monthly Journal for 
Buyers of Paper, Lithographing 
and Printing 


HE only magazine of its 
' kind in the world. Shows 
black and white and color 
inserts of many brands of 
paper especially printed and 


lithographed for this book. 


Cover stock and inside signa- 
tures are designated as to 
make, weight and size of 
paper used. 


Interesting and practical, full 
of suggestions for advertisers. 
Goes by parcel post; avoiding 
2d class limitations. See one 


number. $3 a year; foreign, $5. 
ddress: 


PAPER & INK PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
382 Lafayette St., New York City 

















A Magazine “somewhat different” from the 
other periodicals devoted to the 
graphic arts is 


THE 
PRINTING 


ART 


Issued monthly by The University Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 


You will find in every issue a wealth of valuable 
material available through no other single source. 
There are ideas and suggestions of help to the en- 
graver, printer, artist, advertising man, and others 
in allied lines. Much of the work is supplied as 
exhibits, firms in all sections of this country and in 
foreign countries contributing. A “specimen ex- 
change” would be a good description for THE 
PRINTING ART. 


Subscription, $4.00 per year; 40 cents per copy. Canadian, 
$4.50 per year; 45 cents per copy. Foreign, $6.00 per year; 
60 cents per copy. 


Write for full details 


THE PRINTING ART 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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To My Business 
Friends 


Those who live in Indianapolis are not in on this—I’ll see 
you and shake hands with you; but to those whom I know 
only by correspondence, I want to extend as a personal 
greeting the old Scotch wish, 


“‘A guid New Year to ane and a’, 
And mony may ye see!”’ 


I’ve never been a great believer in personal photographs 
in advertisements; but this is different. For one thing, a 
glance will show you that I don’t do it out of vanity. 

But the main thing is this — 


Our out-of-town customers have grown so numerous that 
they now form a very important part of our business. 
I have always prided myself on individual acquaintance 
with all our customers. That is now impossible, however 
—some of you are a thousand miles away. But that’s no 
reason why we shouldn’t have some personal contact. In 
doing business by mail it helps a lot to know what the 
other fellow looks like. So hereI am. Shake! 


If there are any real faults in the artwork, the engravings, 
or the service you have been getting, please write and tell 
me so. We don’t claim that they’re absolutely perfect; 
but we want them to be, and you can help us to make 
them so by pointing out the weak spots. 


Some few of our customers and friends have been with us 
ever since I established the business in 1893—twenty-eight 
years ago in February. I am exceptionally proud of them, 
and I hope that our own relations—yours and mine—will 
be equally long and satisfactory. 


Happy New Year to you! 


€ Eta zrpern 


Staftord Engraving Co. 
“The House of Ideas” 


Artists Designers Engravers 


Century Bldg., Indianapolis 


The HANCOCK 
Perfecting Lineup Machine 


Assures Perfect and Speedy Production 


The Hancock Machine has won its way into so many and such 
a wide variety of printing, lithographic, and carton manu- 
facturing plants that their pre-eminence in their particular 
field can not be credited to advertising or good salesmanship. 


Keep your eyes and mind open. 
The Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine Co. 
Lynn, Massachusetts 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd. 
Exclusive Agents for Canada and Newfoundland 














MORE IMPRESSIONS in 1921 


Be sure your motors can deliver the necessary speeds for your presses. 
Some work must be run slowly; on other work speed is the main 
object. All conditions are served if your pressroom is equipped with 
PUSH-BUTTON 
CONTROL MOTORS 
They meet every demand and are equal to all emergencies. And 
they wear well too. Don’t miss this point. It’s an important item 
after your motor equipment has been installed several years. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U. S. A 


Kansas City, Mo.,1924GrandAve. Montreat, Qve., 401 New Birks Bldg. 
PittsBuRGH, Pa., 719 Liberty Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 8 N. Sixth St. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 524 First Ave., S. Toronto, 308 Tyrell Bldg., 95 King St. 
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Specify AMERICAN when ordering 





SKIPPING WHEELS can be inserted in 


American Numbering Machines 


Enabling you to print checks or other A layout of jobs **2,”° **3,”° *°4,"" and **5"* on is shown below 


numbered forms two or more on a page. JOB 2 ON JOB 3 ON — 
With the American Model 30 or 31 it is ga ee a 4 
necessary only to insert a skipping unit a taille No.3 
wheel, skipping the desired number. Write No. 1 
for information and we will show you how. JOB 5 ON No. 2 OB 4 ON No.1 
SkipWheels [No.3 eed WOE 

Skipping 5 No. 4' ee No. 3 

Skipping 4 

No. 5 No. 4 


AMERICAN Models 30 and 31 


World-Standard Type-High 
Numbering Machines 





















































American 


Model 30 


In stock and for sale 
by dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. . 220-230 Shepherd Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. . . . . 123 West Madison Street 





Specify AMERICAN when ordering 

















CLINE UNIVERSAL CONTROLLER ROTARY PRESS CONTROLLER 


Master Switch Station for Flatbed, y Full Automatic for large Rotary 
Offset and small Rotary Press, giving ee and Magazine Press. 


full Automatic control of the press. Gy 


CLINE ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Fisher Building, CHICAGO Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 
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LATEST 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive 

Motor Attachment 


(Unexcelled) 


“PROUTY 





Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 





Manufactured only by 


Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 








At Last 


THE PERFECT QUOIN KEY 


THE ADZIT 
QUOIN KEY 


with reversible and renewable bits. Two 
extra with each key. Packed in individual 
cartons. Order from your dealer or send 
$2.50 for sample key to the manufacturer. 


Adzit Printers Supply Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
We also manufacture the Adzit Galley Lock —for Pressed Steel Galleys. 


Ask for sample. 








Patronage— Your Stock in Trade 


A) arance of Our Neat 
— Cards in Case 


OTEEL COMPANY! 


OITTOBURGH.PA 
CIOHER BUILOING 
CHICAGO 


The power to draw patronage 
and support has been character- 
istic of 


PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 


ever since they were first placed 
on the market. They have been 
creating friends, and opening up 
ways of easy influence for sales- 
men in a way never thought 
possible before. 


They will create friends for 
you asa dealer, they will draw 
you patronage and support from 
new and unexpected sources, and 


will open up ways of easy influence for business which you have hitherto failed to get. 
The Peerless is a detachable card, having a perfectly smooth edge after the detaching; 
its binding insures cleanliness, utility and ultimate economy. Send for sample tabs of 


the cards, and also our plan for dealers. 


The John B. Wiggins Company °"*"pienudsecrnt’*"* 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


1104 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








The Impression that 
Prints will also 


Perforate 
Punch 
Crease 
Cut or 
Emboss 


if done with 


SPLIT 


OT only can you do these operations while printing, but 

you can do them better. Old fogey now says: “Ye can’t 
do two things at once.” But printers all over the world are 
doing this very thing by means of Split Grippers. 
enormously increasing their profits thereby. We sell chiefly to 
the largest concerns, not to poorly equipped shops. 
never make money any easier than by doubling a man’s power 
to produce. This keeps profits and wages both up. Applied as 
quickly as regular grippers. Saves rollers. 


Outfit consists of 1 Split Gripper, bolt, perforating blade, creasing blade, two quarter-inch 
punches. In ordering give size and make of press. Money back if dissatisfied. Complete for 


They are 


You'll 


Easy to feed. 


10 X15 press and under $10.00; over 10x 15, $12.50. 


(GSRIPPERS TYPODEX CO., 37 Wendell St., Cambridge, Mass. 
































Improved Expansion Roller 
Trucks for Gordon Presses 


Expansion roller trucks are becoming a 
necessity in most Gordon pressrooms, due 
to the lack of uniformity in the size of com- 
position rollers. Trucks of various kinds 
have been introduced to the printers at dif- 
ferent times, one of the more recent being 
the Warner expansion roller trucks, which 
are said to offer unusual advantages to the 
job printer. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the construction and the action 
of the trucks, and is worthy of careful 
study. Full information regarding this 
new device may be had by writing to the 
Warner Expansion Roller Truck Com- 
pany, Box 424, North Chicago, Illinois. 
—From The Inland Printer, October, 1920. 





Warner 
Expansion Roller 
Trucks 


(1) The lock nut is locked 
when truck is adjusted to its 
roper diameter; (2) the ad- 
justing nut which is used to 
adjust the truck to its proper 
diameter; (3) Allows spring 
(4) toclimb upward when the 
nut (2) is adjusted; (4) end- 
less coil spring closely wound 
which is i for ae = 
pansion; (5) spring steel ban 
which is placed around coil 
spring (4) togive flat founda- 
tion for rubber tire (6); (6) 
tire which is made of a com; 
washers (3, 7); (7) Y aeoel 0 


1234567 


8 9 10 


ition of rubber to overcome the effects of ink, oil and gasoline, V-shaped to fit 


asher, same as (3); (8) roller assembled ready for proper adjustment; (9) roller 


expanded to its full capacity, allows for }4-inch expansion over all; (to) hexagonal hub, allows the use of a 
wrench and keeps inking rollers from turning while adjusting trucks to proper size. 
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The Aristocrat of the Business 
Man’s Desk! 


CASTLE BOND 


It Prints Well 
CLEMENTS PAPER COMPANY 


Paper for Printers Exclusively 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Sal 


IMINO 


TTL ULL ULLAL LULU 


| 

















| the 
Margach 
Metal 


Feeder 
$75.00 


Can be applied to 
any slug or single 
type casting ma- 
machine. It will 
save you $1.00 per 
day per machine. 
The MARGACH 
has been endorsed 
by nearly a thou- 
sand users. 





MARGACH METAL FEEDER 
Linotype, Intertype Ludlow and Elrod. 
Gas or Electric. 


The PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. 


Linotype Parts and Supplies 
137-139 Grand Street, New York 


HERMAN DIAMOND L. G. DOOLEY 


For further information 
call or write. 


5 
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Comes to us with great promise. While the 
changing conditions of recent weeks have 
awakened all of us to the fact that it is no 
longer possible to sit back and watch busi- 
ness fall at our feet like manna from the 
skies, the general situation is alive with op- 
portunity for those who are willing to 
strive for what they want. 


~! 
Electros TH EYE A \ Use them 
of this OPPORTUNITY; in your 


Design Adver- 
furnished tising 


CRESCENT 
WKHALAMAZOO 


Printers who urge their customers to great- 
er advertising effort are casting bread upon 
the waters. Advertising is just as cogent to- 
day as a year ago—and it is far more essen- 
tial. Advertising that has the advantage of 
Crescent Plates, Crescent Designs, or Cres- 
cent Copy, has every chance to. succeed, 
Hundreds of Good Printers know this. 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING COMPANY 
KaLaMazoo, MICHIGAN 


Let us tell you about Crescent Advertising 
Plates in this issue of The Inland Printer 




















On December Ist 
We Reduced Our Prices 25% 


with the exception of a few small items. 
Prices now are at the lowest figure pos- 
sible consistent with good workman- 
ship. We sincerely trust it will not be 
necessary to again increase them. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. COMPANY 


Established 1844 Harrisbur3, Pa., U. S.A. Incorporated 1886 











ms The Hickok Automatic Paper Feeder 
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Highest in Efficiency, 


Lowest in Current 
Consumption 


“INTERNATIONAL” 


Electric Glue Heaters 


Fireless cooker principle conserves and utilizes every bit 
of heat generated. Holds glue at correct working tem- 
peratures without guesswork. Average cost of operation 
about one cent per day. Properly glued joints never fail. 
This heater has a place in every shop and factory. Sizes, 
one pint to 50 gallons. Heavy spun copper construction. 
No seams or soldered joints. Three heats. No water bath. 
Clean, safe, economical. Portable. Fits any lamp socket. 


Used by prominent concerns everywhere. 





[NTERNATION ‘c: ECTH Write for folder, 
MANUFACTURERS “EFFICIENT GLUE 
ELECTRICAL HEATING APPLIANCES H. 'ANDLING” 


INDIANAPOLIS. U S.A 
*‘International Electric Heaters Are Better”’ 


























- of the 


B E Printing Machinery and 


Printers’ Equipment for 


ELE Cc TRO TYPE India and South Africa 
Cc oO M PANY 
We represent the undernoted mar- 


& kets, the leading Manufacturers of 


DE S IGNING Printing Machinery and all allied 
RETOUCHING trades, and are in touch with every 
HALFTONES printer and stationer. 

ZINC ETCHINGS We are desirous of receiving partic- 


ulars of any new machine improve- 


COLOR P LATES ments, or articles of equipment 
WAX & WOOD and material for the Printing trade. 
ENGRAVINGS SOUTH AFRICA 
LEAD MOULD JOHN DICKINSON & GO. (Africa), Ltd. 

N I CKE L~ STEEL Cape Town Johannesburg Durban’ East London 


INDIA 


ELECTROTYPES JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Ltd. 


Calcutta Bombay Madras Rangoon 


CQ HEAD OFFICE 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Ltd. 
London — 65, Old Bailey, London E. C. 


701-721 S.DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO (English Factories, Apsley Mills Hemel Hempstead) 
Telephones, HARRISON 5260-5261-5262 All Departments 
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NEW MODEL COMPOSING ROOM SAW 






“Better thanMany 
Complete with —Equal to any”’ 
Motor 
SAWS and TRIMS 












One Operation 





Table Elevated from 
Saw and Trim Position 
to Sawing Position 
in Three Seconds 


Powerful Work 


Holder 


Gauge 
Adjustable 
to Points 





LACLEDE MFG. COMPANY 


119-121 N. Main St. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
































Laclede Reneling Furnace 


- Scientifically Designed and 


Substantially Built in 


Adee wis 


sizes to meet the 


requirements of 


any Office Jobbers and Dealers 


Everywhere 


Full Information upon 





request 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Laclede [Mltg. Company 


119-121 N. MAIN STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Black Inks 


American Printing Ink Co. 
Office and Factory: 


2314 to 2324 W. Kinzie St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


AMERICAN 
PRINTING 
iy) Gay 


FINE PRINTING & 
LITHO INKS: 





—that Are Black 


for any kind of printing on any 
kind of stock. Let us know your 
requirements and we will sug- 
gest the proper ink for the job. 


This service is yours 
for the asking. Try us. 

















ADwenrCE 


Electric Glue Heaters 


Do you know 
you can heat 
your glue with 
ELECTRICITY 
cheaper than 





with gas or 
steam ? 





Let us tell you about our complete line 
which most large binders are using and 
find a profitable investment 


Complete information on request to 


The New Advance Machinery Co. 


VAN WERT, OHIO 
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Send for a copy of XTRA, printed on Princess Cover Stock. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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Write for Our 
Guarantee Offer 
Porte 
Publishing 
Company 
Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
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BLOMGREN 
BROS.& CO. 


f q = 5 
ILLUSTRATORS 
PHOTO RETOUGHERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELEGTROTYPERS 
NIGKELTYPERS 


LEAD MOULD 
PROCESS 




















‘eS 2, 
Ws 
512 SHERMAN St [AG 

CHICAGO 


>i 3 
JA 














No. 2 Poco Proof Press is 
unusually rigid under im- 
pression, stronger, in fact, 
than any other proof press, 
bar none. And that explains 
the clear, sharp proofs it 
takes. 

The size is adequate fora 
full page newspaper in gal- 
ley, and linotype shops will 
find it very handy and useful 
for all galley proofs and 
make-up. 


No. 2 
Poco 
Proof 
Press 


A simple, practical, 
inexpensive, large 
press, size 18”x25”. 


One particular advantage 
is the proving along the 
slugs or lines of type, rather 
than across them, thereby 
avoiding tendency to push 
them over, or spreading 
them apart. 

The Stand and Paper Cab- 
inet is a great convenience, 
and the whole outfit is so 
simple and strong it can 
give no trouble and will last 
a lifetime. 


Manufactured by 
HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
312 No. May St., Chicago 
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Raven Black 


A jet BLACK INK, suit- 

able for the highest class 

of printing. Does away 
_with offset. 


Let ONE MAN handle your heavy rolls 


A Revolvator is a big time and labor saver. Use it for hoisting rolls 
into position on your presses—use for piling rolls in your warehouse. 
Nine standard models to choose from—revolvable, non-revolvable, 
and open end types, operated by hand, motor, and combination 
hand or motor. Send for Bulletin I-60. 


REVOLVATOR CO., 313 Garfield Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. CHARLES HELLMUTH, INC. 


REVOLVATOR New York Chicago 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
































Present Day Demands INDIAN XZ GUMMED 
Emphasize the manne BRAND 4) NS PAPERS 


Nelson Heavy 
Duty Punching 
Machine 


Non-Curling 


Can be fed into the press 
like regular paper stock. 


hh 


\ 


\ 


(AIAN | 


A 


For Labels 


has fine surface for color 


MQ 


alld uuaoes a 





Send for samples. 


2 ee 
* 


E ‘ NASHUA 
| Am \ Gummed & Coated 


Will punch anything in paper any size or style a ra Q Paper Company 


of hole, any margin, or special die cutting, etc. Nashua, N. H 


Middletown, Ohio 


rfre F 
Sane 


Descriptive matter on request 


C. R. & W.A. NELSON, Inc. Canadian Nash 


os . ee Paper Co., Ltd., 
225 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, IlIlinois 


I, /4 Peterboro, Ont. 
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PRINTING INK HISTORY 


OVEMBER 30, 1890, Frank McD. Sinclair and Theodore S. Valentine, 

experienced Printing Ink men, sold their first pound of Ink. They 
adopted standards both in Inks and business conduct that have held their 
earliest customers to this day. Laboratory research and increased pro- 
duction have resulted in better Inks and service as well as economies in 
selling, of benefit to the whole printing trade. They have led in Printing 
Ink History during the past thirty years. 


“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


Write, Wire, Phone, Call — Offices in all the principal cities. 
NEW YORK, 605-611 WEST 129th STREET 


BOSTON 516 Atlantic Avenue CHICAGO 718 South Clark Street 
PHILADELPHIA 1106 Vine Street ST.LOUIS....101-103 S. Seventh Street 
BALTIMORE. . .312 North Holliday Street CLEVELAND ....321 Frankfort Avenue 
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NEW ORLEANS 315 Gravier Street DETROIT 184 Gladstone Avenue 


233 Richmond Street, W. 

46 Alexander Avenue 

WINNIPEG 173 McDermott Avenue 
ALBANY, BUFFALO and Other Cities. 





| FACTORIES: NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CANADA | 
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Rouse Products 


are Lfficient Aids 
to the Printer 


Rouse Products are faithfully performing their duties 
in the efficient production of printed matter in some 
of the most progressive plants in the country. 


The Rouse Job Stick takes the lead for accuracy and durability. 
Walk into any composing room and you will find one or more 
Rouse Sticks in use, many times after years of service and just 
as good as the day they were bought. 

The Rouse Paper Lift enables you to get an extra thousand 
impressions a day from a cylinder press. The time the press- 
feeder ordinarily spends in putting up new lifts from the floor 
will go into production if the Rouse Paper Lift is on the job. 


Write today for interesting circulars describing Rouse Products, 
all of which are designed to fit actual needs 
in printing plants. 


H. B. ROUSE & COM PANY 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago 






Rouse 
Register Hooks 
and Bases 


are the choice of many of the 
largest and most progressive color 
printers because of their all-around 
efficiency, economy and durability. 
For bookwork there is nothing 
better than Rouse Register Hooks 
and Bases. Why not try them? 
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The Monitor System 


A Happy New Year 
with INUIRIEX 


NUREX means an end to the troubles of tabbing and also 
means satisfaction to yourself and your customers all 
throughout the year. A good resolution is to make up 
your mind to try 


The Monitor System places at the ose tips of the Cc) 
operator complete and positive control of every move- 
ment required of any motor-driven machine. } 

It starts, stops, reverses, accelerates, decelerates bil 
or may be limited to merely starting and stopping : 


features with a safety or locking position. Patented June 1, 1920 
Pg no ac hg: dig ne orn T: . 
rheostat. Alternating and Direct Current. bb g C p d 
Ask for complete details. a In om oun 

MONITOR CONTROLLER CO. The best way to satisfy yourself is to do as hundreds of 

BALTIMORE, MD. others have done—order a gallon of NUREX on trial and 

New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, put it to the test. Then, after you are convinced that 

See ore mene (een oe NUREX is the tabbing compound, order a year’s supply, 

2166 for NUREX is an all-year-round product. Will work just 

as satisfactorily next summer as this winter, and it never 

has to be heated. Any of the distributors listed in this 
advertisement will be glad to serve you. 


NUREX JOBBERS 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
BALTIMORE, MD 
Boston, MASS 
BUFFALO, N. Y 
BUTTE, MONT 
CHICAGO, ILL 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. . 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
COLUMBUS, Onto. 








. Western Newspaper Union 
. The Whitaker Paper Co. 
The Peters Paper Co. 
The Carter, Rice Carpenter Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
Butler-Detroit Paper Co. 
DULUTH, MINN Peyton Paper Co. 
FORT WAYNE, IND Western Newspaper Union 
FARGO, N. D Western Newspaper Union 
The Reimers Co. 
Central ye Paper Co. 
jetam Paper Co. 
4 caunten Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS Southwestern Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND The Crescent Paper Co. 
NDIANAPOLIS, IND The Whitaker Paper Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA Antietam Paper Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO Missouri Interstate Paper Co. 
LINCOLN, NEB Western Newspaper Union 
Los ANGELES, CAL The Sierra Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.... Louisville Paper Co. 


. Western Newspaper Union 
2 ...Taylo le 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. . E 7 > ‘ 


NEW YORK CITY, 
NEW YORK City, N.Y 


NEWARK, N. J P 

NASHVILLE, TENN Clements Paper Co. 
= NEW ORLEANS, LA E. C. Palmer Paper Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA Western Newspaper Union 


OMAHA, NEB Western Newspaper Union 
Garrett, Buchanan 








cuts slugs as they are ejected 
from the mold of the Linotype or 
Intertype to any desired length. 

It isa great time and labor saver. orient ray Paper Co: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL ific Coast Paper Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


MAY WE TELL YOU ABOUT IT? 


SEATTLE, 
SCRANTON, PA 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MOHR LINO-SAW Co. Tro, X = wine Trex Paper Co. 
513-515 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
The Lee Hardware Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Hot ms 
Printer Yet 50% More Utility Heaters 


It Pays 


Are Being Sold as Compared with Last Winter 


Times Are Dull in Printing 


For Demaégnetizing and Ink Drying 
on Cylinder Presses 


The largest foreign order, and the largest U. S. order 
in this line in 1920 came to the Utility Heater Co. 


REASON: The Utility is simpler, safer and hotter than 
any other gas or electric heater for printing presses. 
Prices for Miehles $70 to $80. For other presses, write. ° 


1 To those printers who desire an electric heater or demagnetizer, we will sell one, guaran- 
teed to be “as good as any electric,” at $100 to $150. But remember that electric heat costs 
five times as much as gas heat, and the units will burn out with unpleasant frequency. 


UTILITY HEATER CO., Inc. 


Sold in Chicago by Latham Auto Registering Co., 608 S. Dearborn St.; Philadelphia by R. W. Hartnett Co., roro Race St.; Boston by Philip Ruxton, 
Inc ; San Francisco by Harry Brintnall, 57 Clementina St.; England by Canadian-Amer. Mach’y Co., London; Stockholm, Sweden, by Fr. Wagner. 


Write for details to 


Main Office and Factory: 
239 Centre St., New York 

















No. 3 Standard Multiform Bender 


No. 1 Standard Multiform Bender 


No. 2 Combination Multiform Bender 


Multiform Bent Steel Cutter 


JA RICHARDS COMPANY 


(SAWS BENDERS OTTERS CREASES EZ 


20 YEARS OF 
Constructive Effort 


Enables us to present a complete 
line of highly efficient and profit- 
able tools for the printer, lithog- 
rapher, carton maker, novelty 
manufacturer, rubber stamp and 
kindred trades. 


Write for our new broadside. 


J. A. RICHARDS CO. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Have You Ever Made Any Cut-Outs? 
Let Us Make Your Dies 


And Tell You How to Use Them 


Multiform Saws 
Built in Eleven 
Styles for Every 


Class of Work. Prices from $150 to $800 


ieee 


Multiform Die Productions 


& 


ed 
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Announcing the 1921 


GRAPHIC ARTS 
XPOSIT TION 


Conducted by 


Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen 


In connection with the 


Second Annual Convention 


of the 
International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen 


Coliseum, Chicago 
July 23 to 30, 1921 


HE GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 

has been organized by an international 
association of practical printing executives, 
working in complete co-operation with manu- 
facturers of printing machinery, for the sole 
purpose of acquainting the whole printing 
and allied trades with the newer and better 
machinery, materials and methods so essen- 
tial for carrying on efficiently and profitably 
America’s Third Industry. 


This is the very first time an organized effort 
has been made by the executive craftsmen of 
any industry — men who investigate and buy 
equipment — to promote a co-operative indus- 
trial exposition of this kind. Already the 
wholehearted and enthusiastic response from 
manufacturers and supplymen insures for the 
Graphic Arts Exposition a success far greater 
than has ever resulted from any similar 
undertaking in the field of graphic art. 


It is not a money-making plan for the benefit of any individual or organization — 
all surplus remaining after expenses are paid will be prorated among the exhibitors 


Address all Communications concerning Details and Exhibit Space to 


CHICAGO CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 


660 TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman, WM. R. GOODHEART, President, Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
2d Vice-President, International Association of Printing House Craftsmen. 


GEO. E. CRANE, 
President, Chicago Roller Company. 
FRANK DERMODY, 
Supt., Woman’s World Magazine Co. 
C. P. EVANS, 
Western Manager, Miller Saw-Trimmer Company. 


A. F. LEWIS, 
E. J. McCARTHY, 


CHRISTEN OLSEN, 


4-10 


Pres., A. F. Lewis Co., Printing Trades Blue Book. 
Pres., International Trade Composition Assn. 


Superintendent, Manz Engraving Company. 


AUGUST D. ROBRAHN, 

Secretary, Employing Electrotypers Association. 
HARRIE A. SACKETT, 

Mech. Production Mgr., J. Walter Thompson Co. 
WILLIAM C. SCHMIDT, : 

Superintendent, Brock & Rankin. 
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Wing-Horton Mailer 


Has proved its worth If you prefer the standard 
brass machine here is the 
model to suit your wants. 
Many conservative pub- 
lishers are using the Wing- 
Horton Mailer, and their 
endorsements are the best 
recommendations we can 
give. 

Let us tell you more of the Wing- 

Horton Mailerand The New 
Wing Aluminum Mailer. 


Chauncey Wing’s Sons 
Greenfield, Mass. 








SHIPPING CASES 


for Linotype Composition 





Literature and Prices Mailed Upon Request. 


EUGENE COTTERMAN 


Wichita, Kansas 









































Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 

















THE MSGRATH ENGRAVING CO. 


EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 


ke} 
ELECTROTYPING 


COLOR PLATES 





TELEPHONE 
HARRISON 6245 


501S. LA SALLE ST 
CHICAGO 





ENGRAVING 
PROCESS 




















THE TYPOGRAPHY 


oe ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 


up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.’’ 


Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.10 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatisso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 


STAMPS. A td 

printer can double his 

income by buying one TIME! 

of our Outfits, as he 

already has the Type, TROUBLE! 
which can be used with- MONEY! 


out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 








Cast Your Own Sorts with the 


Taylor Hand gag _— 





A SORTS CASTER OPERATED ENTIRELY 
BY HAND—CASTING TYPE AND CUTS 
UP TO 6x9 PICAS. 

Write for descriptive matter. 

The THE KAMCO CORPORATION 

34 Barclay Street, New York City 




















METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N.Clinton St. World Building 
Chicago New York 











We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





WOODTYP 


THE BEST 


AND 


CHEAPEST 


IN THE 
MARKET 
Write for Sample Sheet. 
Expert Makers: 


American Brass & Wood Type Co. 
302 McDougal St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





J 
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Famous Byron Weston Products 


OC Byron Weston Record Paper .. . . Highest grade ledger 
CO) Waverly Ledger Paper Popular priced ledger 
C1 Flexo Ledger Paper Hinged for loose leaf 
CO Typocount Ledger Paper . . . . For machine bookkeeping 
C Defiance Bond Paper High-grade documents and correspondence 


Check the items in which you are interested and we will 
send you sectional sample books. 





BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





WARNING 


COPYRIGHT 
NOTICE 


All Corporation Record Books 
Stock Certificate "¢ Bond Blanks 


Diplomas and all other Blank Forms 


carried in stock, 


Published and Manufactured 
by the 


Goes LitHocrapHinc CoMPANY 
CHICAGO 
are copyrighted under the laws of the 
United States Government and all 
infringements will be prosecuted to 
the full extent of the law. 





a 
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Happy New Vear 


1921 brings a promise of bet- 
ter conditions and good oppor- 
tunities for the business men 
and all other workers. 


Let us put into the New Year 
CONFIDENCE, OPTIMISM, 
COURAGE, ENTHUSIASM, 
CO-OPERATION and WORK. 


The Result will 
be a Good Year 


We will continue to make high 
grade ONION SKIN and MANI- 
FOLD PAPERS. They are right 
for important uses in every busi- 
ness office. Sold by leading 
paper jobbers. 


ESLEECK MFG. COMPANY 


Turners Falls, Mass. 
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STOCK 





Whether news, machine finished, coated, 
light, medium or heavy—it’s hard to-get. 
But we are so accustomed to solving diffi- 
cult problems, our customers say we us= 
ually succeed. 


Having trouble getting what 
you want? Let us help you. 
Call, write, or phone. 


C.B. HEWITT & BROS., Inc. 


PAPER— BOARDS— GLUE 
18-24 Ferry Street fh g New York City 
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Get These 
Two Points 


HROUGHOUT the 
price and supply dis- 
Seu  turbances of the past 
three years, two points of unusual stabil- 
ity have marked Western States service: 










Full and unskimped substance 
weights of paper stock have 
been unremittingly maintained. 


Firm prices have been quoted 
and deliveries invariably made 
at the quoted figure, regardless 
of market fluctuations. 


If that is the kind of envelope house that you’d like to know more 
about, write today for our “Service Book” and latest Price List. 


ih. Notched Under Flap Reg.U.S. Trade Mark 
rs ; 
= 





























A : 5 OFFICES OFFICES 
H, i ee London, England S Bombay, India 
oe Buenos Aires. Argentine Sydney, Australia 
and book a: : Havana, Cuba Melbourne, Australia 
for : <7 yt ee Santiago, Chile . c Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
YW. ae Cape Town, So. Africa | | Shanghai, China 
Pre ssmen 5 Johannesburg, So. Africa San Francisco, Cal. 


Exporters and Importers of 


Printing Machinery 
Paper and Pulp 


138 pages. 
= PARSONS & WHITTEMORE, Incorporated 


Price, $2. 


Postage, 
10c extra. 


299 Broadway, New York 











A COMPLETE working manual wherein the 
pressmen will find genuine aid in their efforts J. W. pe ! T T, INC. 


toward perfecting themselves in their chosen voca- . * lade 
tion. New methods are clearly described, particu- Uprightgrain (52! seafsines 


. . . e iJ 
lar attention being given to the proper care and Printing Base Systems 
use of machinery and apparatus in the pressroom. ser Sean Meee, Willis 0. 
CONTENTS: Putting the Press in Condition; Adjusting Bed 
Movement; Cylinder Adjustments; Register Rack and Segment; 
Grippers; Side and End Guides; Setting the Rollers; Putting the 


Form to Press; Making Ready; Underlaying; Overlaying; Mark- 
ing Out; Vignetted Half-tones; Ready to Run; During the Run; 


k Make-ready; C tion Rollers; Close Register Work; 
athe ag ied ial eles Slaearictey aad How to Eliminate It; Seal P resses 
Pressroom System; The Pressman; The Feeder; A Few Don'ts. For Corporations, Societies, Lodges, Clubs, Notaries, 
Commissioners, etc. 
TER CO 
THE INLAND PRIN ; ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 


(Book Dept.) MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 45 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 












































The BOSTON 


PAMPHLET AND CHECK BOOK 
WIRE STITCHER NO. 17 


ae ne WO to six heads, capacity one- 

— pe es: . fourth of an inch, flat and 
ideale > saddle table, high speed, single 
ane adjustment for all parts, every 
— feature for both flat check book 

with Four or saddle pamphlet wire stitch- 


Heads and : , Ae : 
Flat and Saddle ing. Write for descriptive circular 


Table 
AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


General Selling Agent for Boston Wire Stitchers 



































SETIN MEMBERS OF THE GOUDY FAMILY 
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Straits Patent Lever Feed Guide 


The Logical Successor to the Quad 


When inserted one-quarter 
inch from feed line it has a 
maximum shift either way of 
about one pica, and a mini- 
mum of one “hair,’’ without 
being removed from draw- 
sheet. Just raise lever, shift, 





$27.00.......per Gross. and push lever down again. 
14.00 ....per 44 Gross 
ee per Dozen Order from your dealer or the 
a.35....< per'2Dozen manufacturer 
| oe perSet(3) H.H.STRAIT, Overland, Mo. 























Stop Your Tape Troubles! 


“SANDERCO” makes 
all your tapes endless. 
No more sewing. Ma- 
chines run month in 
and month out. No 

- breaking or tearing. 
One pound of ‘“‘Sanderco” and “Special Combing 
Brush” $6.25,postpaid. Extra one pound cans $5.00. 





Finished Tape 





Endless Tape Compound Company 
Phipps Power Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 














MORGAN EYXPANSION_AOLLER TRUCKS 
f The only practical device on the market for o. 


the equalization of roller diameters. 
50% Saved on Rollers PRESSES 


Des Moines, Ia., 

May 24, 1920 
Gentlemen — Please send us at 
once one set of Roller Trucks 
for our new 12x18 C & P press. 
We have this equipment on all 
of our other presses and can not 
get along without them on the 
new one. 

Spencer-Williamson Ptg. Co. 


They Expand —They Contract 
and are Noiseless. 


Ask your dealer or send direct to 


MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. 


6552 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Expanded 








USE THESE GLUES —Always! 
Rubber Tablet Glue 


A padding gum _ made according to 
hide glue and other high grade ma- our own formula, in our own lab- 
terials, it always remains flexible. oratory. Dries quickly and remains 
Used by bookbinders, shoe man- flexible. Cheese cloth not neces- 
ufacturers, trunk makers, wood sary. Does not become stringy 
workers, and by scores ofotherswho __ nor brittle unless carelessly over- 
require a glue which will remain flex- heated or burned. Made in white 
ible after it dries. Put up in 5, ro, and brilliant red. Putup in 5, 10, 20, 
20, 30,and 60 pound tins; also in 25- 30 and 60 pound tins. Also supplied 
pound cakes, whenspecially ordered in 25-pound cakes when specially 
in lots of 250 pounds or more. ordered inlotsof 250poundsor more. 


Flexible Glue 


Compounded of No. 1 grade clear 


Send for Catalogue No. 24. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














Friction Drive, 


THE WARNER foe Contre 


Variable Speed Motors for Job Presses 


A 30-day trial will convince you that 
we have the best motor on the market. 
No rheostat or resistance coils, you 
get any desired speed and can start or 
stop by simply pressing the foot lever. 


4 H. P. $60.00 
% H. P. $65.00 


These prices are F.O. B. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The above is complete with spring 
base and foot control, all ready for ser- 
vice. 110-volt, 25 to 60 cycles only. Always state voltage and cycles. 


We guarantee satisfaction. Write for our booklet on press motors. 


WARNER ELECTRIC CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan 















Don’t Discard Old Rollers 


APPLICATION OF 
The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


often allows one to put discarded rollers back on the press. 
To get the best results and the longest use out of your 
rollers use Noe-Egul at every wash-up. 


Ask your dealer, or write 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 



































GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





The Goss High-Speed “‘Straightline’’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 


The Goss High-Speed **‘Unit Type’’ Press 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 
Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 


Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 








Reduce the High Cost 
of Make-Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page electrotypes do not. 
They lower the cost of production. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago — Tel. Harrison 7185 
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or Perforate as Accurately as You 

















Ordinary slitting or perforating on a cylinder press 
depends on chance for accuracy. 


The Hoff Combination Slitter and 


sheet is under perfect control at all times, giving you 
a perfect cut or perforation. Takes care of anything 
from onion skin to cardboard. As many extra slitter 
or perforator blades can be used as the job may 





Perforator 
takes the uncertainty out of this work. The grippers 
hold the sheet and the device is geared to the press— 
no chance for the work to be out of register. The 


require. 

Full information and particulars are yours for the 
asking. In writing be sure to give the names and 
models of your presses. 


Leslie D. Hoff Manufacturing Company 
Office: 15 MAY STREET NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Or Any Dealer in Printers’ Supplies 























(Ohe Construction 
is ScientificO 


Modern Enjineerin3, Science 
has worked many wonderful 
improvements and economies 
in the processes of industry— But in the PERFECTION the flames 
cover the entire Pot— sides as 
well as bottom 


In the old-fashioned furnace the 
flames touch only the bottom 


In the construction of the of the Pot 


Perfection Metal Furnace 


It shows a saving of nearly one-half in fuel and 
time required to melt a pot of metal 
It does this very simply by makin}, the outer shell conform exactly to the shape 
of inner pot. This confines the flames close to the pot, and the conical-shaped 
bottom permits the flames to reach up the sides, coverin?, the entire pot. Thus 
the metal is melted in the shortest possible time, with sreatest economy of fuel 
Thirteen different sizes and styles of the PERFECTION are made—one to suit every 


Linotyper, Intertyper, Stereotyper or Monotyper— burnin}, gas, Sasoline, coal or wood 
Ask us for specifications and price on the one that will be most efficient for your plant 


‘Barnhart ‘Brothers & Spindler 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON DALLAS SAINT LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY OMAHA SAINT PAUL SEATTLE 
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We Can Now Make 
Immediate Delivery on 


All Standard Sizes of 


KIMBLE 


PRINTING PRESS 


MOTORS 


It has taken us a long time to catch up 
with the demand; but enlargements in our 
equipment made during the war-period will 
enable us from now on, we hope, to render 
the same prompt service which won us so 
many friends. 


As you know, the KIMBLE line includes : 


Single phase variable speed alternating 
current motors for JOB Presses. 


Single phase adjustable speed alternating 
current motors for CYLINDER Presses. 


Alternating current motors for Folders, 
Stitchers, Cutters, Monotypes and other 
printing plant machinery. 


Fifteen years’ experience in meeting Print Shop require- 
ments have made us headquarters for alternating current 
motors for every use. 


Send for our Bulletins. 


For Sale —by all type founders 
and dealers in printers’ supplies. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC Co. 
635 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 














For that Bothersome 
Job of Tying 


Tying in the ordinary way, by hand, is often a 
means of reduced profits, not only through loss 
of time, but by dissatisfied customers. Why not 
put an end to this source of annoyance and install 


The BUNN 
Package-Tying Machine 


Ties labels, cartons and similar packages rapidly and 
tightly. Especially adapted to handle cards, tickets, 
folders, pamphlets, club packages of 
periodicals, etc. Machine uses just 
enough twine, eliminating waste, Used 
and recommended by large concerns 
such as Rand, McNally & Co., Poole 
Bros., David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Edwards & Deutsch Co. and others. 


A ten-day free trial in your plant 
will convince you. 


B. H. BUNN & CO. 


7329-31 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Printers and publishers will be interested in the larger 
model of our machine. It is especially adapted to handle 
bulky and difficult packages. Ask us for information. 


COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. Andrews 


HE author’s complete under- 

standing of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in 
obtaining satisfactory results in 
colorwork has enabled him to put 
into this book much of great prac- 
tical value. 





The thorough way in which the 
author treats the subject has been 
praised by authorities in all parts 
of the country. 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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ELBOW GREASE 


ITSO 


Make it easy for the man who does the 
pressroom “washup” and save 
money at the same time. 


One customer says, “The best hard ink remover 
we have ever seen.” Another says, ‘The only 
thing that will handle it right.” Another, “ITSO 
is the right dope.” 


-——Judge the Brower—~ 
By Its Record 


Don’t take our word for the claims of superiority for the 
Brower Ball-Bearing Proof Press. No. 2 Browers are in active 
use in many of the largest and most progressive plants over 
the country. They take the worry out of proofing, handle ITSO removes the dry ink quickly and well. Also 
anything in the line of proofing, ordinary one-color proofs or adds to the life of the rollers. 


two or three color proofs where a hairline register is wanted. 
Wilh ein dalle. ITSO is $3.00 per gal.; $2.85 in 5 gal. lots. 
Trial order — Convenient quart can, prepaid anywhere in 
A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY U.S., $1.00. Pin $1.00 bill to your letterhead, write ITSO. 
233 West Schiller Street, Chicago, Ill. We'll know. Send today. You will be pleased. 
S. COOKE PROPRIETARY, Lmt’d, Sole Agents for Australia. 
The No. 0 Brower Ball-Bearing Proof Press (bed 14 x 20 inches) is a smaller ITSO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
machine than the No. 2, and is designed to handle a large proportion of Dept. P. 1255 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
the proofs in the average plant. Takes galleys up to 12x18 inches. 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


























Production is the Cry of the Hour 


Talk five minutes to any printer and it is foremost in the 
conversation. 
This applies to gummed papers as well as ungummed. 





You get both quality and quantity production when using 


Ideal Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers 


Insist on this label: 








GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT 


GUMMED PAPER 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 
Main Office: Brookfield, Mass. Mills: Brookfield, Mass., Chicago, III. 


Chicago Office New York Office Cincinnati Office 
1858-9 Transportation Building 150 Nassau Street 600 Provident Bank Building 
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Numbering 


WETTER isi: 


ALWAYS RELIABLE—ALL DEALERS 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


ATLANTIC AVE. AND LOGAN ST. BROOKLYN-NEW YORK, U. S. A. 























c 
20 Years’ Experience 


Our own die making machines and 
machine shop equipment enable us 
to make your dies to best advantage 
and tell you how to use them. 


J. A. RICHARDS CO. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















f NEW LEADS, SLUGS and RULES 


From Your Old Linotype Metal 
(Product of the Elrod Caster) 

Prices per Ib. (customer furnishing metal) 
ey ro cents | eer 20 cents 
eee 14 cents 2 point rules.............. 25 cents 

Add 15 cents per lb. if we furnish metal. 
COLLINS & CO., 628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Monotype Composition for the Trade 











—The STAR STICK-— 


Start the New Year 
With a New Stick 


THE EAGLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 

















-EMBOSSING DIES- 


OUR SPECIALTY 
The Weidenmiller Die Mfg. Co. (Ne 


4311-4313 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


Chicago NEW YORK Detroit 














Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 

















Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Edition Bookbinders 
412-420 Orleans Street. Chicago 





Phone Main 4928 























BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We specialize in Edition and Catalog Binding in cloth or 
leather, also pamphlet work. 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING CO. 


525 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 














CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


New York Office: 21-23 Rose Street. Works: Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 





WHILE-U-WAIT * 


E} ed, | Rubber Stamp Making Outfits 4 


j Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 





also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 
THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
EH HF EE EE Ee ES ee 

















BOOKBINDING 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 
Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. 


MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 


Correspondence 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 


Solicited. 


























STEEL RULE DIES 


Our fine workmanship and excellent service assures 
your continued patronage. LET US PROVE IT. 
We make all classes of Rule Dies. 


RYDER-RUNNELS CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan 








Eastern Brass & 
Wood Type Co. 
Largest stock 
in all sizes always 
on hand. 


Fourth Avenue and Tenth Street, New York City 

















ABSOLUTE TIME RECORDS 


KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 
when orders are received and delivered; when letters are 
received and answered. 


You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP 


Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stam 
cost little, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoothly 
and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices, 


HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 
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CARBON BLACK 


SOLD BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


938-942 Old South Building 
Auk, Monarch, Kosmos No. 1, Kosmos No. 2, PN Elf, SS Elf, Kalista 
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SAFETY 
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Protect him! 


Protect your customer 
against check-fraud by 
making his checks on 
National Safety Paper. 
National Safety Paper 
protects every part of |= The BleCaie Beeser 

a check—amount, |B || “otticumacoeae.” 
payee’sname,dateand |= 
endorsements. An al- |= Ring Out the Old 
teration with acid, |= Ring In the New 


eraser or knife is ex- on Why not decide now to quit the old and inefficient method 


i ae of feeding your folders by hand? Get acquainted with 
posed by ° glaring So the savings of automatic feeding and install 


hite stain. ee i 
white stain —| | THE ;yccain Automatic Feeder 


Write for samples. 





oe In use in many of the largest plants of the country, and 

George LaMonte & Son oe every machine giving satisfaction. Easily attached to 
moyen ia ore Anderson, Brown, Cleveland, Dexter or Hall folders. 

61 Broadway New York oe 














el McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
eae a ee 29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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FLEXIBLE TABBING COMPOSITION 


Combines 


Strength, Flexibility 
Economy, Elasticity 


SUPREME BRAND Flexible Tabbing Composition is used by more than six 
thousand printers. By using SUPREME BRAND they realize BETTER 
TABBING at a cost no greater than if they had done a job of inferior tabbing. 


It is packed in red, white and natural (amber) colors in 5, 10, and 25 pound pails at 37c 
36c and 3s5c per pound respectively. Ask for special quantity price in larger packages. 


Your money promptly refunded 


Absolutely Guaranteed jftiaits give SATISFACTION 


Just send atrial order to the distributor named below who is nearest to so 


The Layton +. Glue Co. (Mfrs.) Cleveland, Ohio Kingsley Paper Co. ity, Mo. Graham Paper Co. 

The A.Storrs&BementCo. Cincinnati Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. i Wright Par & Stillwell Co. 

a Ts 62 SS Eee Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. St. Louis, M G m PaperCo. Denver, Colo.Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Paper Mfgrs. Co., Inc. i Graham Paper Co. Spokane, Wash Zellerbach Paper Co. 
acme Md ubbs & Corning Co. Birmingham, Ala.... ..Graham Paper Co. lerbach Paper Co. 
Ri hmond, Va... W.. Wilson Paper Co.,Inc. | New Orleans, La Graham PaperCo. _Portlan Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa ‘The Alling & Cory Co. EI Paso, Texas Graham Paper Co. Blake, Moffitt & Towne. 


THE LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE CO., 703-709 West Fulton St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Look This Up! 


GoME day you are going to 
consider the installation of 
a Line Casting Composing 
Machine or additions to your 
present equipment. 


Glance over the partial list of INTER- 
TYPE Users which are all well-known 
publishers and printers. 


Intertype 
Model C 
Three 
Magazines 





OME of the busy newspaper and 
printing plants where Intertypes 
are demonstrating their superiority: 





Intertypes 


po eA a a rege 35 

Montreal Star, Montreal, Can 

The Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Plaindealer Pub. ee — Ohio 
. ew Yor 

Library Bureau{f Cambridge, Mass 

The Telegram, Portland, Ore 

Commercial Appeal, Memphis 

World-Herald, Omaha, Neb 

Herald Printery, Louisville, Ky 

F. A. Munsey Co., New York... 

State Journal, Lincoln, Neb 

Globe, New York 


Globe Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Star, Seattle, Wash 

Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn 

Daily Journal, Peoria, Ill 

Independent Typesetting Corp., Chicago, Ill 
Evening Journal, Jersey City, N. J 

Capital, Des Moines, Iowa................... ‘ 
Tribune, Tacoma, Wash 

News, Dallas, Texas 

Detroit Times, Detroit, Mich 

Journal Courier Pub. Co., Lafayette, Ind......... 
Journal of Commerce, N. 

Gazette, Philadelphia, Pa 

Tribune, Chicago, Ill 

Herald, Lexington, Ky 

Journal, Detroit, Mich 

Northwest Pub. Co., Minneapolis 

Post, Hartford, Conn 

Courter Co., Iac., Camden, N.J................ 
A. H. Crist Co., Cooperstown, N. Y............. 
Dispatch Pub. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Record Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 

Times, Pawtucket, R. I 

LE SS OSS . i a an 
The Patriot, Jackson, Mich 

Butte Miner Co., Butte, Montana 

Providence Journal Co., Providence, R.I........ 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


Intertype Corporation 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Middle Western Branch - Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Southern Branch - - - 160 Madison Ave., Memphis. Tenn. 
Pacific Coast Branch Middle Western Branch 





* 


Safeguard Your Investment, buy the simplified 
line casting composing machine that was designed with a 
thought for your future business development. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 








illustrations, its principal purpose is to present clearly 


to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough 
regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. 


subjects discussed and explained are these: 









72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.25. 





632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





IMPOSITION 





Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while 


and simply the 


fundamental principles underlying imposition. The work gets down 


explanations of 
Its comprehen- 


sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the 


ines— 


Forms for Platen Press Twenty-page Forms 
Four-page Forms Twenty-four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms Thirty-two-page Forms 
Folder Forms Thirty-six-page Forms 
Twelve-page Forms Imposition for Folding Mach 
Sixteen page Forms Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Eighteen-page Forms Folders, Brown Folders. 


Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 








— by JOHN S. THOMPSON 
OO or Author of — 
“History of Composing Machines” 


“Correct Keyboard Fingering” 
and other works. 











280 pages; illustrated ; handy pocket in| 


Ma chinjsts [2 sii ano sb 
“The Mechanism of the Linotype 


First published in THe INLAND PRINTER under the title, “The 
Machinist and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text- 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) 
edition embodies the late improvements in the linotype, and 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 
tested and found good. Order your copy today—it is insur- 
ance against costly = _ 


delaysand accidents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


Over 10,000 in use. (Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Best Brush for Halftone and ‘Iype Forms 


THE AMERICAN PLATE BRUSH 


MADE OF FINESPUN BRASS WIRE. FOR USE WITH BENZINE 











Note the rim of bristle. Outside brass bristles do not bend 
and fray as in brushes without this protection 

Ne; t 2. « « Size, 2%x 4% inches 

INos2 << -< Size, 2%x 6% inches 





ADE ESPECIALLY for cleaning 

halftones, this brush can be 
used on the finest shaded or small- 
size type without damage to the fine 
hair lines. It is a good all-around 
benzine brush for general use and 
will be found cheaper in the long 
run than the best quality of bristle 
benzine brushes. 


IN STOCK AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 





























. 
You Need 
This Book 


It goes right into 
the heart of the 
subject and tells 
how to make ty- 
pography right. 


f N eighty odd big 9x12 inch pages of “meaty” 

text — type no larger than necessary for easy 
reading —this book explains those devices which 
make type display attract attention and those which 
make it clear and easy to read. 


Additional is the supplement of specimens of fine display 
printing — most of them in two colors, many in their original 
sizes. 

More than 200 illustrations and examples 
are contained in this handsome and 
substantially bound book. 


To be sure of a copy order yours today. Price, $5.00, 
postage, 25 cents extra. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
“TRADES 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 








632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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Murphy-Parker Co. 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co 





National Blank Book Co 
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New Advance Machinery Co 

Northwestern Electric Co 

N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co 


Osterlind Printing Press Co 


Paper & Ink 

Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co 
Parsons & Whittemore 

Penrose, A. W., & Co., Ltd 

Pitt, J. W 

Porte Publishing Co 

Premier & Potter Printing Press Co 
Premier Register Table Co 
Print-Aid Co. 

Printers’ Supply Co 

Printing Art 


Revolvator Co. 
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Rouse, H. B., & Co 

Riyal Sectrowpe 0..." os... oe ee os 432-433 
Ryder-Runnels Co. ... 


Schwab & Wolf 

Scott, Walter, & Co 
Service Caster & Truck Co 
Seybold Machine Co 
Sheridan, T. W. & C. B., Co 
Simplex Metal Feeder Co 
Sinclair & Valentine Co 
Sprague Eleetric Works 
Stafford Engraving Co 
Stauder Engraving Co 
Strait, H. H 


Taylor Hand Adjustable Mold Co.... 
Taylor Registering Projector Co 
Thompson Type Machine Co 
Thomson, John, Press Co 

Tichnor Bros. 

Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co 
Typodex Co. 


Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
United Printing Machinery Co.............. 
Utility Heater Co 


Walker Bros. 
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Warner Electric Co 

Warner Expansion Roller Truck Co 

Warren, S. D., Co 

Weidenmiller Die Mfg. Co 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co 

Western States Envelope Co 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 

Weston, Byron, Co 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co............ Insert 
Wetter Numbering Machine Co 562 
Whitaker Paper Co 

White, James, Paper Co 

Wiggins, John B., Co 
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r pan Papers 


Give Cleaner Impressions with 
a Minireum of Make - Bey 


N AVING: time on “make ee and securing sp Ss impres- - 
sions are. be two reat things your press foreman has. 
to strive for. With Cs Cromwell Traveling: Shifting and 

‘Cylinder Tympan “ones his draw sheets are always tight— 
“no swelling—and they need not: be oiled. They are also 
_Moisture-proof, protecting the packing against dampness. 


You can tum a rush job quicker with Cromwell Tympan 
Papers because they resist offset, enabling you to back up 
reasonably wet sheets. Quick delivery is often your best 
selling argument. 

Cromwell papers will take more impressions without. re- 

Pe and they never rot: 


We especially recommend Cromwell Tympan Papers for 
uae journal and» magazine printers where Belge 9 vii are 
necessary wi without interruptions. It is ideal for ade week work and 
the highest grade of printing. Job Ls seras will find it an ex- 
tympan paper for printing bond, linen and covers. 
‘* ~ Wecarry Cromwell Tympan Papersin stock ready for quick 
m9 gaan in agar from 36 ta to 66 ache “wide. Order today 
: secure the perfection and ‘economy. in printing that 
‘Cromwell Tympm Papers give. 


Sample of our Tympen Paper sent on dpplicativn. 


The Cromwell Paper Co. 


Department 1. “~. Jasper Place — Chicago, Il, U.S.A. 
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of the Linotyre slug 


The press is halted only for the moments = 
fingers place the whole is be; et 


— 
‘due to the fact that the slug 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SLUG-III 
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MeRCENTHALER LINOTYPE 
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On THE Press 


In the LinotyPE-equipped shop, changes on the press.are made with the same 


—— 
against “pi” and other accident. 


an individual character, 
the 
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